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vo TRE aich HONOURABLE 

EDWARD, LORD THURLOW, 

BARON THURLOW OF ASHFIELD 
IN THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, 


Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 


MY LORD, 


I F your Lordſhip ſhould ever 
condeſcend to caſt your eyes on theſe pages, 
you will do me honour by accepting the dedi- 
cation of this valuable little book. At the 
ſame time, let me be ſuffered to call to your 
Lordſhip's recollection a man, who is taught, 
by many of the greateſt among his contem- 
poraries, to think himſelf not ignobly em- 


b ployed 


1 
| 
F 
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ployed for his country; and who muſt be al- 
lowed to boaſt that, even before he had cho- 


ſen any ſuch employment, he was honoured 


with your Lordſhip's countenance. 

It is out of all poſſibility, my Lord, that 
I ſhould mean to give the leaſt offence by 
what I am going to write; and your Lordſhip 
may poſſibly remember enough of my turn 
of mind to be certain that I ſhould not write 
this, if I had not more reaſons than moſt men 
to reſpect your Lordſhip's character and ta- 
lents. Some, whom I could name in your 


Lordſhip's profeſſion, might riſe to be Lord 


High Chancellors of Great Britain, to whom, 
unpatronized dictionary-maker as I am, I 
would not condeſcend to write; much leſs, 
after having been ſo many years forgotten. 
When I explained to your Lordſhip, ſome 
years ago, my propoſal * for a new publi- 
cation of the laws of my country, which 1 


had 


13 


A new edition of this prope ſal is publiſhed by 


Brooke, Bell-yard, Temple. The neceſſity of ſuch a 


ſcheme as I propoſed is much clearer now, I preſume, 
than 
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had the honour to dedicate and preſent to his 
Majeſty, in 178 1, with your Lordſhip's appro- 
bation and under your Lordſhip's patronage ; 
you were pleaſed to remark that the publick 
work, to which I then offered to devote myſelf, 
exceeded any ideas which your Lordſhip en- 
tertained of Diligence. Diligence and Ge- 
nius, My Lord, I have always had reafon 
enough to know are things very different: 
but a great nation cannot have great works 
= performed without the toils of Diligence; 
more neceſſary, in certain works, than even 
the fire of Genius itſelf. 


In all events, I ſhall not forfeit with your 


Lordſhip my pretenſions to the humble praiſe 
of diligence ; and I ſhall not, I am perſua- 
ded, lower myſelf in your Lordihi»'s mind, 
if it be ſuch a ftern and manly mind as the 


— 
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tnan when mine was approved by the greateſt lawyers of 
1781. Since then, my ſcheme has been at times adopted, 
to a certain degree, by the legiſlature, Whoſe as, of late 
years, have not quite deſerved to be conſidered as ſtan- 
dards of the Engliſh language. 
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publick ſuppoſe it; by my conduct with 
regard to one great national” propoſal, and 
another great national undertaking. 

After waiting, almoſt three years, in my lite- 
rary retirement at my ancient and honoured 
univerſity, for publick encouragement to pro- 
ceed with my plan reſpecting the laws of iny 

| country (which, without encouragement, I 
never profeſſed even to begin); I did not 
gloomily give myſclf up to ſulk, My Lord, 
and die, like a rat in a hole: I directly betook 
myſelf to another work, of which the 
want is ſufficiently underſtood by thoſe who 
underſtand the value of words, and to 
which the conſideration of the old ſtatutes, 
of Rowley's poems written by Chatterton, of 
Milton, &c. had in ſome meaſure directed me: 
I turned myſelf to a hiſtory, grammar and 
dictionary of the Englith Janguage, which 
thoſe, who ſtand high with your Lordſhip and 
the publick, know to be more wanted, than 
if the great Johnſon had not given us his 
laborious and wonderful work. 


To 
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To this I turned myſelf, My Lord, having, 
for many years, been in habits of adding to 
Johnſon's book: on this I cauſed my little, 
uttering purſuits in literature finally to ſettle; 
becauſe it might be carried on (to a certain 
degree, at leaſt) without publick encourage- 


ment; and becauſe it would go to market 


(not the caſe with the ſtatute-pla n), and re- 
ward me and my family, when finiſhed: for 
Diligence will have his ſons and daugiters, 
and mult ear, My Lord, as weil as Gerius. 
Since you have been pleaſed to aſſure me, 


My Lord, more than once, that, however 


forgotten, I have never done any thing to 


forfeit your Lordſhip's former kindaefs and: 


friendſhip, I will not ſuffer myſelf to entertain: 
a ſuſpicion that I can forfeic them by my 
preſent employment z. of which F picſume to- 
ſpeak here, becauſe I have no reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that your Lordſhip has ſound time to 
caſt your eyes on what I took the liberty to 


write, in a letter, upon this ſubject. 


What my diligence has done towards my 
great undertaking, and what I hope ſtil to 


1 per- 
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perform, I certainly ſhould be happy to have 
the honour of making appear to your Lord- 
ſhip; for it is, now, near three years, ſince I 
made this requeſt in print, to ſuch individuals 


among my countrymen as cared about © the 


ic adorning of their native tongue.“ Biſhop 
Horſley, I am perſuaded, would not be un- 


willing to inform your Lordſhip what he was 
pleaſed to think of the conſequence of my 
work to the language and literature of the 
country, when my great patron Biſhop Lowth 
condeſcended to examine my manuſcripts, &c. 


as long ago as the year 1785. 


How long it will be, either with or without 
patronage, beſore the woik which | have un- 
dertaken wil be made what thoſe, who are 
beſt acquairied with ſuch things, wiſh to fee 
it, I cannot pretend to promiſe: but I may 


dare aver that the common objections to great 


— tm 


* apply'd myſelf to fix all the induſtry and art 
« I could unite to the adorning of my native tongue.“ 
| Milton's Works. Vol. i. p. 222. 


un- 
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undertakings cannot be applied to mine; in 
conſequence of the nature of my manuſcripts, 
which I ſhall not deſtroy for the preſs, but 
depoſite in a publick library. The extent 
of the undertaking is no crime of mine, 
ſince it is neceſſarily occaſioned by the ex- 
rent of our language: and I cannot yet per- 
ſuade myſelf that a dictionary of the Eng- 
liſh language is doomed to be the only one, 
My Lord, which Engliſh liberality and Eng- 
liſh patriotiſm will not encourage: and I am 
confident your Lordſhip's mind is not caſt in 
ſo petty and miſerable a mould, as to think 
more highly of a little undertaking, than of a 
large one, on account of its uren and 
your Lordſhip has been reading, I believe, 
lately, of the firſt great reformer of Archi- 
tecture, Filippo Brunelleſchi, who may be ſaid 
to have lived to finiſh his wonderful cupola at 
Florence, tho' his country, at firſt, thought 
him either a fool, or a madman, tr the pro- 
poſal; though twenty-tnree years were not 
quite facit kor the ſcheme; and though 


he 
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he did not begin till a time of life, before 
which I hope to finiſh.* 


W . 


1 1 1 


— — — 


* See an elegant book, lately publiſhed, Elementa 
Architecture Civilis, &c.. Audore H. Aldrich, Svo. 
F789, with a tranſlation: by the Rev. P. Smyth, and an 


introduction. Page x,—xiv. 


Let me, in a note, ſay a word or two of this book. 
Will future times confider it as a book of authority; 


Rather, will they read it? And, reading it, will they 


wiſh to underſtand it? If ſo; let any one dip, at a ven- 
ture, into the Engliſh part of this little volume, and ſee 
whether he can underſtand it, by means of the Engliſh 


dictionary. Behold what occurs in as ſmall a ſpace as 


one page of the introduction, and leſs than two of the 


tranſlation. 


Introd. p. Ixiii. Proſiſinal, adj. which perhaps is not 


fufficiently ſhewn in Johnſon; rericcnce, n. s. without: 


any authority in J. pi, v. a. and repartition, n. 8s. not. 


in J. at all. 


The tranſlation, the lower part of p. 26. and the upper 
part of p. 27. con picuouſiy, adv. fßute, v., a. without any 


authority in J. and carteuche, n. s. pulvinate, v. a. baſilica. 


n. s. reglet, n. s. Helice, n. s. mutule, n. s. cchinc, n. s. 
troclule, n. s. not in J. at all; or, which is no more to 
the purpoſe, the 3 words, out of theſe 8, which J. his 


(car 
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What 1 have already done to my nttle 
cupola, by regularly and patiently placing one 
brick 


(eartouche, baſilica and reglet), are inſerted, as known 
only to gunnery, anatomy and printing. 2 

This, indeed, is a book on architecture; but was it 
written by a profeſſional man, or to profeſſional men? 
It was drawn up by a Dean of Chriſt- church, and 
deſigned ſor men of fortune, who have as much concern 
with books like this on architecture, as with technical 
books on printing, anatomy or gunnery. 

My only with is to have my undertaking tried in nis 
way, by any books; by Engliſh books the moſt claſſical, 
and the leaſt technical. Do not open Johnſon's dictionary, 
and exclaim, What reading ! what toil! what talents!?? 
(to all which I will ſubſcribe, after all that I know of hts 
diagionary): this is not the way to try what ſort of a 
dictionary Johnſon has given his country, or rather has 
ſold to the bookſellers. Take any Engliſh book you 


chooſe, that which you think moſt claſſical, and that which 


is moſt your favourite; place under it the preſent national 
dictionary of the language in which it is written (as you 
did, formerly, your Hederick and your Ainſworth, under 
your books at ſchool), and tell me truly whether the Eng- 
lich dictionary can be ſaid ſufficiently to explain a ſingle 
page in what you ſuppoſe to be (1 care not by whom this 

chal- 
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brick upon another brick, and one ſtone upon. 
another ftone, belt proves what diligence I 
ſhould 


challenge may be taken up) the moſt valuable and claſſi- 
cal book inthe Engliſh language. | 

This book, however, by Dean Aldrich, of which I 
have here been led to ſpeak, the author of a ſufficient 
dictionary of the Engliſh language cannot do other- 
wiſe than uſe. We are told at pages xn. and xv. of 
the introduction, that czpola and piax xa do not mean, 
as Johnſon ſays, a dome (after Addiſon) and @ walk 
wnder a roof” ſupperted by pillars (after Pope): but that 
cupola is the great church, in a city or great town, 
which in Italy is generally crowned with a me; and 
that piaxza is the area which port'coes encloſe, not the 
p2rticoes themſelves. Johnſon explains portico by piazze ; 
and certainly does not enable us to underſtand the fol - 
lowing paſſage, in a writer whom moſt Engliſhmen conli- 
der as claſſical. 
«© Sometimes 5 imprimaturs are feen together dialogue- 
wiſe in the piatza of one title page, complementing and 
«« ducking each to other with their ſnav'n reverences, 
«© whether the author, who ſtands by in perplexity at the 
<< foot of his epiſtle, thall to the preſſe or to the ſpunge.”” 

Swift ſeems to have underſtood piazza better than 
: Johnſon — «© There were to be ſeen ſtately towers, 
„noble 


40 
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ſhould have found for my former propoſal, 


and what I have already beſtow'd « on my pre- 


ſent undertaking. 


Johnſon's dictionary exhibits about ſorty- 
eight thouſand words: the number of words 


which I have collected, that are not in John- 


ſon, amounts to more than eleven thouſand. 


Theſe, My Lord, I have not collected, as | 


ſome are pleaſed to ſuppoſe or aſſert, through 
ignorance or envy, upon the worſt authorities, 
or upon none: I have not collected them 
from ſuch mouths or ſuch writings as thoſe of 


ä —— 
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«© noble porticoes, ample prazza's [piazzas], and well. 
ce turned pillars.” 


Political Tra&s. By the author of Gulliver's Travels. 
8vo. 2 vols. London, C. Davis. 17 38. vol. i. p. 333. 


This cuſtom of printing the genitive ſingular, for the 


nominative or accuſative plural (much too common at 
preſent), eſcaped Swift, oſten, in this volume; which it 
is poſſible he might correct himſelf, as he did not die till 
1745. See p. 124. anathema's. p. 109. warrants and 
mittimus's. p. 88. flower de luce's and crowns. p. 23. 
quota's. p. 283. innuendo's. p. 171. Junta's. Johnſon 
only gives Junto, and quotes Gulliver; but, in this vo- 
lume, Swift uniformly (and 5 or 6 times) writes Junta. 


ſuch 
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ſuch objectors, for I will not think that I 
was born for ſuch wretched purpoſes ; and I 
humbly requeſt theſe remorſeleſs criticks not 

to.ſentence me, before I have committed any 
fouler crime than my dictionary, to a worſe 
puniſhment than heaving filthon board thepub- 
lick hulks! My Lord, I have collected almoſt 


All theſe eleven thouſand words (and there are 


many. more than any one ſuppoſes, ſtill to be 
groduced) from the higheſt authorities in the 
language of which I am labouring to make 
a ſufficient dictionary: they are uſed in Eng- 
liſh. books, which future times will long ac- 
knowledge to be claſſical; or they are uſed in 
books, which Johnſon owned were ſo by quo- 
ting them, in the Bible, Shakſpeare, Bacon, 
Hooker, Newton, Boyle, Tillotſon, Addiſon, 
Swift, &c. or they are found in the authorities 
exhibited by Johnſon ; or they occur in John- 
fon's etymologies, explanations, & c. or, finally, 
they are uſed by the author of our firſt national 
dictionary, in writings which will not ſpeedily 
periſn, and they ought indiſputably to be re- 
corded either as affirmative or as negative 


f 
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examples to poſterity: my dictionary will 
not exhibit any word, without ſome opinion of 
its character at the time 1 inſert! it, and l ſhall 
alſo give the character of every book J quote, 
But, were the collectiag of words, to what- 
ever amount or of whatever conſequence, all 
the pleaſure that I promiſe myſelf, and all the. 
ſervices that 1 hope to render to my country 
and my fellow creatures, Envy would do 
right to think but little of my labours, and 
Ignorance itſelf would juſtl y riſe into contempt 
of a character, which the peeviſhneſs of Pope 
ignorantly termed a © wordcatcher, that lives 
« on ſyllables.” Almoſt as ſoon would I paſs 
my days and nights i in hoarding and hiding gui. 
neas, which I never meant to turn to the ſmall- 
eſt benefit of mankind; as in the counting and 
heaping up of words, without at all conſi- 
dering their value, and the uſe that might be 
made of them. No one ſhall ever hear me 
pride myſelf upon the number of words in 
my dictionary, but upon the number of paſ- 
ſages it can boaſt, which the good and the 
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wiſe among my readers will delight to com- 
mit to memory, and which I ſhall therefore 
diſtinguiſh by an aſteriſk; paſſages, of power” 
(as one ſays, who has left many ſuch, both in 


poetry and proſe), “ of power, beſide the office 


Of a pulpit, to inbreed and cheriſh in a great 
ec people the ſeeds of virtue and publick civi- 
_« lity, to allay the perturbations of the mind, 

and ſer the affections in right tune.“ 
My Lord, I do aver, to the teeth of the 
dulleſt ridicule and the moſt domineering 
genius, that a dictionary is ſtrictly capable of 
being made by far the moſt uſeful, inſtructing 
and amuſing book throughout the whole com- 
paſs of the language which it contributes to 
improve and to Peterve. For, let me be al- 
lowed to aſk, what ſingle page of any book 
contains that paſſage of amuſement or in- 
ſtruction, which a dictionary of the language 
cannot arreſt for its own; and which may not 
be held up, as from a hill, to contemporaries 
and to poſterity, at the grandeſt or even at the 
humbleſt words? If this were not ſo, would 
ſuch a mighty mind as Milton's have toiled 
upoa 
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upon a Latin dictionary? If this were not in- 


deed ſo; if there were not, moſt certainly, 
riches inexhauſtible, glittering amidſt the 
very rubbiſh of ; language; Addiſon's taſte 
and patriotiſm in literature would never have 
firſt opened ſuch a toilſome mine in our coun- 
try: Johnſon would not, for any reward, have 
purſued it, with the approbation of Pope, 
further than could poſſibly be expected from 
his ſituation: and even I, My Lord, ſhould 
be of opinion, I had received from God, for 
other purpoſes, that patient diligence, which I 
have, thus a ſecond time, devoted to the good 

of my fellow-creatures and of my country. 
On whatever evil days or evil tongues I 
may have fallen or may {til be deftined to 
fall; I moſt humbly thank my Maker 
for bleſſing me with a turn of mind to be 
contented, if I may only be fourd worthy 
to inſtruct preſent and future times, by 
means of the wiſdom of dead and living wri- 
ters; and © to temper mankind ſuch lectures 
“ and explanations, upon every opportunity, as 
« may lead and draw them in willing obedi- 
* ence 
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et ence, enflamed with the ſtudy of learning, 
t and the admiration of vertue ; ſtirred up 
« with high hopes of living to be brave men 
« and worthy patriots, dear to God and fa- 
« mous to all ages.” 


But I muſt not rob your Lordſhip of — 
time, which we all know is ſpent ſo properly, 
by telling your Lordſhip how I try to ſpend 


TP 


Begging your Lordſhip's pardon for this 
liberty, I humbly take my leave : with many 
thanks for your Lordſhip's kindneſs and friend- 


ſhip, formerly, before I had tried to do a great 


deal to deſerve them; and with no wiſh for 
any further proofs of them, now, than my 
publick undertaking, and the length of time 
and portion of my paternal fortune which 
it has already coſt me, ſhall appear to merit. 
My Lord, I have no further wiſh if I at 
all know myſelf; for J have never forgot- 
ten that grand paſſage, by repeating which 
] well remember to have gratified the At- 


» 


5 . 2 — —— 


1 Milton. Vol. ii. p. 847. 
torney 
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torney General Thurlow : and I have been; 


for ſome years, endeavouring to deſerve 


(more, I fear, than becomes an honeſt 


huſband or a careful father) that my little 
name may appear, as the great Milton ſays 


in the paſſage, to which I juſt now alluded, 


* « Not among the mercenary crew of falſe 


ce pretenders to learning, but the free and in- 
ce genuous ſort of ſuch as evidently were born 
© to ſtudy, and love learning for itſelf, not 
ce for lucre, or any other end, but the ſervice 


« of God and truth, and perhaps that laſting. 


« fame and perpetuity of praiſe which God 


* This paſſage I have printed from Milton's own 


edition of the Areopagitica, 4to. 1644. Toland (Works, 


Vol. i. p. 433.) in ſo ſhort a paſſage, has added one 


word, and materially altered another ; and Birch himſelf 
is not much more accurate. It is my taſk not only to 
be accurate myſelf, but to aſcertain the accuracy of 
others. The names of thoſe whom I find ſo, eſpe- 


cially in this lively age of genius, would not fill a long 
note, : 


c and 
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« and good men have conſented ſhall be the 
«reward of | thoſe © whoſe publiſhr yours 
cc advance the our of mankind. 9 9 hel 


| 1 have the honour Oy "ah, , * 
My Lord, | 1 2 
Your Lordſhip's obliged 841255 
and obe«] ien ferva nt 


HERBERT CROFT. 
Oxford, December, 1789. 


Gene 0 Pew 


TO THE RICHT MONOURABLE 


HENRY, Lozp or COLERANE. 


MY LORD, 


OUR lordſhip's learning and knowlege in mat- 

ters of religion, and ſincerity in the belief and 
profeſſion of its ſacred articles, are both fo well known, 
that I cannot be ſuppoſed to preſent this book to -your 
lordſhip with a deſign to inſtruct you in the former, or to 
ſettle and confirm you in the latter. There are, in- 
| deed, but too many in the world to whom it may be ne- 
ceſſary upon thoſe accounts; but all that I intend in 
reference to your lordſhip by it is only to expreſs my 
reverence and reſpect for your great worth and good- 
nels, and my grateful acknowledgments for that par- 
ticular ſhare and intereſt 1 have had in your favours, 


Which give me further occaſion to hope that you vill 


be as kind to the book as you have been to the author, 
and that as you were pleaſed to excourage the under- 
taking, ſo you will now favour the performance, which 
with all deference and ſubmiſſion is humbly preſented to 
your lordihip, by, 


My Los D, 
Your lordihip's moſt obliged 


and very humble ſervant, 


J. NORRIS. 
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CO of religion, and particularly 
this, have been managed of late with that intem- 
perance of paſſion and indecency of language, after ſuch 
arude, bear-carden way, fo much more like duelling or 
prizing than diſputing, that the more good-natured and 
better-bred part of the world are grown almoſt ſick of 
them and prejudiced againit them, not being able to ſeo 


men cut and flaſh and draw blood from one another after 
inch an inhaman manner only to vent their own ſpleen, 


and make diveriioa for the favage and brutalized radble, 
without ſome troubleſome reſentments of pity and di- 
placency, And truly it is hard for a man to read ſome 
certain things of this character without being diſturbed, 
and growing out of humour upon it, and being even out o? 
conceit with mankind, ſuch an idea do the ey raiſe of th 
malignity of human nature, and fo do they rufile and 
cm the mind of the reader: from which impreſſions 
e will hard! ly recover himſelf till he meets | meet] with 
rs book or other of a contrarv ſpirit (whereof the 
biſhop of London-Derry' s excellent Diſcourſe of the In- 
te ventionsof Men in the Worſhipof God”? is a very emi- 


nent inſtance), which may ſerve to recompoſe tune one, 


and give him a better opinion of the other. 
1 os endeavoured in the management of the preſent 


argument to uſe ſuch Chriſtian temper r and moderation as 


drcomes | become) the ſearch of truth, and may argue a mind 
concerned only for the finding Lf | it. For of all the 
i-rted things in nature, I think it the mod improper 
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and diſagreeable, to reaſon in a paſſion, eſpecially when 
it is in defence of that religion which neither needs it 
nor allows it. And therefore laying aſide all anger and 
diſatfection (hic ch even for the advantage of well-reaſon- 
ing ought to be laid aſide), J have ſet myſelf to obſerve 
the laws of decency as woll as thoſe of good diſcourſe, to 
conſider things as they really are in their own natures, to 
repreſent them as I find them with all calmneſs and ſe- 
dateneſs, to regard nothing but the pure merits of the 
cauſe, and to treat that party of men I write againſt with 
mat candour and reipeR as may the better diſpoſe them 
to lend attention to my arguments, conſidering it as one 
of the principal rules, of the art of peiſuaſion to gain 
upon the affections of men in order to the conviction of 
their judgements. And I do not know that I am guilty 
of any incivility towards the men I deal with, unleſs 
it be that of contradicting them; wherein as they 


are even with me, ſo I hope they will not be leſs fo in 


tae other part, but will treat me with the like return of 
civility and good temper, m caſe they ſhall think ft to 
make any. 

The occaſion of this undertaking was a certain late 
book called, “ Chriſtianity not Myſterious;“ one of 
the moſt bold, daring and irreverent pieces of defiance 


to the mytteries of the Chriſtian religion that even this 


licentious age has produced, and which has been ſup- 
poſed to have done great battery and execution upon 
them, and to be indeed a very ibrewd and notable per- 
formance, even by people of competent ſenſe and Jearn- 
ing, not excluding the author himſelf, who to ſhow his 
good opinion both of his cauſe and of his management of 
it, has fince publiſhed a ſccond edition of his book with 
enlargements, at. with his name. To which | thought 
once to have returned a direct and formal anſwer by 

vay of ſolution of his objections, till upon further conſi- 
deration I judged it better to give an abſolute account of 
the poſitive fide of the queſtion ; and, afte T having laid 
tuch grounds in it as might be made uſe of tor the con- 
futation of his book, to maxe a ſhort api en of them 


in 


' 
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in a few ſtrictures upon it at the end of mine. But after 
J had laid thoſe grounds in the abſolute part, I found the 


application of them was fo eaſy to the author's objections, 
that they might as well be made by my reader, who 
might with ſuch readineſs, out of the principles here eſta- 
bliſhed, form an anſwer to all that deſerves one in that 
book, that I thought there was no need of enlarging the 
bulk of mine upon that account, Which, accordingly, 
though I do not call [7] by the name of an anfwer to 
« Chriſtianity not Myſterious,” I cannot but reckon 
to have all the ſubſtance (though not the formality) of a 
reply to that treatiſe, it being much the ſame thing in 
effect either to unlock a door for a man, or to put into 
his hands a key that will. 

I write neither for favour nor for preferment, but only 
to ſerve the cauſe of chriſtianity (for ſo I call that of its 
Myſteries), and the intereſt of that church which is ſo great 
a friend to it and maintainer of it, according to its pureſt 
and moſt primitive ſtate of apoſtolical and evangelick 
perfection; of whoſe communion it is my happiness to 
be a member, my glory to be a prieſt, and, that I had 
better abilities to 40 her ſervice, my higheſt ambition. 
However, ſuch as they are, I humbly devote and employ 
them to that purpoſe, as J do this and all other my 
labours. I hope what Þ have written may do ſome ſervice 
to the cauſe whoſe defence it undertakes, and if it des 
[do], I ſhall not much regard the reſentments of any 
deſigning, or not io well-affected perſons, great or 
little, whoſe diſpleaſure it may provoke, though I have 
taken all due care not to give any 1 * any reaſonable 
offence. And fo I commit the following papers to the 
attentive peruſal of the candid and conſiderate reader, 
and to the bleſting of God. 
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N MON the various conjectures [which] men of a+ 
A prophetic ſpirit have fallen into concerning the laſt 
events, we have had * this opinion not long ſince ad- 
vanced for one, that, as God formerly by rejecting the 
Jews made way for the Gentiles, ſo in the latter days he. 
will in like manner by rejecting the Gentiles make way 
for the Jews to enter into the Chriſtian - church: that 
the ſtate of chriſtianity being become entirely corrupt, 
and all over anti-chriſtianized; the firſt of thoſe phials 
of the divine wrath that are to exterminate the wicked, 
and uſher in the terrors of the great day, ſhall fall 
upon the Chriſtian world; that Chriſtendom ſhall be ut- 
terly diſſolved, broken in pieces, and. deftroyed ; and 
that the Jews ſhall be replaced and re-eſtabliſhed upon 
its ruins; and, to render it worthy of ſo ſore a cala- 
mity, that the generality of its profeſſors ſhall not only 
greatly depart from the primitive power of the evan- - 
gelick ſpirit, by apoſtatizing from the purity and per» 
fection of both Chriſtian faith and life (which we have 
already ſeen come to paſs), but ſhall even lay down 
their holy profeſſion, renounce their very faith and re- 
ligion, and turn infidels : upon the latter part of which 
opinion thoſe words of our Saviour ſeem to caſt a ver) 
{uſpicious aſpect, When the Son of Man cometh, ſhall 
he find faith upon the earth?“ (Luke 18. 8.) As upon 
the former do alſo thoſe words of St. Paul, „Thou 
«« wilt fay then, the branches were broken off, that I 


* See Mrs. Bourignon's Works at large, particularly vol. 7. part 
2. Page 193. as allo Mr, Poiret's Qeconomic Diyine, vol. 5. p. 338. 
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* might be graffed in. Well; becauſe of unbelief they 
ee were broken off, and thou ſtandeſt by faith. Be not 
s high-minded, but fear. For, if God ſpared not the 
© natural branches, take heed leſt he alfo ſpare not thee. 
«© Behold therefore the goodneſs and ſeverity of God: on 
them which fell, ſeverity ; but towards thee, goodneſs, 
if thou continue in his goodneſs. Otherwiſe thou alſo 
«© ſhalt be cut off (Rom. 11. 19, 20, 21, 22.): that is, 
as a dead, withered, and unfruitful branch, as were the 
Jews for the ſame reaſon before, and as our Saviour 
tells us every unfruitful branch ſhall%be (Job. 15, 2.). 

2. And truly if one were to judge of theſe men's 
opinion by the preſent face and ftate of things, one 
would be inclincd to think it true, and that they had 
the right key of prophecy in their hands. For ſure by 
all fiens and appearances, the courſe of the world ſeems 
to drive this way; and if there be ſuch a fatal revolution 
to come, no doubt but that we are with large ſteps haſt- 
ening to it. For how are the vitals of religion con- 
tinually ſtruck at, the foundations of it unſettled and 
undermined, its venerable articles diſputed and ridi- 
culed, and by what a ſlender thread does Chriſtianity 
hang! The great complaint for a long while has been 
of the decay of Chriſtian piety, and the univerſal cor- 
ruption of manners. But now our religion is corrupted 
as well as our manners, and we every day make ſhip- 
wreck of our faith as well as of a good conſcience. So 
that we have now filled our meaſure, and are every 
way ripe for deſtruction. Some deny all revealed reli- 
gion, and confequently the Chriſtian ; others, allowing 
the divinity of the religion, deny that of its author, 
together with the doctrines of the Trinity, incarnation, 
and fatisfattion ; others again, owns his divinity, deny 
the neceſſity of believing it; others again, granting that, 
and the other points, deny the neceſuty of his ſatis- 
faction, Which is not only reſolved into mere prudential 
reaſons (as formerly), inſtead of being grounded upon 
the eſſential order and juftic2 of God, but is brought 
dawn fo loy of late as to be made an accommodation 

| ; and 
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and condeſcenſion to, and a gracious compliance with, 
the common weakneſſes and prejudices of mankind: 
Thus is the Chriſtian religion ſo mangled and diſmem- 
bered by ſome, and ſo oddly and inſidiouſly repreſented 
by others, that between them both the general faith of 
the thing is endangered, and a ready way prepared to 
ſcepticiſm and infidehty. _ 9 5 

3. Not that I think it ought to be any juſt matter 
of ſcandal to any conſidering Chriſtians, or prejudice to 
their holy religion, to ſee ſo many corruptions of it, and 
apoſtacies and revoltings from it, ſince this is no more 
than what the Holy Spirit of God has often forewarned 
us ſhall come to paſs in the latter days; wherein we are 
expreſsly told, that perilous times ſhall come, and that men 
ſhall reſiſt the truth, be proud and high-minded, of cor- 
rupt minds, and reprobate concerning the Faith (2 
Tim. 3). And moreover, that they ſhall privily bring 
in damnable hereſies, even denying the Lord that bought 
them (2 Pet. 2). This therefore Fay ought in reaſon 
to be no matter of ſcandal to any Chriſtians. And fo 
neither ought the poor, humble, ſafering condition of 
Jeſus Chriſt to have been any to the Jews, ſince this alfa 
was plainly foretold of the Metiias, and made a notable 
part of his character. And yet we find that the croſs 
of Chriſt was a ftumbling-block to the Jews, and ſo na 
doubt are the preſent ſufferings, I may ſay crucifixion, 
of his religion to many Chriſtians; the generality: of 
which meaſure the certainty of their faith by the firm 
neſs and conftancy of its profeſſors, and are apt more to 
ſtagger and take offence at the untoward appearance of 
any event, than to be confirmed in their belief from its 
agreement with antient prophecies. | 

4. In the mean time what do thoſe: without think of 
us? Particularly the Heathens, among whom no doubt 
there are ſome that neither want intelligence nor curio- 
fity to acquaint themſelves with the preſent ſtate of 
Chriſtendom. What a confirmation mult it be to theſe: 
men m their infidelity, to ſee Chriſtians grow weary 
of their own religion, and willing to part with thoſe 
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t and weighty articles of it for which the holy mar. 
tyrs ſhed their blood, avd which could not be extorted 
from them by all the might and power of their cruel 
emperors ? Can it be expected that theſe men ſhould 
embrace a religion which 2 ſee thus continually de. 
ſerted by its own diſciples? Or rather, inſtead of con- 
verting themſelves to Chriſtianity, will they not look 
every day when the Chriſtians ſhall come over to them? 
For truly this ſeems to be the ſtate of the Chriſtian 
world at this time. We are poſting as faſt as we can 
into Heatheniſm, and ſtand even. upon the brink of in- 
fidelity. The great articles of our religion are giving 
up every day, and, when men have parted. with theſe, 
we are very much bcholden to them if they retain any 
of the reſt, there being nothing in Cluiſtianity conſidera- 
ble enough, when the great myſteries of the Trinity, 
incarnation, &c. are taken away, to make it appear an 
inſtitution worthy of God, cr to challenge the aſſent of 
any thinking and conſidering man- But why do I talk 
of running into Heatheniim * I am afraid we are tend- 
ing further. For, as from a Sccinian it is eaſy.to com- 
mence a Deiſt, ſo he that is once a Deiſt is in a hopeful 
way to be an Atheut whenever he pleaſe. 

I do not ſpeak theſe things out of a pꝓpirit of 
peeviſhnef ; and diſſatis faction, as ſome who, being full 
of a querulous, ſplenetick humour, and knowing not 
now better do 5 ſpoſe of it to their eaſe, give it 
vent upon the times, of which they are always complain- 

right or wrong. No; the deplorable and dangerous 
Bate of Chriſcianity, and the tco viſible growth of So- 
cidianiſm and Deiſm among us, extort theſe reflections 
from me, and have given me many a treubleſome. and 
uneaſy thought in my private retirements. For my ſa- 
tisfaction under which, my beſt ſalvo has been to con- 
ſider that God governs the world, and that Jeſus Chrift, 
who 1s the head of his church, will preſerve it from all 
the powers of earth, and even ſrom the gates of hell. 
And that though now he hem, ecm] to be aileep in 
this ſacred veſll el while the temped rages, and the waves 
| beat 
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beat againſt it, and almoſt cover it, yet it is to be hoped 
he will awake, and rebuke the winds and the ſea, and 
make all calm and quiet again. However, in the mean 
time, it is fit the mariners ſhould work, and neglect the 
uſe of no means that are neceſſary to the ſafety of their 
hip; ſome by writing, others by private diſcourſe, and 
all by prayers and a good life. | 
6. But now whereas all rational method of cure is 
founded upon the knowlege of the cauſe of the dm. 
per, he that would contribute any thing to the ſtopping, 
[of] this contagion of Religious Scepticiſm that 
naw reigns among us, ought in the firſt place to conſi- 
der the reaſon of it, what it is that makes men ſo diſ- 
poſed to waver in their religion, and fo ready to part 
with the great articles and myſteries of it. Now to this 
purpoſe I call to mind a very conſiderable obſervation 
of * Deſcartes concerning atheiſm, which I take to be 
equally applicable to infidelity, particularly to this of the 
myſteries of the Chriſtian faith: the obſervation is this; 
« that thoſe. things, which are commonly alledged by 
« Atheiſts to impugn the exiſtence of God, do all turn 
«© upon this, that either we attribute ſome human affection 
to God, or elſe arrogate / [ſac] great force and pene- 
tration to our own minds, as to go about to compre- 
hend and determine what God can and ought to do. 
So that if we would but carry about us this thought, 
«© that our minds are to be conſidered as finite, but God 
as incomprehenſible and infinite, there would be no 
« further difficulty in any of their objections.“'“ Thus 
that very acute and judicious perſon concerning the 
grounds of atheiſm. And in like manner I chink it 
may be ſaid of 1nfidelity, as to the myſteries of Chriſti- 
anity, that the great reaſon, why ſo many that call 
themſelves Chriſtians do ſo obſtinately cavil at them and 
diſpute them, is, that either they think too meanly of 
God, or too highly of themſelves; that either they 
_ aſcribe ſomething human to his nature, or ſomething di- 
vine to their own ; that either they ſet too narrow limits 

* In the preface to his Metaphyfical Meditations. 
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to the divine power and greatneſs, or carry out too far 


thoſe of their own underſtandings ; in one word, that 
either they humanize God, or deify themſelves and their 
own rational abilities. 15 | 
7. And they confeſs, in effect, as much themſelves. 
For the reaſon, that theſe men commonly give out and 
pretend for their not allowing the myſteries of the Chriſ- 
tan geligion any room in their creed, is, that they are 
abovethereachof their underſtandings. They cannot com- 
prehend them, or conceive how they can be, and therefore 
will not believe them; having ſixed it as a law in the 
general, to believe 8 but what they can compre- 
hend. But, now, where does the ground of this conſe- 
quence reſt at faſt, or upon what principle does it ulti- 


mately depend ? How comes the incomprehenſibility of 


a point of faith to be a preſumption againſt it; why is 
Ks being above their. reaſon an argument that it is not 
true? Why, I ſay, but only becauſe, in the firſt place, 
they attribute ſo much to their reaſon (at leaſt by a con- 
fuſe ſentiment) as to preſume 1t to be the meaſure and 
ſtandardof all truth, and that nothing that is true canreally 
be above it? Here, I ſay, the ſtreſs of the matter will reſt 
at laſt. For, ſhould the argument of theſe men be reduced 
to a ſyllogiſtical form, it muſt neceſſarily proceed thus. 
Whatever c [he] above our reaſon, is not to be 
believed as true; 
But the reputed myſteries of chriſtianity are above 
our reaſon : | 
Therefore the reputed myſteries of chriſtianity are 
not to be believed as true. 
Now, the only conteſtable propoſition in this ſyllogiſm 
is the major, which can be proved by no other principle 
than this, that our reaſon is the meaſure of all truth; 
and whole proof muſt be in this form: 
Whatever is [he] above the meaſure of all truth, is 
not to be believed as true ; 
But our reaſon is the meaſure of al! truth: 
Therefore whatever is [be] above our reaſon, is 
not to be believed as true. 
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By this analyſis of their argument into its principle, 
it is plain, that this their reaſon of diſbelieving the myſ- 
teries of the Chriſtian religion, viz. becauſe they are 
above their reaſon, does at Taft reſolve into this, that 
their reaſon is the meaſure of all truth, and that they 
can comprehend all things. For, otherwiſe, how ſhould 
their not being able to comprehend a thing, be an ar- 
gument that itis not true? This, I preſume, 1s a princi- 
ple our adverſaries would be loth to own ; and, indeed, 
with good reaſon, it being the moſt extravagantly ab- 
ſurd and ſelf-arroga ting one that can poſſibly enter the 
thought, or proceed from the mouth, of a man. And, 
accordingly, I do not know any Socinian that had 
the immodeſty in terms openly to. afſert it. But this-18 
what they muſt come to if they will ſpeak out, and what 


in the mean time they do virtually and implicitly ſay. 


So, then, their procedure in ſhort ſecins to be this, the 
fri ſet their reaſon above all things, and then will be- 
lieve nothing that 15 abore their reaſon. And if this be 
not in an unreaſona)) le meaſure to exalt that faculty, to 
carry it beyond its d ne bourds, nay to ſet it no bounds at 
all, but ſtr icly to make it infinite, and ſo to aſer ibe o 
it no leſs than a divine perfection, I muſt profeſs my de- 
ſpair ever to know what is. 

8. To be the adequate meaſure of all truth, ſo as to 


have no one truth above the comprehenſion of it, is as 


much as can be ſaid of the reaſon and under mne of 
God himſelf. His infinite underſtanding 1 is indeed ti ruly | 
and neceſſarily ſo, and whatever 7s l e above his rea- 
ſon, is for that very reaſon moſt certainly not true. Be- 
cauſe, he eſſentially comprehending all that truly is, it 
mult neceſſarily follow, that whatever he does | do] not 
comprehend muſt be nothing. But to ſay the ſame of 


the reaſon of a man, or of the intelligence of the moſt 


illuminated angel, would be to confound all diſtinction 
between Gees Sn infinite, God and creat ure; and to 
advance the moſt abſurd, and withal the moſt impious 
and blaſphemous propolitiqn imaginable. And yet this 
is the general principle upon which the body of, Sccini- 

aniſm 
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| 
| 
| taſm turns, and by which: it would be moſt directly and 
'$F moſt compendiouſly confuted. | | 
9.1 cull therefore take hold of it by this handle: and 
Tince that ich is 2 principle one Wahl, as we argue 
'forwards from the cauſe to the effect, may be conſidered 
a <onſequence* another way, as we argye backwards 
from the effect to te cauſe; and ſince there are theſe 
two general ways of re. ſoning, I ſhall therefore pas Oc ed 
| oth theſe ways in the m:*nagement of the preſent arx u- 
: * -»;hich accordingly Mall turn chiefly upon this 
N 7 "b*mge. Firſt, I ſhall overtwa their principle 
45 8 u theirs, becauſe it is what they muſt at laſt ne- 
* ay come to), by ſhowing that human reaſon is not 
mer ſure of truth, or that there may be ſome things 
{ *© iich are above the comprehenſion of human rea- 
®N>'7 nd that therefore a thing's being above reaſon, is 
mn E ncluding argument of its not being true. Second- 
>%>- 1 ſhall argue ab ab/urdo, by ſhowing that if a thing's 
be ag above reaſon were an argument of its not being 
ae, then 1t will follow, that human reaſon is the mea- 
/ ſure of all truth, which if I bring them to, I ſhall think 
them reduced to a ſufficient abſurdity. Theſe I intend 
as the two great pillars of this work, which, like the ſides 
of an arch, will ſtrengthen and bear up one another; 
that which is liable to exception in the former part be- 
ing made out in the latter, and that which is liable to 
exception in the latter being made out in the former. 
For, if it be queſtioned in the firſt part, whether this be 
indeed their principle, „that human reaſon is the 
„ meaſure of all truth,”” that will appear in the ſecond, 
* herein it will be ſhown to follow from their ſuppoſition. 
And if it be queſtioned in the ſecond part, whether this 
their principle be abſurd, and ſo whether they are [he] re- 
duced to an abſurdity, that will appear in the firſt, 
wherein this principle is ſhown to be falſe. 
10. And when by this method I have ſhown in gene- 
ral both a priori and a poſterior', that a thing's being 
above human reaſon is of itſelf no ſufficient argument 
of its not being true, I ſhall then make application <4 
— 9 8 
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all to the myſteries of the chriſtian religion, which I 
ſhall ſhow may be true, notwithſtanding their being above 
human reaſon, and fo that their being above it is no juſt 
ground to conclude them falfe, and that therefore they 
ought to be believed, notwithſtanding their being above 
our reaſon, which in this caſe ought to be no prejudice 
to our faith, ſuppoſing them otherwiſe ſufficiently re- 
| vealed. Which whether they are [be] or no [not] 1 

ſhall not diſcuſs, my deſign at preſent not being to enter 
into the detail of the controverſy, to prove the particu- 
lar myſteries of the chriſtian faith, ſuch as the Trinity, 
Incarnation, or the like; but only to lay a general 
ground and foundation for the belief of thofe articles, 
and to deftroy that upon which the body of Socinianiſuu 

ſtands, The great and general principle of which 1 
take to be, that nothing 1s to be believed as revealed 
by God that is above the comprehenſion of human rea- 
ſon; or, that a man 1s to believe nothing but what he 
can comprehend. Which principle J hope, by the help 
of God, with the utmoſt evidence and demonſtration to 
overthrow. And decauſe, in order to this, I mutt firit 
give a direct and profeſſed account of Reaſon and Faith, 
befides what will be ſaid incidentally and occaſionally ot 
them in the courſe of the treatiſe, whoſe main deſign is 
ſo to adjuſt and accommodate the natures and properties of 
| theſe two things together, as to ſhow the reaſonableneſs 
of believing the myſteries of the chriſtian religion; there- 
upon it is that I entitle the whole, an Account of Rea- 
« fon and Faith, in relation to the Myftertes of Chriſtiani- 
« ty.” This is the groſs of what I deſign, the particulars 
of which will be more diſtinctly laid down and accounted 
for in the following chapters. 


8 CHAP. 
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Of Reaſon. 


MEBIGUI TV of words being one great occaſion 
| of confuſion of thoughts; whoever will dif- 
courſe clearly and diſtinctly of any ſubject, mult, in the 
firſt place, fix and ſettle the ſignification of his terms, in 
_ caſe they are [be] ambiguous ; that is, if one and the ſame 
term be applied to different + SES In this caſe, defini- 
tion cf the name is to go before the definition of the. 
thing; between which two I conceive the difference to 
be this, that in a nominal definition the word is only 
determined to ſuch a certain idea, whereas in a real one, 
the idea itſelf is opened and explained by ſome other 
ideas, that are ſuppoſed to be contained and involved in 
it. Upon which account it is that nominal definitions 
are arbitrary, and therefore inconteſtable, and therefore 
may be uſed as principles in diſcourſe, as they are in 
eometry ; whereas real definitions are not arbitrary, 
-S mult be conformed to the nature of things, and ſo 
are not to- be taken for principles, whoſe truth is to be 
ſuppoſed, but for diſputable propoſitions, whoſe truth is 
to by proved. 
| KReaſon therefore being an ambiguous word, and 
: various acceptation, before I proceed to give an ac- 
count ef the nature of the thing, it will be neceſſary 
that I define the dime Which will alſo be the better 
defined, if it be fir diſtinguiſhed. Now all diſtinction 
being a fort of diviſton, in which, accor rang to the rules 
of logick, the diſtribution ought to be into the moſt ge- 
neral, and moit Immediate members, J ſhall according- 
ly di 64,4 Þ WA of the fevers] meanings of this word Rea- 
ſon, by the ſane meaſure as I would divide any whole 
into its parts, | | 
3. I conſider therefore, that the moſt general diſtri- 
bution of Reaſon is into that of the object and that of 
the tubjet; or, to word it more intelligibly, though 
* | perhaps 


= 
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perhaps not altogether ſo ſcholaſtically, into that of the 
thing, and that of the underſtandi: g. Reaſon objec- 
tive, or of the thing, is again very various: ſometimes 
it is taken fer truth, and that both for truth of the 
thing, namely the eſſential relations that are between 
ideas; and for truth of the propoſition, which is its. 
conformity to thoſe ideal relations. Thus it is taken 
the firſt way for the ideal relations themſelves, when 
we enquire whether the reaſons of good and evil are 
[Ze] ab eternv, meaning by reaſons the effential rela- 
tions or differences. Thus again it is taken the ſecond 
way, for the agreement or conformity of a propofition 
with thoſe. eſſential relations; as when we fay, „this 
« 15 Senſe and Reaſon ;?* meaning that the propoſition 
is true, and conformable to the nature of things. Some- 
times again it is taken fer the medium, argument, or 
principle whereby a truth is proved; as when we ſay, 
«« do you prove this by Reaſon or by Authority ?*? 
Sometimes again for the rules and. meaſures. of reaſon- 
ing; as: ſuppoſe I ſhould fay, © that reaſon is the 
« fitteſt ſtudy for a rational creature, I ſhould be ſup- 
poſed to mean thoſe rules and: meaſures. whereby we 


ought to reaſon, and. ſo to intend: a commendation of 
logick. Sometimes again it is taken for moderation; 


as when we ſay, there is Reaſon in all thüngs.““ 
Sometimes for right, equity, or juſtice; the obſervation 
of which is commonly called, doing a man Reafon.”* 
It is alſo taken for the end or motive of an action; as 
when we ſay, for what Reaſon do yon this or 


that?“ in which ſenſe it is uſed by the Poet; 


fat pro Ratrione ©w0o/untas.. 


4. Come we now to the conſideration of reaſon, as. 
it is, taken «« ſubjeQively,”* the other general part of 


its diſtinction, in which alſo there is ſome variety of ace 


ceptation. For it is ſometimes taken for the act, ſome- 
times for the habit, and ſometimes for the natural power 
or faculty of rea ning. For the act; as when we ſay of 
a man aſleep, that he is deprived of tas reaſon.“ = 

| C 3 | the 
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And that not as to the act or habit, but as to the natural 


its operation, but as it is taken more at large for the 
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the habit; as when we ſay of a man, that he has 
„ lofthis reaſon, when his intellectuals are mightily diſ- 
ordered and impaired by a diſeaſe. For the natural 
power or faculty of reaſoning ; as when we ſay, that 
% ma is a creature indued with reaion.**” Which being a 
propoſition of univerſal truth, and that proceeds of man 
as man, muſt neceſſarily be verified of every man, and 
conſequently muſt not be meant of the act or habit of 
reaſon (for theſe are not at all times in every man), but 
of the natural power or faculty of it, which is not liable 
to be ſuſpended as the act, nor loſt as the habit, but is 
-efſential to the nature of man, that which conſtitutes 
him what he is, and diſtinguiſhes him from other crea- 
tures; and conſequently is inſeparable from him, whe- 
ther aſleep or awake, whether fick or well. - 

5. Reaſon thus conſidered as it ſtands for a power or 
faculty in human nature, may be taken again either 
largely or ſtrictly. Largely, for the power of thinking 
or perception in general, whereby a man is capable of 
knowing or underſtanding any truth, let it be by what 
means, or in what order or method ſoever. Strictly, 
for the ſame power proceeding after a certain ſpecial 
manner, and according to a peculiar order and method, 
namely, from the knowledge of one thing to that of 
another, or to the knowledge of what is, as yet, obſcure 
and unknown, by the knowledge of what is more clear 
and better known; concerning which a fuller account 
by and b). | 15 1 
6. After having thus diſtinguiſhed, with what exact- 
neſs of order I could, the ſeveral acceptations of the 
word Reaſon, I fhall in the next place define in which of 
theſe ſenſes I now uſe it. By reaſon then in this place, 
I antend not reaſon of the object, but that of the ſubject ; 


power or faculty of reaioning. And that again not as it 
2s taken ſtrictly, as it ufes.a certain particular proceſs in 


Power of perceiving or knowing in general, Accord- 
ing to which ſenſe reaſon is here the ſame with underſtand- 


: ing 


* 
— 
- 


. — + tf — 1 2 


3 


We 


art of well conducting one's reaſon in the knowledge 


** 


ing. And ſo it is often uſed; as when we ſay, * the 
cc reaſon of a man teaches him this or that; meaning his 


1 at large, or the general power whereby 


he underſtands, For if ſcience, which, ſtrictly taken, is 
that particular kind of knowlege which is acquired by 
demonſtration, be yet often uſed more largely for knaw- 


lege in general, why may not reaſon, the great prin- 


ciple and faculty of ſcience, which, ſtrictly taken, ſignifies 
a power of knowing by ſuch a certain way and in ſuch 
a certain manner of proceeding, be taken as well in a 
greater latitude, for the power of knowing or under- 
ſtanding in general? f 
7. And the nature of the ſubject and queſtion nas 
under confideration requires that it ſhould be thus uſed 


here. For when it is enquired whether there be any 
thing in religion above reaſon, the meaning certainly 


can be no other than whether there be any thing which 
ſurpaſſes the power and capacity of a man's underſtand - 
ing to comprehend or account for? And he that ſays 
there is nothing in religion above reaſon, is ſuppoſed. to 
mean, that there is nothing in it beyond the compre- 
henſion of a man's natural underſtanding, nothing but 
what he can profound and fathom. And ſo alſo he that 


ſays, that there are myſteries in chriſtianity, or things 


above our reaſon, muſt be preſumed to mean, that there 
are revealed truths that ſo far exceed the meaſure of our 
intellectual faculties, and are of a fize ſo diſproportion- 
ate to our minds, that, with all the force and penetration 
of ſpirit, and the utmoſt application of thought, we 
cannot poſlibly comprehend them, be our method of 


proceeding what it will. I do not intend by thus to ſtate 


the queſtion (which ſhall be done more fully in its due 


place), but only to give an account of one of its terms, 
and to ſhow that by Reaſon I both do and ſhould here 


mean, a man's natural power of knowing or underſtand- 
ing in general. In which uſe of the word, it is no 


ſmall authority to me that the excellent and moſt accu- 
rate author of L' Art de Penſer, defines logick to be an 


of 
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of things: where, by reaſon, it is plain he muſt mean the 
ſame as underſtanding. 

8. What this power or principle of underſtanding is 
in itſelf, or in its own nature and eſſence, I do not pre- 
tend to know, as not having any clear idea of my own 
ſoul, and indeed as not knowing myſelf at all by idea, 
but only by a confuſe ſentiment of internal conſciouſ- 
neſs. And therefore I ſhall not go about to examine 
what it is. For the ſame reaſon alſo I ſhall not ſet 
myſelf to confider whether the underſtanding be any 
power or faculty really diſtinct from the ſoul, or only 
the ſoul itſelf acting after a certain manner, this being 
almoſt as obſcure as the other ; and I care not to employ 
either my own thoughts, or my reader's, upon things 
whereof I have not any clear conception. All that J 
mall therefore further treat of concerning the under- 
| ſtanding (for ſo I now call our reaſon) ſhall be with re- 
ſpect to its operations, by which the nature of it is beſt 
known, and whereof we are not only conſcious by way 
of ſentiment, but have alſo, or at leaſt by ſfelf-reflec- 
yo may have, ſome notion and conception by way of 

ea. 

9. Now theſe are ordinarily ſuppoſed to be three, 
apprehenſion, judgement, and diſcourſe; by apprehen- 
ſion, meaning the ſimple view or perception of a thing; 
by judgement, the joining or ſeparating of ideas by af 
firmation or negation ; by diſcourſe, the collecting of 
one thing from another. And upon this threefold 
ground our ſyſtems of logick have for a great while 
proceeded with great agreement. But as authentic as 
time and conſent have made this divifion,- I cannot think 
it right, when I compare it with what by ſelf- reflection 
I find to paſs within my own mind. For ſuppoſing it 
were true as to the matter of it; that is, I mean, that 
judgement and diſcourſe did really belong to the un- 
derſtanding (which yet the philoſophers. of the Car- 
tefian way will by no means allow), yet the form of it 
muſt needs be very unartificial and inaccurate. For 
truth being the general object of the underſtanding, _ 

| : : there 
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there being nothing in truth but ideas and the relation 
that is between them, it is impoſſible there ſhould be 


any more operations of the underſtanding than percep- 
tion and judgement; perception as to the ideas them- 


ſelves, and judgement as to their relation. Which 
judgement it is true may be either immediate or me- 
diate; immediate when the relations of ideas are judged 


of by the very ideas themſelves, or mediate when they 
are judged of by the help and means of ſome other idea ; 


but then all this is but judgement fill, though in two 


different ways, the ee between them being the 


ſame as between judging of a thing under the formality 
of a propoſition, and judging of the ſame thing under 
the formality of a concluſion. T de 1 are differ 
ent ways of judging, but ſtill they 2, both but judge- 
ments, and one as much as the "— So that in re- 
ality that which theſe men call diſccurſe is bat a {pecies 
of judgement ; and if for that reaton they will conſider 


it as diſtin from judgement, and make it a third ope- 


ration, they might as well have put in the other ſpecies 


too (judgement immediate), and ſo made a fourth. 
But then this is againit the great fundamental law of 


diviſion, which requires that one of the members ought 
not to be ſo included in the other, as that the other 

may be affirmed of it. hich is plainly the caſe here, 
this being ſuch a kind of diviſion, as if one ſhould di- 
vide a living creature into a plant, an animal, and a 
min, and that becauſe ciiccurſe is as much a ſpecies of 
judgement as man is of animal. And herein (though 


the matter be ſo clear that J need it not), yet I happen 
to have the authority of a conſiderable philoſopher on 


my fide, Monſicur Derodon, who in theſe iew words 
expreſies his fenſe full and home to this purpoſe ; 
* << the third operation of the mind,” ſays he, “ is 
commonly called diſcourſe, but is properly the judge- 
* ment of the cer aaa as inferred from the judge- 
% ment of the antecedent.? 


* Philoſo, Contract, Pe 242» | 
10. By 
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10. By this it is evident, that ſuppoſing the matter 
of this diviſion acer [ever] ſo true, that is, that judgement 
and diſcourſe do appertain to the underſtanding, yet the 
form of it is wrong; diſcourſe, which is here made a 
third member of the diviſion, being contained under 
judgement, which is the ſecond, as the ſpecies of it. But 
neither is the matter of it true. For judgement and 
diſcourſe, or to ſpeak more accurately, judgement, whe- 
ther immediate or mediate, does indeed not belong to 
the underſtanding, but (as will by and by appear) to 


the will. There is but one general operation that be- 


longs to the underſtanding, and that is perception. For, 
as I ſaid before, truth being the general object of. the 
underſtanding, and there being nothing in truth but 
ideas and their relations, all that the underſtanding can 
here have to do will be only to perceive theſe ideas, and 
the ſeveral relations that are between them. For, when 
this is done, then is a thing ſufficiently underſtood ; to 
underſtand a thing being no more than to perceive its 
ideas, and how they ſtand refated to one another. Here 


is the whole compaſs and full extent of the underſtand- 


ing, and all that we can poſſibly conceive by it; and he 
that perceives ideas and their relations, underſtands as 
much of them as is to be underſtood. Whereby it is 
evident, that perception 1s the only operation of the un- 
derſtanding, and that it can have no cther. It is true 
indeed there is variety in this perception, it being either 
ſimple or complex; ſimple of the ideas themſelves, and 
complex of their relations; which latter again is either 
immediate or mediate (as was ſaid before of judgement), 
but fail it is all but perception, though differently mo- 
dified ; which therefore I conclude to be the only ope- 
ration that properly belongs to the underſtanding. 

11. But now if all that of right belongs to the un- 
derſtanding be perception, then it is moſt certain that 
zadgement cannot belong to the underſtanding, and that 
becauſe judgement is not perception. For we are faid 


to judge as we perceive, and ſome are ſo much in haſte 


that they will judge before they perceive, which plainly 
| : {hows 
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ſhows them to be two different things. And that they are ſo 
this one argument, well conſidered, is a demonſtration, 
that judgement 1s a fallible thing, that may be true or 
falſe as it happens ; whereas perception is always true, it 
being a contradiction that it ſhould be otherwiſe : for 
what a man does not truly perceive, he does not perceive 
at all. I conclude, therefore, that judgement is not 
perception; and ſince perception is (as has been ſhown) 
the only operation of the underſtanding, I conclude 
again that judgement does not belong to the underſtand- 
ing, It matt, therefore, belong to the will, which is the 
proper ſeat both of judgement and of error 20 [4]. And it 
15 nothing elſe but the will's conſenting to and acqui- 
eſcing in the repreſentations that are made by the under- 
ſtanding. Which agrees well with thoſe weighty and 
very fruitful maxims, that the will is the ſubje& and 
«« principle of all error as well as fin (which indeed 

% ought to be voluntary to make it culpable) : that 
it is in our power ro avoid error by ſuſpending our 

% judgement till the evidence be clear, though it 7s 
be] not in our power to avoid ignorance or non-per- | 
ception of many things, by reaſon of the limitedneſs of 


Fc opr :faculties : that the fault of thoſe that err is, 
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that their wills run before their underſtandings, that Y 
they judge and pronounce before they perceive, or of | 
things whereof they have really no perception, which, 
indeed, is a great fault, and the cauſe of all our diſ- | 
orders : that we are accountable for our judgements 
as well as for any of our other actions: and, laſtly, 
that God is not the cauſe of any of our errors, which 
with reſpect to him are only negations, occaſioned 
only by his not having given us larger capacities; but 
with reſpe& to ourſelves are privations, proceeding 
from the all uſe we make of thoſe natural capacities he 
has endued us with.” All which great and momen- 
tous truths are grounded upon the very principle now 
laid down (which by this may appear to be ſomethang 
more than a curioſity), that judgement, however common- 


Jy aſcribed to the underſtanding, does yet really belong to 
LE the 
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the will, and not to the underſtanding, whoſe opera- 
tions are all terminated within the limits of perception, 
So well do theſe things cohere together, and fo aptly 
does one truth hang and depend upon another. 

12. But as right as I think this account of the mat. 
ter to be, yet, conſidering what an innovation it is from 
the ſcholaſtic meaſures, and how like a paradox it looks, 
J think a little countenance from authority may do well 
to counterpoiſe the prejudice of ſingularity. And be- 
cauſe this is. a greater innovation than the precedent one, 
J ſhall back it with an authority proportionably greater 
than what was uſed upon the other occaſion. It may 
«© he well concluded from what has been ſaid (favs a mo- 
% dern writer, and whom 1 think 1 may venture to call a 

* philoſopher), that the underſtanding never judges, ſince 
4e it only perceives, or ſince judgements and even reaſon- 
<© ings, with reſpect to the underſtanding, are only pure 
<< perceptions: that it is the will alone winch truly 
judges, in acquieſcing in that which the underſtanding 
hy repreſents to it, and involantanily repoſing itſelf there- 
6 in. And that alfo it is that alone which leads us into 
«© error.” Again, I ö fay then, that there is no other 
difference on the part of the underſtanding between a 
*« ſimple perception, judgement, and diſcourſe, but that 
«© the 1 6s perceives a ſimple thing without any 
<© relation to any thing whatloever, by a fimple percep- 
tion: that it perceives the relations between two or 
more things in judgement : and that, in fine, it per- 
t ceives the relations that are between the relations of 
things in diſcourſe. So that all the operations of the 
% underſtanding are no other than pure perceptions.“ 
All which he further explains and confirms by an illuſ- 
tration taken from numbers, with ſome other very con- 
ſiderable reflections upon it; which, for brevity's fake, 
I leave the curious reader to conſult, in order to his 
. ſatisfaction. ; 

. To this account of this moſt excellent” perſon 1 
fully agree as to the ſubſtance and matter of it, only 
.*. Recherche de la Veri:é Liv. 1. p. 10. 

0 would 
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would by his leave make ſome little alteration in the 
form of it; concerning which he had no occaſion to be 
ſollicitous, as not deſigning a formal and exact diviſion 
of the operations of the underſtanding ; but only to 
ſhew that they were all no other than pure perceptions. 
And ſo far his repreſentation of the matter is right, and 
ſo, I ſuppoſe, will the form of it be too if it run thus. 
The only operation of the underſtanding is perception; 
which perception is either ſimple or complex. Simple 
of the ideas themſelves, and complex of their relations. 
Which complex perception is again twofold, immediate 
or mediate. Immediate when the relations of ideas are 
perceived by the perception and collation of the very 
ideas themſelves, whoſe relations they are; mediate, 
when thoſe relations are perceived by the help or medi- 
ation of ſome third idea, made uſe of as a common mea- 
ſure of comparing thoſe ideas, which could not be ſo 
collated together as to have their relations perceived by 
themſelves. And in this, I think, we have a right 
account of the operations of the underſtanding, both as 
to matter and form; the knowlege of which, confider- 
ing how much ſpirit is above body, though it were only 
a piece of ſpeculation and curioſity, I ſhould think of 
areater worth and conſideration than that of the proper- 
ties of lines and figures, or any of the phenomenas of 
nature. | 

14. This complex perception, or the perception of 
the relations that are between 1deas, I take to be the 
{ame with what we commonly call knowlege : which 
is uſually defined by an evident aſſent, but I think not 
rightly. For an evident aſſent is the ſame as an aſſent 
upon evidence; that is, an aſſent to an evident thing, 
or to a thing whereof we have an evident perception, 
But now perception and aſſent are two things (the for- 
mer being the ground of the latter), and it is in the 
perception, not in the aſſent, that knowlege properly 
conſiſts. For knowlege is moſt certainly an act of the 
underſtanding ; and it was ſhown before, that the only 
operation of that is perception. As for aſſent, _= 
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will be found to belong to another principle. For aſ- 
ſent is no other than an affirmative judgement (for then 
a man is ſaid to aſſent to a thing when he judges it to 
be ſo or ſo, and then to difſent when he Judges it not 


to be io); and judgement, as was ſhown before, belongs 
to the will, Nor is it any thing to the contrary, that 


we neceſſarily aſſent to whatſoever we clearly perceive, 
This neither proves afſent and perception to be one and 
the jame, nor that aſſent does not belong to the will, 
but only that the will neceſſarily follows s, and cannot. 
poſſibly reſiſt the clear light of che underſtanding ; which 
is a great truth, but no objection. Aﬀent therefore 18 
always voluntary, though not always free; and, whether 
voluntary or free, is a plain act of the will embracing 
and acquieſcing in what is repreſented to it by the un- 
derſtanding. And therefore, though we do always aſ- 
ſent to what we evidently perceive, yet knowlege does 
not conſiſt in the aſſent, but in the perception, which 
18 mo ground of that aſſent. 

For, to puſh the matter a little further, though 
aſſent neceſſarily fellows | fo/low] upon clear perception, 
and cannot be ſeparated from it, yet ſure we may uſe 
abſtraction here, and conſider perception without conſi- 
dering aſſent, the idea of the one not including the idea 
of the other. But now I would fain know whether he 
that clearly perceives the relations of things one to ano- 

ther, may not be truly ſaid to underſtand or know thoſe 
things? Or whether there be any thing further requi- 
ſite to the underſtanding or knowlege of a thing, after 
a full and clear perception of it? If not (as I think 
no man that conſiders what he ſpeaks wall ſay that there 
is), then knowlege is ſuppoſed to be in its compleat and 
perfect act of being by perception alone, and that be- 
fore any aſſent be given; which aſſent therefore cannot 
go to the making up of its nature, ſince it was ſuppoſed 
to be compleat without it. To which I add, that let 
our aſſent be joined with never ſo much evidence, ſtill 


we are ſaid to aſſent becauſe we know, and to what we 


know. 80 that our knowlege is here pre- ſuppoſed to 


Our 
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our aſſent, and conſequently is in order of nature at 
leaſt before it, and therefore cannot conſiſt in it. I 
conclude therefore, that knowlege is not evident aſ- 
ſent, but perception, particularly that perception which 
[ call complex, the perception of the relations that are 
between ideas, whether as to agreement or diſagree- 
ment. Which, I think, till we can meet with a bet- 
ter, may ſerve for a tolerable definition of knowlege. 
10. But now whereas this complex perception (as 
was noted above) is either immediate or mediate ; hence 
it is that our knowlege alſo admits of the fame divi- 
ſion, being either immediate or medinte, or, if you 
pleaſe, intuitive or demonſtrative. Between which two . 
the difference uſually made is, that in intuitive know- 
lege we have an intire and ſimultaneous view of 
things, and ſee all at once; whereas in demonſtrative 
knowlege our proſpect opens by degrees, and we pro- 
ceea ſtep by ſtep, advancing from the knowlege of 
one thing to that of another. This account indeed is 
true, but not explicit enough to make it clear: For it 
is characterizing from the effect only, and does not ex- 
plain how our view in intuitive knowlege comes to be 
ſo intire, and in demonſtrative fo gradual and progreſ- 
ſive. This therefore muſt be deduced higher, and ex- 
plained by a more diſtin principle. And I think we 
ſhall diftinguith them more clearly and exactly by fay- 
ing, That intuitive knowlege is when we perceive the 
agreement or diſagreement of one idea with another 
immediately and by themſelves, without the mediation 
or intervention of any other idea. Demonſtrative, when 
this agreement or diſagreement is perceived not imme 
diately, by comparing the ideas with themſelves, but 
mediately, by comparing them with a third; that is, 
when we perccive them to agree or diſagree with them- 
ſelves, as we find them to do fo with tome third idea, 
which we are oftentimes forced to make ute of as x com- 
mon meaſure, becauſe we cannot always, by reaſon bf 
the narrowneſs of our faculties, fo collate and confront 
our other ideas together, as to ſee whether they agree 
or zo [not] by their mere compariſon. . ; 
| D 2. 17. This 
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17. This demonſtrative knowlege is what in the 
ſchools is called Science, concerning which great ſtir is 
made, and variety of definitions given; but which, by 
the meaſures already laid down, appearsto be nothing elſe 
but a mediate preception,. or the preception of the rela- 


tions of ideas by the mediation of ſome other idea. 


This other idea is what we uſually call a medium or 
proof, becauſe it is the common meaſure whereby our 
xdeas are compared, and the relations between them 
perceived, And it is the form and proceſs of the un- 
derſtanding, uſing this middle idea as a meaſure where- 
by to perceive the agreement or diſagreement of the 
others, according as they agree or diſagree with this, 
that I would call reaſoning ,which is not the very ſame with 
{cience, but the way and method to it. For we. are 
ſaid to reaſon in order to know, and ſcience is the ef- 
fect of demonſtration, according to that known ſaying 
in logick, demonftratio of fyllogiſmus ſcicntiam pariens. 
18. If this account of reaſoning be not clear enough 
to make it intelligible in itſelf, or to diſtinguiſſ it from 
ſcience, I would further explain it thus, by ſaying that 
reaſoning (as I here conſider it with reſpect to the un- 
derſtanding), is nothing elſe but the ſucceſſive percep- 
tion of each of the extreme ideas with the middle one, 


ia order to perceive the union that is between them, 


by the union that they have with the middle idea. As, 
for example: I am to perceive that ſpace is body; and 
not being able to perceive this by the immediate in- 
ſpection of theſe two ideas, I call in a third to my aſ- 
Eftance, and proceed to the perception of it thus: 
Whatever 7zs [be] extended is body; ſpace is extended, 
therefore ſpace is body. Here it is plain that I per- 


ceive the union of the two extreme ideas Space and 


Body, by the ſucceſſive perception of the union that 
each of them habe [has] with the middle idea, extended. 
Now, the very perception itſelf of the union of the two 
extreme ideas, ſpace and body, by the mediation of 
the third and middle one, is what I would call ſcience: 
For it is in the formality of this mediate perception 
that Jam ſaid to know that ſpace is body. But the 
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ſucceſſive perception that J have of the union of each of 
theſe two extreme ideas with the middle idea, in order 
to perceive the union they have among themſelves, is 
what I would call reaſoning. Which certainly cannot 
be the very perception of the concluſion itfelf (for that 
would confound it with ſcience), and yet muſt be per- 
ception too (or elſe 1t would not belong to the under-- 
ſtanding), and therefore can be no other than this ſuc-- 
ceſſive perception that I ſpeak of. Whereby it may 
appear that tne reaſoning here ſpecified, is not only 
diſtinct from ſcience, but alſo from that reaſoning which: 
conſiſts in illative affirmations and negations, and ſo is 
a ſpecies of judgement, and accordingly belongs to the 
will, not to the underſtanding, as was both remarked 
and accounted for before. 2 
19. Thoſe things which are known or perceived by 
intuitive knowlege, we call principles, and thoſe things 
which are perceived by demonſtrative knowlege, we 
call concluſions: which, though equally certain (becauſe 
the objects of knowlege), are yet not fo clear as prin- 
ciples, which ſerve, indeed, to the demonſtration. of 
other things, but need none themfelves, as being viit-- 


ble by their own light; and ſometimes are fo evident, 


that they are not fo much as capable of any, but are 
ſtrictly indemonſtrable, there being nothing more. clear.” 
than themſelves whereby they may receive further evi- 
dence. We ſay of ſuch propoſitions, That they: 
« are as clear as the light ;?* and there is more aptneſs-. 
in the compariſon than all that uſe it, I. believe, are 
aware of. For light is ſeen immediately and by itſelf, 
and not. by the mediation of any thing elſe; whereas 
all other things are ſeen by light. The light that is 


thus ſeen by itſelf anſwers to principles, and thoſæ other; 


things which are ſeen by light anfwer to concluſions... 
And the reſemblance holds as well on the part of the 
act, as of the object: for the firſt former] of theſe: 
ways of ſeeing anſwers to intuition, and the /a/? | latter þ; 
to demonſtration. So ſurpriſing is the agreemeat be— 
tween viſion and knowlege, and ſo ſtrange and won 
2 33 derful. 
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derful the proportion in this, as well as in ſome other 
things, between the ſenſible and the intellectual world. 
20. Intuition is by far the mo? | more] perfect and 
excellent way of knowlege, as being more clear, more 
fimple, and more intire. More clear, for here we have 
all light without any mixture of darkneſs, whereas in 
the other there is one dark ſide. More ſimple, for here 
the mind perceives the truth by one ſingle view, where- 
as in the other it is fain to multiply its perception. 
More intire, for here again we have the proſpe& lying 
altogether before us in its full and whole extent, whereas 
in the other it opens gradually and ſucceſſively, the 
light ſtealing in upon us more and more as we go further 
and further, as it does upon men that travel towards 
the Eaft, To which may be further added, that intui- 
tive knowlege ſuppoſes and proceeds from perfection 
of the underſtanding, whoſe perceptive faculty is here- 
by argued to be very bright and clear. For it muſt be 
a very clear perception to perceive the relations of ideas 
by the very ideas themſelves. Whereas demonſtrative 
Enowlege, and the neceflity of reafoning in order to 
It, zs [are] founded upon the narrowneſs of our intellectual 
capacities, which not being able to perceive the truth 
er falſhood of a propoſition by the ſingle collation of the 
two. ideas that compole it, are fain to make uſe of a 
third, as a common meaſure between them; and ſo, from 
the conſideration of ſomething more clear and better 
known, to proceed in the ſearch of what is more ob- 
ſcure and leſs known. Accordingly, we attribute the 
way of intuition to the moſt perfect beings, God and 
Angels. Though, as to Angels, I make no great doubt 
but that, in the conſideration of very compounded queſ- 
tions, and ſuch as include a multiplicity of relations, 
they are fain to uſe reaſoning as well as we (as in the 
more ſimple ones we uſe intuition as well as they), though 
perhaps after a much more perfe& manner, and by ſuch 
compendious and facilitating rules as we know. nothin 
of. And, as they. may be ſuppoſed, when they do rea- 
ſon, to reaſon better and more expeditely than we, fo, 
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with equal probability, it may be preſumed,. conſidering 
the great diſproportion of natures and ſtates: between us, 
that they uſe intuition in very many things, wherein we 
are forced to have recourſe to reaſoning. | 

21. Hereafter indeed, when, as the ſcripture tells us, 
all that is imperfect about us ſhall be done away, aad 
we ſhall be ic’, not only like, but equal to the 
Angels, we ſhall be able to. ſee (it is to be hoped) by 
intuition too; and that many things which we here not 
only were ignorant of, but thought impoſſible; things 
that were not only above our reaſon, but, as we thought, 
contrary to it. We ſhall not only be able to reaſon bet- 
ter than we do now, but ſhall, in moſt things, not ſtand 
in need of any reaſoning at all, but ſhall, with one fim-- 
ple view, glance over and through the relations of ideas, 
and fo have an intire proſpect of the fair field of truth. 
But at preſent we muſt travel it over, and that with many 
a weary ſtep, there being but very few things that we 
know by intuition, no more than juſt to give us a taſte - 
of the great privilege of heaven, and to encourage both. 
our defires and our hopes of that perfect ſtate, when. 
we ſhall be fo far from needing any logick to direct us 
in our reaſoning, that we ſhall have (in compariſon) but 
little need or uſe even of reaſon itſelf. But, in this pre- 
ſent ſtate of our non- age and infirmity, our neceſſity of 
it is very great. For our intuition is ſo ſhort- ſighted, 
and reaches ſo very little a way, that, as, if we knew 
no more than what we can by is | theſe] means attain 
to, the compaſs of our knowlege would be fo very 

ſcanty, that we ſhould not have near light enough to di- 
rect us in our journey through the world; ſo if we 
would know more, and ſee to a further diſtance from us, 
we muſt afliſt our feeble eye by the advantage of a glaſs. 
Now, reaſon is this glaſs, naturally, indeed, a very good 
proſpective, but which logick, and eſpecially algebra, 
has improved into a teleſcope. But yet, ſtill it is but 
an artificial way of ſeeing, and all art ſuppoſes and ar- 
gues a defect in nature. And, though it be a great help, 
yet we know it is no very great commendation to a man's 
eye-ſight to ſee with ſpectacles. | 

1 22. And 
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22. And why then are we proud? and why proud of 
that which ſhould rather deje& us, and make us humble, 
of our imperfections and our defects? Our natural rea- 
ſon is a mark of our limitation as creatures, and our arti- 
ficial one of our infirmity as men, and both together 
ive us but little light, and help us to ſee but a very 
little way off, and that after the moſt imperfect and de- 
fective manner, ſuch as upbraids our ignorance at the 
very 1ame time that it increaies our knowlege, our rea- 
Ton not fo much enlightening, as betraying the darkneſs 
of our underſtandings. Some few things, indeed, we 
know as angels do, by intuition (or elſe we could not fo 
much as reaſon like men), but ſtill the main fund of our 
knowlege lies in the rational and demonſtrative kind, 
and we are fain to uſe clues and chains to conduct our 
thoughts through the infinite mazes and labyrinths of 
truth; to proceed in a train, from one thing to another; 
to walk ſtep by ſtep; and feel out our way with weari- 
neſs and caution, like men that go in the dark. And 
ſuch, indeed, is our ſtate in this body and in this world. 
It is now a kind of night with us, as having for the moit 
part only the „er [le] light, reaſon, for our direction. 
As for the greater, inturtion, we have little more of that 
than of the refracted beams of the ſun a little before its 
rifing, and after its ſetting, enough to make a twilight, 
a mixture of light and darkneſs, but ſuch a mixture as is 
very unequal, darkneſs making the far greater part of 
the compoſition. And is not this confideration ſufficient 
(if there were nothing elie) to take down our pride, 
and inſpire us with a ſentiment of the profoundeſt humi- 
lity and ſelf-dejection. If not, let us con der, that even 
this een [le] light, that is to govern our preſent night 
and darkneſs, does oftentimes fail us, and ſuffer an eclipſe: 
let us confider, that we have a darker ſide yet, and are. 
ſubject to a much lower ditpenſation : there being many 
things, and thoſe of the higheſt nature, and greateſt im- 
portance, wherein our reaſon is utterly at a loſs, and 
cannot help us out, and with reſpect to which being 
deſtitute of ſight, we muſt be content to walk altogether - 
by Faith. Concerning which 1n the following chapter. 
HA.. 
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c 1 1 
Of Faith. 


1. YDAITH is a term of great ambiguity as well as 

F reaſon, but, not to inſiſt upon the ſeveral accepta- 
tions of it, as it is uſed either in So or in human writ- 
ings, I ſhall only define in what ſenſe J here take it, and 
then proceed to ſuch conſiderations upon it as may ſerve 
to lay open its nature, fo far as is requiſite to the preſent 
deſign. | | | 

2. I do not take faith here for the object of faith, but 
for the act or habit of faith, and that not ethically conſi- 
dered, as it denotes. the moral virtues of veracity, fide-. 
lity, honeſty, and the like, but logically, as it fignifies 
a certain aſſent, judgement, or perſuaſion of the mind, 
particularly that which 1s founded upon teſtimony or au- 
thority. So that the generical and common part of faith 
is aſſent, wherein it agrees with ſome other acts of the 
mind, and the more ſpecial and peculiar part that limits 
and contracts the general, and whereby the whole is dif- 
ferenced and diſtinguiſhed, is the motive and ground of 
this aſſent. It is, it ſeems, an aſſent grounded not upon 
the internal reaſon and evidence of the thing, but upon. 
the bare teſtimony and authority of the ſpeaker. 

3. For, I conſider that there are two general grounds 
of aſſent, reaſon, and authority. That is, we aſſent to 
a thing either becauſe we have ſome perception or know- 
lege of 1t ourſelves, or becauſe its truth 1s declared to us 
by another upon whoſe knowlege and veracity we think 
we may ſafely depend. If the reaſon or evidence of the 
thing be imperfect and incomplete, that is, if we per- 
ceive only in part, then we yield a partial and imperfect 
aſſent, mixed with ſome fear or ſuſpicion of the 
contrary, which is what we call opinion. But if the 
evidence be full and perfect, then we yield a firm and 
moſt aſſured aſſent, which is generally diſtinguiſhed from 
the other by the name of knowlege, which, according 
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to the common notion and difinition of it, is an evident 
aſſent. But it was ſhown before, that knowlege does 
not formally conſiſt in the aſſent, but in the perception 
which is the ground of the affent. And, indeed, how is 
it poſſible it ſhould conſiſt in any thing elſe ? For (to 
give yet a further confirmation to what has been already 
offered upon this occaſion) let aſſent be never fo evi 
dent, the evidence lies in the perception, not in the aſ- 
ſent, which of itſelf is a blind dark act of the mind, and 
can be ſaid no otherwiſe to be evident, than as it is an 
aſſent to an evident thing, that is, to what we perceive, 
But, now, perception and aſlent are not only two things, 
but ſuch as belong alſo to two different and diſtinct facul- 
ties, and therefore can never join together to make u 
knowlege, which is an act only of one. And, indeed, 
to ſpeak the truth, evident aſſent (as it is here applied): 
ſeems to me a mere jumble of words confuſely uniting 
together, in one idea, operations that belong to diſtinct 
faculties, one belonging to the will, and the other to 
the underſtanding. And how the reſult of this hetro- 
geneous compoſition ſhould be knowlege, I muſt con- 
feis to be indeed a myſtery above my comprehenſion. 
And, beſides, after all, an evident aſſent, when reſolved 
iato more words, will amount to the ſame as an aſſent 
to what we know; and would it not be a notable de- 
finition of knowledge, to ſay, that it is, “ an aſſent 
« to what we know 7?” 

4. If then knowlege be not an evident aſſent, and, 
indeed, as to the formality of it, has have] nothing of 
aſſent in it, as conſiſting purely and wholly in perception, 
it is plain that this aſſent to an evident thing ought not 
to be called knowlege. For it is neceſſary that the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of aſſent, ſhould all have the general na- 
ture of aſſent in them; and, conſequently, this, being a 
certain ſpecies of aſſent, muſt partake of the nature of 
aſſent in general, which it cannot do if it be knowlege, 
for that were to paſs over into another kind, knowlege 
not being aſſent, but perception. It is therefore moſt 
clear and evident, that our common ſyſtems have here 


allo 
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alſo gone upon a wrong ground, and that knowlege 
ought not to be put into the number of the three aſſents 
(which are uſually reckoned to be faith, opinion, and 
ſcience) ; ſince the aſſent, whoſe ground is full evidence, 
and which is the only one that may pretend, and is 
commonly preſumed, to be knowlege, is moſt appa- 
rently not ſo, as differing from it no leſs than in the 
whole kind. = 5 
5. If then it be demanded by what name I would diſ- 
tinguiſh this ſecond aſſent to a thing, when the evidence 
is full and complete, from the former, wherein the evi- 
dence is ſuppoſed not to be fo perfect, I anſwer, that 
indeed (ſo little have theſe things been conſidered as they 
ought) there is no proper name, that I know of, for it. 
When we aſſent to a thing of incomplete evidence, we 
call it opinion, and when we aſſent to a thing whoſe 
evidence is complete, this has been uſually called know- 
lege; but certainly with the utmoſt impropriety, 
knowlege, as appears, being quite another thing. But 
by what name to call it, or how to diſtinguiſh it, I pro- 
feſs I know not. Not for want of real difference and 
diſtinction in the thing (for my thought of it is very 
diſtin), but merely becauſe we want a word for it. As 
we do in like manner for aſſent upon reaſon in general, 
to diſtinguiſh it from aſſent upon authority in general. 
For, as aſſent upon authority in general, abſtradt ing from 
human or divine, is called faith, ſo alſo aſſent upon rea- 
ſon in general, abſtracting from complete or incomplete, 
ſhould be called ſomewhat, if one could tell what, as 
every generical idea ought to be diſtinguithed by a ge- 
nerical name. But ſince our language affords not any 
one word that will ſerve to either of theſe purpoſes, we 
muſt be content with the defnizio inſtead of the defini- 
tum, and expreſs things at large, by ſaying aſſent upon 
reaſon. or evidence, and aſſent upon ſuch evidence as is 
full and complete, which is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 3t 
from aſſent upon evidence incomplete, though we have 
no one proper word for this as we have for the other, 
which 1s fitly called opinion, whereby we denote the 
imper- 
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* both of the evidence and of the aſ- 
ent. | | 

6. But, now, if the aſſent be not grounded upon any 
internal reaſon or evidence of the thing at all, but only 
upon teſtimony or authority, then we call it faith. 
Which appears to be an aſſent of a quite different na- 
ture from the other two. For they both agree in the 
general nature of aſſent upon evidence, and differ only 
as the evidence differs, and that is gradually, as com- 
plete differs from mcomplete. But faith differs from 
them both in the whole kind, as having no evidence at 
all, but only authority for its ground. And thus we 
have here a threefold aſſent (though not ſuch as is 
taught us in the ſchools), the account of which in ſhort 

roceeds thus. All aſſent in general is either upon rea- 
on or authority. If the reaſon be incomplete, then it is 
opinion. If complete, then it is another kind of aſſent 
for which as yet there wants a name, as alſo there does 
for aſſent upon reaſon in general. But if the aſſent be 
upon authority only, then it is faith. 

7. Now this authority may be either of God or of 
Man. If the authority whereupon our aſſent is grounded 
be of man, then the aſſent that is ſo grounded is buman 
faith. If of God, then it is divine faith. Between 
which two there is this in common, that they both pro- 
ceed not upon the internal light and evidence of the 
thing, but upon authority, and ſo agree in the general 
nature of faith, only as the authority differs ſo the faith 
alſd vanes, and human authority differing from divine 
juſt as much as fallible differs from infallible, the ſame 

in proportion will alſo be the diffetence between hu- 
man and divine faith. That is, the former will always 
be a fallible, and the latter an infallible aſſent. 

8. Human faith (though ſometimes as actually un- 
deceived as divine) is yet always liable to error and 
deception, and ſo doubtful, hazardous, and uncertain, 
even when actually true, like a concluſion drawn from 
uncertain, premiſes ; in which reſpect it reſembles opi- 
nion, — that ſo much that ſome have eee it 

| | with 
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with it, though I think illogically enough, ſince though - 
there be a like uncertainty in both aſſents, yet they 
differ extremely in their formal motives, one being 
grounded upon reaſon, and the other upon authority. 
And the diſtinction of theſe aſſents is not taken from 
the degree of certainty wherein they agree, but from 
the quality of the motive wherein they differ. How- 
ever, though this makes [make] a great difference in 
notion, it makes none 1n the affairs of civil life, and the 
faith of him, that believes the teſtimony of a man, will, 
as to all real intents and purpoſes, go for no more than 
his opinion. And that becauſe, though different aſſents 
as to the formality of their motives, they are yet much 
at one rate for certainty, being both fallible in their 
grounds, and fo ſubject to error and deception. | 

9. But the caſe is quite otherwiſe as to divine faith, 
| whoſe foundation ſtands too ſure not only to be over- 
turned, but even ſo much as ſhaken. This faith is 
ſtrictly and abſolutely infallible, not ſubje& to the leaſt 
error, or poſſibility of erring, as having the very ground 
and pillar of truth itſelf, the omniſcience and veracity of 
God, for its ſecurity, than which there neither needs, 
nor can be greater. It is moſt certain that God is 
both actively and paſſively infallible; his omniſcience 
will not ſuffer him to be deceived himſelf, and his infi- 
nite veracity and truth will not ſuffer him to deceive 
us. And, therefore, he that builds his faith upon his au- 
thority, goes upon the moſt ſure grounds, and cannot 
poſſibly err in his aſſent. And as he 1s ſecure from er- 
ror, ſo he is alſo from all juſt reaſon of ſcruple or fear, 
and leaning upon a firm and indefectible ſupport, may 
ſtay and repoſe himſelf upon it with full acquieſcence. 
So that there 1s all the certainty that can be in this 
faith, both objective and ſubjective, that of the thing, 
and that of the perſon. The thing aſſented to is moſt 
undoubtedly true in itſelf, and he that aſſents to it ma 
be moſt firmly aſſured and perſuaded of the truth of it 
in lis own mind, and, among all temptations to doubt 


and 
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and diſtruſt may with great triumph and confidence ſay 
with the apoſtle, «< I know whom I have believed.“ 
(2 Tim. 1. 12.) ON, 

10. It was obſerved a little before of human faith, 
that it reſembles opinion, in as much as they are beth 
dubious and uncertain aſſents, as proceeding upon 
grounds of like uncertainty, though otherwiſe of differ- 
ent natures. Now, as this faith reſembles opinion, ſo 
in like manner it may be obſerved of divine faith that 
it reſembles ſcience, or, rather, that ſecond aſſent (for 
fo J am forced to call it for want of a better name) 
which we lately diſcourſed of, and placed between opi- 
nion and faith. The compariſon here bears the ſame 
proportion as to certainty, as it did in the other caſe 
as to uncertainty. Divine faith has all the certainty 
that is poſſible, and therefore, to be ſure, as much as 
ſcience or that fecond aſſent can have. There is as 
much certainty in the thing aſſented to, and there may 
be as much aſſurance and firmneſs of perſuaſion in the 
aſſent itſelf; or, in other words, whit a man believes 
upon the authority of God is in itſelf as certain as 
what he knows, and he may alſo be as certain of it. 
For he that aſſents to a thing upon full evidence, can 
but aſſent fully and perfectly without ſuſpence or heſita- 
tion; and ſo alſo can he that aſſents to a thing upon 
divine authority only. His ground 1s every whit as 
firm and ſure as the other's, and why then ſhould the 
meaſure of his aſſurance be leſs? It cannot poſſibly 
be, if he Enowvs Kno] and confrders [ confider ] upon what 
ground he ſtands. So that thus far, both in regard of 
the certainty of the object, and the firmneſs of the per- 
ſuaſion, divine faith may be juſtly placed upon a level 
with the moſt evident aſſent whatever. 

11. Nor, I ſuppoſe, will this be thought an undue 
elevation of divine faith. On the contrary, I expect to 
be complained of for ſetting the dignity of it at too 
low a pitch by thoſe who fay that divine faith is firmer 
than ſcience. But it 1s for want of the latter that 
theſe men ſo exceflively extal the former. I call it 


EX 
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exceſſively, becauſe it is what, ſtrictly and exactiy 
ſpeaking, cannot be. For what I perceive or know, is 

even by that very ſuppoſition unqueſtionably true (or 
elſe I cannot be ſaid to know it), and what I believe 
upon the higheſt authority can be no more. To ſay 
therefore that faith is firmer than ſcience, is like ſaying 
that one ſtraight line is ſtraighter than another. But 
perhaps their meaning only is, that it is ſafer relying 
upon the authority of God than upon our own rational 
faculties, which indeed is right, and I heartily wiſh all 
men were convinced of it. For though what I do ac- 
taally and really know be to the full as true and certain 
as waat J believe, and I can no more be out in one 
than in the other; yet it is more certain in the general 
that God cannot deceive me, than that my reaſon can- 
rot be deceived, Not that what 1 aſſent to by divine 
faith can have a greater objective certainty than what J 
clearly and diſtinctly perceive or know, but only that 
there is a poſſibility, not to ſiy danger, of my taking 
[of] that for a clear and diftin& perception which in- 
deed is not ſo; and fo, though I cannot be deceived in 


wnat I do tr uly know, yet I may be deceived in think- 


ing that I know when I do not. So that divine faith, 

though not more certain than knowlege itſelf, is vet of 
greater certainty than our knowing faculties ; and, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the believer goes upon ſurer grounds 
than the man of reaſon and demonftration. Becauſe 
his reaſon may poſſibly lead him into error, whereas the 
other's authority cannot. And when they are both in 
the right, yet ſtill there will be this difference between 
them, that his reaſon is only not deceived, whereas the 
other's faith is infallible, 

12. And thus far we have taken a view of the more 
bright and perfect ſide of divine faith; I mean that of its 
firmneſs and certainty, in reſpe& of which it flands 
upon a juſt level with ſcience. But it has alſo a more 
dark fide, in which reſpe& it comes ſhort of it, and 
mult give it the precedency. And I think it may be 
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very properly called a dark ſide, becauſe it conſiſts in 
darkneſs and obſcurity, and which 1s ſtill ſo much the 
darker, becauſe it is fo peculiar to faith, and makes fo 

eat a part of its character, being the main difference 
that diſtinguiſhes it from ſcience, or that ſecond aſſent 
before 73% bu of. For as to firmneſs and certainty, 
therein they agree. For faith may be firm, becauſe he 
that believes in God may be ſuppoſed not in the leaſt 
to heſitate or doubt of the truth of what he reveals. 
And it is alſo certain, becauſe it relies upon the moſt 
certain foundation, the teſtimony of God, who 1s infal- 
hble himſelf, and cannot deceive. And hitherto they 
run parallel one to the other. But here begins both the 
difference and the diſproportion, that there 1s clearneſs 
and evidence on the ſide of ſcience, and that ſecond af- 
ſent, whereas there is none on the fide of faith, which 
walks indeed upon firm ground, but altogether in the 
dark. For he that believes does not give his aſſent 
becauſe either by ſenſe or reaſon he perceives the object 


of his faith to be thus or thus, but merely becauſe he 


has the word and authority of God for it. Which, 
though it be ſufficient to found a firm and certain, is 
yet, however, not enough to beget a clear and evident, 
aſſent. So that the great and diſtinguiſhing character of 
ſcience and the ſecond aſſent, is light and evidence; and 
that of faith, inevidence and obſcurity, which accord- 


ingly is commonly ſaid to be an inevident aſſent. But 


how, and in what ſenſe it is ſo, ſeems not commonly to 
be ſo well underſtood ; and, for the conſequence of what 
depends upon the right ſtating of it, deſerves to be ex- 
plained with all poſſible exactneſs. 

' 13. In order to which we are carefully to diſtinguiſh 
between the thing believed, and the reaſon or motive 
that induces us to believe it ; even as in knowledge we 
diftinguiſh between the thing known, and the argument 


or medium by which it is known, the /cizum and the for- 


malis ratio ſciendi. The thing believed, | would call the 


matter or the object of faith, and the motive that in- 


duces 
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duces me to believe it, I would call the formal reaſon 
of faith. * Aquinas, I know, calls them both objects, 
and then after diſtinguiſhes them by calling the former 
the material object, and the latter the formal object of 
faith. Accordingly, he ſays, that © the formal object 
« of faith is the firſt truth,” meaning (as he afterward 
explains himſelf) that faith relies upon the truth ef 
God as its medium, or argument. Which medium I 
chuſe rather to call (and I think more incelligibly) the 
formal reaſon, than the formal object of faith. Since 
the term (object) ſeems more properly to deſign the 
matter of faith, or the thing believed, and is hardly ap- 
plicable to the motive or reaſon of beheving. How- 
ever, ſince we both mean one and the ſame thing, there 
need ¶ nceds | be no debate upon the different manner of 
expreſſing it; eſpecially ſince, if any one think his term 
more intelligible and expreſſive of the notion intended 
by it, or has [have] any reverence for it upon any o- 
ther conſideration, he 1s at liberty to ſubſtitute it in the: 
room of the other. 

14. This neceſſary diſtinction being premiſzch it 7M 
in the firſt place, to be well heeded, that when faith is 
ſaid to be an obſcure and inevident aſſent, this obſcurity 
or inevidence is not to be applied to the formal reaſon 
or motive of faith, but only to the matter or object of it. 
I ſay not to the formal reaſon of it For as there may be 
in general a clear reaſon why a man ſhould believe ah 
obſcure thing, ſo it is moſt certain that the formal rea- 
ſon for which we aſſent to the things of faith is vet 
clear. For this formal redſon is no other than the au- 
| thority of God; or, rather, ſince this includes the truth 
of the revealer as well as the revelation itſelf (for- 
otherwiſe of what authority would be the revelation), 
] would chuſe to ſay that the truth and revelation of 
God do jointly make up the formal reaſon of divine: 
faith, which accordmgly proce.ds upon this double 


* 222. Q. I, Art, 1. 
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principle, 1. That whatever God reveals [reveal] is 
true. 2. That this or that thing in particular is revealed 
by God. For faith has its reaſons as well as ſcience 
(though of another nature), and its reaſons are theſe 
two, as will more diſtinctly appear by diſpoſing the 


proceſs of faith into a ſyllogiſtical form, which will be 
this : 


Whatever is [Ze] revealed by God is true, 
This is revealed by God, 
Therefore this is true. 


The concluſion of this ſyllogiſm contains both the 
matter and the act of faith, as it is an aſſent to ſuch a 
thing upon ſuch a ground, which is implied by the illa- 
tive particle therefore. The two other propoſitions 
contain the ground itſelf or the formal reaſon of faith, 
which you ſee conſiſts of the double principle before- 
mentioned. Now, it is moſt apparent, that theſe two 
principles are both of them ſufficiently clear, or at leait 
may be ſo. It is clear, in the firſt place, that whatever 
3s [be] revealed by God is true. This is either ſelf- 
evident, or may be proved from the idea of God, and 
{o has either the light of a principle, or of a concluſion, 
either ai immediate or a mediate evidence. And it 
may be alſo clear (and, to be fure, is ſo whenever our 
faith is [be] well grounded) that ſuch a thing in parti- 
cular is revealed by God. And in both theſe reſpects 
it is true (what is commonly ſaid) that Faith is the 
*« hagheſt reaſon. For you ſee it is perfectly reaſon- 
able in its fund and principle, and does at laſt reſolve, 
as much as any mathematical concluſion, into a rational 
ground of unqueſtionable light and evidence. With 
this only difference, that a concluſion in geometry is 
founded upon a ground taken from within, from the 
intrinſic nature af the thing; whereas our concluſion of 
faith proceeds upon a ground taken from without, viz. 
from the authority of God, but ſuch as, however, in 
light and evidence, is no way inferior to the other. 


15. This 
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15. This by the way may ſerve to ſhew the vamity 
and impertinence of thoſe, who, when they are to prove 
that there is nothing in chriſtianity above reaſon, run 
out into a popular vein of harangue about the reaſon- 

ableneſs of the chriſtian religion, and its great accom- 
modation to human nature, crying out, with repeated 
importunity, that man 1s a reaſonable creature, chriſtian- 
ity a reaſonable ſervice, and faith a rational act, nay 
even the higheſt reaſon, and the like. As if we were 
for a blind and unaccountable faith, and denied the uſe 
of reaſon in religion, or that faith was founded upon 
reaſon. Or as if becauſe there 1s a reaſon from without 
for believing, therefore the thing believed might not 
from within, and as to the inward matter of it, be above 
reaſon, ſo as not to be comprehended or accounted for 
by it. But this will croſs my way again in another 
place (chap. 7. art. g.); and therefore | ſhall not anti- 
cipate here what further conſiderations I may have oc- 
caſion to beſtow upon it there. | | 

16. To return, therefore, I ſay that this obſcurity 
and inevidence that is in faith, and upon whoſe account 
it is commonly ſaid to be an inevident aſſent, does not 
belong to its formal reaſon (which you ſee may be clear 
enough, as clear as any principle of natural ſcience), but 
only to the matter or object of it. That is, in other 
words, the inevidence does not he in the reaſon of be- 
lieving, but in the nature of the thing believed. Not 
that the matter of faith again is wholly and all over 
without evidence (for then there would be no reaſon to 
believe it), but only that it has no evidence from 
within, and from the nature of the thing itſelf, as was 
remarked before. Not that this again is ſo to be under- 
ſtood, neither, as if the propoſition to be believed were 
not ſo much as ſimply intelligible as to the very literal 
ſenſe and direct ſignification of its terms. No, we are no 
more to believe we know not what, than to believe we 
know not why; and whatever darkneſs there may be in 
faith, it is ſtill ſo much a luminous aſſent, and an act of 
reaſon, as to require that we underſtand the ſimple 
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meaning of the propoſition we are to believe, as well as 
the grounds of credibility upon which it challenges our 
aſſent. For the general object of faith is truth, and 
truth is the relation of connexion between ideas; 
I fay ideas, for truth does not lie in ſounds or 
words; but in things. Therefore, to believe ſuch a 
thing to be true, is the ſame as to believe that there is a 
connexion between ſuch ideas. But then a man muſt 
know what thoſe ideas are, or elſe how can he believe 
they are connected. Therefore, he muſt underſtand 
ſomething more than the terms chemſelves; he muſt alſo 
have the ideas of thoſe terms, which is the ſame as to 
underſtand the meaning and fignification of them. 
And, indeed, he that has no idea or conception of what 
he believes, believes he knows not what; and he that 
believes he knows not what, cannot be properly ſaid to 
believe any thing. In all faith, therefore, the propoſition 
muſt be ſimply intelligible, and though the truth of it 
be to be believed, yet the meaning of it muſt be under- 

ſtood. | 

17. For we are again carefully to diſtinguiſh be- 

tween the meaning of a propoſition, and the truth of a 
propoſition. The meaning of a propoſition 1s only the 
determination of the ideas that are ſignified by ſuch 
terms; the truth of it is the union or connexion that 
18 een thoſe ideas. Now, though a man does | 4] 
not ſee the connexion that is between the ideas of that 
propoſition he is ſaid to believe; yet he muſt in ſome 
meaſure perceive the ideas themſelves, becauſe, in be- 
lieving the propoſition, he is ſuppoſed to believe that 
ſuch ideas are ſo related and connected together. When, 


therefore, it is ſaid that the matter of faith is inevident 


as to the intrinſic nature of the thing, the inevidence 
muſt not be thought to lie in the ideas whereof the pro- 
poſition to be eee conſiſts, but 1 in the connexion of 
thoſe ideas; that is, not in the meaning of the propo- 
ſition, but in the truth of it, which is properly the ob- 
ject of faith, as the ideas themſelves are of perception. 
Wiach again, by the way, may ſerve to diſcover another 
inſtance 
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inſtance of impertinency in the reaſoning of thoſe, who, 
when they are maintaining that there can be no article 
of faith above reaſon, divert into pompous flouriſhes 
and declamations about the intelligibility of the objects 
of faith, and the utter impoſſibility of believing what 
is not intelligible. As if we denied the ſimple intelli- 
gibility of the propoſition, or would have men believe 
they know not what (which certainly would be a ſtrange 
degree of 1mplicit faith, and more nonſenſical than that 
of the collier); or, as if that propoſition, whicli is clear 
enough as to its ſimple meaning, might not be inevident, 
and fo above reaſon, as to its truth; or, in other words, 
as if clearneſs of ideas might not conſiſt with obſcurity . 
of their connexion. 5 

18. But then it muſt be obſerved again, that when 
we ſay that the inevidence that is in the matter of 
faith reſpects the truth of the propoſition, not the mean- 
ing of it, or the connexion of the ideas, and not the 
very ideas themſelves, this is not ſo to be underſtood 
neither, as if the matter of faith, even thus conſidered, 
were abſolutely, and in itſelf neceſſarily, inevident, and 
ſuch as could not poſſibly be known without altering its 
nature, and ceaſing to be any longer the object of 
faith. I know the contrary ſuppoſition has prevailed 
in ſome ſchools, where it paſſes almoſt for principle and 
maxim, that knowlege and faith are mutually excluſive 
of each other, that the ſame thing cannot be at once 
the object of both, and that therefore, if a thing be be- 
heved, it cannot be known, and, if known, that it cannot 
be believed. St. Aultin was of this opinion, and has 
in many places declared his mind to this purpoſe, par- 
ticularly in his XL Treatiſe (tom. 9. p. 107.) of his 
Expoſition upon St. John's Goſpel. And his authority 
has recommended it (as it did moſt other things) to ſe- 
veral of the ſchoolmen, particularly Aquinas, whence it 
has been tranſmitted down among many modern writers 
of the ſyſtematical way, both philoſophers and divines. 
But we muit follow reaſon before authority, and who- 
ever can be prevailed with to lay the matter quite aſide, 


and 
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and to uſe the other as he ought, will, I believe, clearly 
perceive that nothing hinders but that the ſame propo- 
ſition may be at once the object of both faith and ſci- 
ence, or that the ſame thing may be at the ſame time 
both known and believed, provided it be by different 
mediums, according to the diverſity of the reſpective 
Ats. | | 
19. For not to enter into the wrangle and duſt of the 
ſchools upon this occaſion, it may be ſufficient to con- 
fider that there is no manner of oppoſition between 
faith and knowlege, or the moſt evident aſſent as to 
the eſſence of the propoſition (that being not ſuppoſed 
to be denied in the one which is affirmed in the other, 
or the contrary), but only as to the medium of the act. 
Aud that it is net the abſolute nature of the thing be- 
lieved, but the quality of the motive that ſpecifies faith, 
and diſtinguiſhes it from other aſſents. So that it is no 
matter what the abſolute nature of the thing be in 1t- 
ſelf, whether it be evident or not evident, knowable or 
not knowable, provided it be aflented to upon the pro- 
per medium dad motive of faith, that is, upon authority, 
without any reſpect had to the natural evidence of the 
thing, though otherwiſe never ſo evident in its own 
abſolute nature, ſo as to be the object of ſcience (though 
upon a different medium) at the ſame time. For, as 1 
ſaid before, it is not the nature of the thing, but the 
quality of the medium that ſpecifies faith ; and though 
the ſame thing cannot have two natures, or be in itſelf 
at once evident and not evident, yet why may it not ſuſ- 
tam two different relations, or be conſidered in two dif- 
ferent mediums, fo. as to be ſaid to be known when 
perceived by its evidence, and to be believed when 
aſſented to upon authority? Which certainly may be 
done as fully, and with as little regard to its evidence, 
as if there were no evidence in the thing at all. So 
that the evidence of the thing does not hinder the be- 
lief of it, ſuppoſing the belief not to proceed upon that 
evidence, but upon its own proper medium, auchority. 
20. But 


— 


— 
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20. But to uſe a way of arguing leſs abſtract, though 
it may be with ſome more preſſing and convincing. 
Suppoſe God ſhould reveal to me a geometrical truth, 
as that two triangles having the fame baſe, and being 
within the ſame parallels, are equal ; and I, who at firſt 
received 1t upon his bare authority, ſhould come- after- 
wards to be able to demonſtrate it myſelf upon the known 
principles of art. Who that well conſiders the natures of 
theſe things would ſay that my ſcience evacuated my 
faith, and that I ceaſed to be a believer as ſoon as I 
became a mathematician ? For though I am [| be] now 
ſuppoſed to know what before I only believed, yet why 
ſhould this knowlege deſtroy my faith, fince I may ſtill 
have as much regard for the authority of God, and as 
little to the evidence of the thing, as I had before the 
demonftration, and would ſtill be ready to aſſent to it, 
though there were no evidence to be produced for 1t, 
only upon the ground of divine authority? And, to uſe 
another ſenſible, though not ſo artificial [a] way of ar- 
guing, I would fain know whether any one of thoſe 
who are of the contrary ſentiment would refuſe 
a demonſtrative account of a revealed truth, ſup- 
poſe the creation of the world, merely for fear of 
injuring or deſtroying his faith, which yet he were 
bound in conſcience to do, if knowlege and faith 
were ſo excluſive of each other, and inevidence and 
obſcurity were ſo abſolutely of the eſſence of faith as 
ſome pretend. For then it would not be lawful to ac- 
quire the natural knowlege of any revealed truth, be- 
cauſe it is unlawful to deſtroy one's faith; and every 
believer would have juft reaſon to fear all further light 
and information about what he believes, which yet I 
think would be acknowleged by all an extravagant 
ſcruple, ſuch as can hardly enter, much leſs ſtay long 
in, any conſidering head; and is withal contrary to a 
plain exhortation of the apoſtle, who bids us add to our 
faith knowlege. (2 Pet. 5. 1.) 8 

21. When, therefore, the matter of faith, as it is taken 
for the truth of the propoſition believed, is * 
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with obſcurity, and faith itſelf upon that account is ſaid 
(as it commonly is) to be of inevident things, the 
meaning ought not to be of an abſolute, but of a re- 
lative inevidence. Not that what is believed is ſo 
all over dark and obſcure that it cannot (while be- 
lieved) abſolutely be known, but only that it cannot 
under that formality, and fo far as it is believed, being 
neceſſarily in that reſpect inevident, how bright or clear 
ſoever it may be in other reſpects. That is, in other 
words, 1 the thing believed, abſolutely conſidered, 
may be evident, yet it is not ſo as believed, or in re- 
lation to faith, becauſe that has no regard to the evi- 
dence how bright ſoever it may ſhine, but proceeds 
wholly upon another argument, between which and the 
evidence of the thing there is not the leaſt affinity or 
communication. The ſhort is, the object of faith, ſim- 

ly and abſolutely ſpeaking, may admit of evidence; 
lat then, though it be never ſo evident and demonſtrable 
in itſelf, yet, as believed, it is always obſcure, faich 
having no regard to the proper light and evidence of 
the thing, but only to the teſtimony of the revealer, 
whoſe bare authority is the only motive that determines 
her aſſent, and the only ground upon which ſhe lays 
the whole weight of it; though the truth of the thing 
in itſelf, abſolutely conſidered, may alſo ſtand upon 
other foundations, be rationally accounted for by argu- 
ments from within, and fo be ſeen by its own light. 
But let the hght ſhine never ſo bright upon the object 
from other ſides, faith lets in none, nor has any regard 
to that which ſhe finds there, but connives at it, and 
walks (as I may fay) with her eyes ſhut, contenting 
herſelf with the certainty of revelation, and leaving to 
{ſcience (if there be any) the evidence of the thing. 
So that the object is always dark to her, how clear and 
bright ſoever 1t may be in itſelf, or appear, when abſo- 
lutely conſidered, to a philoſophic eye. In which re- 
ſpe& it falls very ſhort of the perfection of ſcience, 
though, in reſpect of firmneſs and certainty, it be equal 
to it, as wae ſaid before, All which is briefly couched 
8 in 
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in that excellent account of faith given by the author 
to-the Hebrews, when he ſays, that it is the ſabſtance 
of things hoped for, and the argument of things not 
« ſeen”? (Heb. 11. 1.) . Where by ſubſtance and ar- 
gument he equals it with ſcience in regard of the firm- 
neſs and certainty of the aſſent, but by ſaying that it 
is of things not ſeen, he makes it vail, and ſtoop to it 
in point of evidence, in which reſpe& indeed faith, as 
firm and as certain as it is, is as much inferior to ſei- 
ence, as darkneſs is to light. | 

22. To gather up then what has been here diſcourſed 
at large concerning the inevidence of faith into one 
view. When we fay that faith is an inevident aſſent, 


© we are not to underſtand this inevidence of the formal 


reaſon of faith, but of the matter of it. And when we 
ſay that the matter of it is inevident, we ſhould not in- 
tend by it that it is wholly and all over without evi- 
dence, but only that it has none from within or from 
the intrinſic nature of the thing. And when we ſay 
that the matter of faith is inevident from within, this 
again is not to be intended of the ſimple meaning of 
the propoſition, but of the truth of it. And when we 
ſay that the truth of it is inevident, this again, laſtly, 
15 not to be underſtood, as if it were always and neceſ- 
ſarily ſo in its own abſolute nature, but only ſo far 
forth as it is believed, or as it is conſidered under the 
formality of an object of faith. Or, in other words, 
the inevidence of the matter of faith, in reſpect of the 
truth of the article, is not an abſolute but a relative in- 
evidence. Not that the matter of faith is never abſo- 
lutely and in the nature of the thing inevident (for it 
may be ſo too, as will be ſeen afterwards), but only 
that it is not neceſſarily ſo, there being no reaſon from 
the nature of faith that requires it ſhould, which may 
conſiſt with evidence, though it proceeds f proceed] not 
upon it, and has [have] no regard to it as a motive. 
So then the forma] reaſon of faith 1s always clear, the 
matter of it abſolutely conſidered may be clear ar not 
clear, as it happens, according as the nature of the 
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thing is, but as believed, or as conſidered under the 
formality of being the object of faith, ſo it is always 
inevident and obſcure, as being not ſuppoſed to be aſ- 
ſented to for the ſake of its evidence (even when it 
has any), but wholly upon another account, already 
ſufficiently repreſented. i 
23. And thus, having ftruck ſome light into the 
darkneſs of faith, by ſtating and explaining, with what 
exactneſs I could, in what ſenſe it is an inevident aſſent, 
I cannot forbear obſerving by the way (though a little 
of the ſooneſt), of what ſervice this account may be 
towards the grand queſtion of believing things above 
Treaſon. For, if faith be an inevident aſſent, ſo far, at 
leaſt, as not to reſpe&t the evidence of its object, 
why may not a thing be believed though it be above 
reaſon? For what though it be above n ah is it there- 
fore above faith? Has faith any regard to evidence? 
Or is it determined by any rational motive, I mean, 
that is taken from the nature of the object? Even 
when a thing is evident, faith is not ſuppoſed to aſſent 
to it becauſe of its evidence, and why then may not a 
thing be believed though it be not evident? Some 
contend that faith and evidence cannot poſſibly conſiſt 
together, and, according to them, not only what 1s 
inevident may be believed, but whatever zs [Be] be- 
lieved muſt be inevident. But this I look upon, and 
have already ſhewn to be a miſtake. And it is a miſtake 
in the extremity too. For I take it to be every whit 
as much an extreme to ſay that the obje& of faith 1s 
always inevident, as to ſay that it is always evident. 
However, it 1s always inevident ſo far as believed, 
which is the middle point between the two extremes, 
The nature of faith requires, at leaſt, this relative in- 
evidence of the object, whatever it be in its own nature, 
and we need no more. For, if the object of faith be 
always inevident ſo far as believed, then will it not fol- 
low that it may be believed though inevident? For my 
art, I ſee nothing that ſhould hinder this conſequence, 
A the principle it proceeds upon be right. The _ 
| ciple 
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ciple is (and a very moderate one ſure, the generality 
of writers ſtraining the matter a great deal higher), that 
the object of faith is inevident as far as believed. The 
conſequence 15, that therefore a thing may be beheved, 
though inevident. It is true, indeed, one of theſe is an 
abſolute, and the other only a relative inevidence. 
But this ſignifies nothing to the argument. For why 
may not a thing, reall/ and in itſelf inevident, be he- 
lieved, when even that which is evident is conſidered by 
faith as inevident ? Why, then, it 1s all one (as to faith) 
as if it were ſo indeed; for what does the evidence fig- 
nify, or what real alteration does it make, if faith has 
[ave] no regard to it, nor conſideration of it? And 
what ſhould hinder, then, but that a thing really inevident 
may be believed, eſpecially if revealed by God himſelf, 
and concerning himſelf, The ſhort is, faith, as faith, 
has no regard to evidence (I mean that of the thing), 
and faith, as divine, has no need of it; and, therefore, 
why an inevident thing may not be believed, 1s what 
I do not underſtand, and would be glad to learn. 
24. But to return (for I look upon this as too much 
a digreſſion from the preſent, and too much a preven- 
tion of what is to follow, to be further purſued). After 
having thus diſcourſed of the nature of faith in general, 
and the double diftribution of it into human and divine, 
with proper conſiderations upon each of them, it re- 
mains that it be now further conſidered that each of 
theſe may be either explicit or implicit. Then we are 
ſaid to believe explicitly, when we believe determinately 
ſuch or ſuch a thing in particular, diſtinctly knowing 
what that particular thing is. And then implicitly, 
when we believe indeterminately and at large whatever 
is [be] propoſed to us by ſuch an authority, not know- 
ing what in particular is propoſed, or what it is we be- 
lieve. Which, though it ſeems | /eem] to carry the ap- 
pearance of an aſſent too blind and hood-winked to be 
the act of a reaſonable creature, may yet, in its proper 
place, become him as much as the other; and, indeed, 
15 every Whit as rational an aſſent in its ground and 
| F 2 prin- 
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principle. For all explicit faith is founded upon im- 
plicit, and has implicit faith in it. 

25. To underſtand both this and the nature of im- 
plicit faith the better, we are to conſider (what has 
been already intimated) that faith proceeds upon pre- 
miſſes, as well as ſcience, and is the concluſion of a 
iyllogiſm. And I further note (what perhaps may not 
be unworthy the obſervation of the curious), that the 
major propoſition in, faith explicit, is the concluſion in 
faith implicit, as may be ſeen in the ſyllogiſm before 
ſet down. | | | | 


Whatever 7s [e] revealed by God is true, 
This is revealed by God, 
Therefore this is true. 


The major propoſition here (whatever 7s [be] revealed 
by God is true), is the concluſion of implicit faith, 
whoſe act is as much to believe to be true whatever 
God reveals [reveal], as the act of explicit faith is to 
believe that this or that in particular is ſo. So that 
explici: faith proceeds upon implicit, borrows from it 
its concluſion for its principle, and begins where the 
other leaves off. Juſt as, in the ſubalternation of ſci- 
ences, that which 1s a concluſion m one 1s a principle 
in the other, ſo it is here in the ſubalternation of theſe 
two faiths, whereof that which 15 explicit may be ſaid 
to be ſubalternated to that which 1s implicit. Let not 
any, therefore, vilify or diſparage implicit faith as a 
blind and irrational aſſent, fince it lays a ground for 
explicit, which ſerves itſelf of it, uſing its concluſion 
as a principle, even as what is a conclution in geometry 
is a principle in perſpective. And as geometry is 
therefore accounted the ſuperior ſcience, ſo ought im- 
plicit faith to be reckoned as the ſuperior faith, upon 


whoſe concluſion the other proceeds, and which itſelf 
proceeds thus, | | 


Whatever 
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Whatever 7s [Be] revealed by him that is infallible ! 18 
true, 

God is infallible, - 

Therefore whatever 7s « [be] revealed by God 1s true. 


Here, beſides that it is plain to be ſeen that the con- 
cluſion of this laſt ſyllogiſm is the principle of the pre- 
cedent one, and that explicit faith ſuppoſes what is 
proved in implicit ; it may be further noted, that im- 
plicit faith (as being the higheſt degree of faith) is due 
only to the higheſt, that 1s, to an infallible authority, 
the reaſon why whatever 7s [be] revealed by God 1s 
here concluded to be true, being, becauſe he is infal- 
lible. Infallibility, then, is the proper ground of im- 
plicit faith; and, accordingly, the church of Rome, 
aſſuming to herſelf the character of infallible, does, 
upon that ſuppoſition, rightly require it. I ſay, upon 
that ſuppoſition, for ſhe is right enough in her con- 
ſequence, ſuppoſing her principle to be true. But the 
truth of it is, that is moſt extravagant, and ſuch as carries 
in it ſuch matchleſs arrogance and preſumption as befits 
[4:1] only him“ who, as God, ſitteth in the temple of 
„ God, thewing himſelf that he is God (2 Theſ. 2. 

4).” For God only is infallible, and therefore he only 
has right to require implicit faith. And to him, in- 
deed, it is due from every one of his creatures in the 
higheft meaſure imaginable, as is alſo implicit obedi- 
ence upon the ſame ground. Of both which we have 
a ſignal example in Abraham (Heb. 11. 8.), who, When 
he was called by God to go out into a place which he 
ſhould after receive for an inheritance; is ſaid, “ by 
«« faith to have obeyed, and to have gone out, not 
«© knowing whither he went.” 

26. But now what can be more dark and inevident 
than this implicit faith? Its formal reaſon, indeed, is 
ſufficiently clear, and it reſolves at laſt into a ground 
highly rational, and ſo may be ſaid in that reſpect to be 
the higheſt reaſon. For certainly nothing ean be more 
_ reaſonable than to believe whatever God (who is infal- 
3 lible) 
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lible) reveals [reveal]. There is, therefore, no dark. 
neſs on this fide. Nay, even the light itſelf does not 
mine more clear. But, as for the matter of it (if I 
may call it ſo where nothing diſtinaly is believed), that 
is ſure as dark and obſcure as can well be conceived, fo 
dark as even to be inviſible. For a man to believe at 
large, without any reſtriction or limitation, whatever 
God ſhall propoſe to him, let it be what it will, not 
knowing what that is (like Abraham's going, „not 
1 knowing whither he went?”), is ſuch a dark and ob- 
ſcure act of faith, as has nothing clear in it but the hu- 
mility and devotion of him who ſo believes. This is a 
faith worthy of God, as well as peculiar to him, and it 
is the great inevidence and obſcurity of it that makes 
it ſo. For, fo far is the matter of it from having any 


the matter of it is. Here, then, is the very blackneſs 
of darkneſs; and he that has this mfolded faith (as 
every true believer has), and can thus truſt God in the 
dark, where he ſees nothing but only the general rea- 
ſon of his ſo doing, is not likely, in any of the more 
explicit inſtances of it, to plead the inevidence of the 
article to excuſe his infidelity, or to deny his faith to an 
otherwiſe ſufficiently clear revelation, merely becauſe it 
is above his ſhallow reaſon. 

27. Upon what has been hitherto diſcourſed, it will 
not be difficult to give, in few words, a ſatisfactory reſo- 
lation of a celebrated queſtion, which, among the 
ſchoolmen, has made a great many, and that is, whe- 
ther faith belongs [ belong} to the underſtanding or to the 

will : it 1s plain, by the meaſures already laid down, 
that it belongs to the latter. For faith (as all acknow- 
lege) is an aſſent, and aſſent is a ſpecies of judgment, 
and judgment (as has been ſhewn already) is an act of 
the will, not of the underſtanding, whoſe only opera- 
tion is perception, and, conſequently, faith is an act of 
the will conſenting to, embracing, acquieſcing, and re- 
poling itſelf in what the underſtanding repreſents as 


propoſed and revealed by God. And, indeed, unleſs. 
= judg- 


evidence in it, that it is ndt ſo much as evident what 
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judgment, and, conſequently, faith, did belong to the 
will as their proper and immediate principle, it is im- 
poſſible to conceive how a man ſhould be blame-worthy 
for any of his opinions; or how he ſhould ſtand ac- 
countable either for error on the one hand, or for in- 
fidelity and hereſy on the other. For, if faith be an act 
of the underſtanding, then, ſince the only operation of 
the underſtanding is perception, the greateſt fault of an 
infidel or a heretic will be non- perception, which, in- 
deed, is not error but ignorance; whereas infidelity and 
hereſy are always ſuppoſed to include error, and to be 
alſo the worſt of errors. And this non- perception is 
only a negation, and ſuch as reſolves into want of 
parts, which is not a moral but a natural defect, 
whereas infidelity and hereſy (as indeed all that is 
faulty) are underſtood to be privations and defects of a 
moral nature. But, then, to make them ſo, they muſt be 
voluntary (nothing being faulty but what is ſo), that 
is, again, they muſt be wilful, that is, they muſt be acts 
of the will; and, conſequently, faith, which is the ha- 
bit whereof thoſe ſins are privations, muſt alſo belong 
to the ſame principle, or elſe, in ſhort, there would be 
neither virtue in having it, nor vice in being without 
it. And, accordingly, our Saviour, in upbraiding the 
Jews with infidelity, does all along not only by conſe- 
quence, but directly and expreſsly, charge it upon their 
wills: „ Ye will not come to me, that ye may have 
al , 9. 40}. | : 
28. And thus I have gone through what I intended, 
and what indeed is of greateſt conſideration, upon this 
ſubject of faith. In the account of which, if 1 differ 
from any authors of the better character that have either 
profeſſedly or occaſionally written upon it, particularly 
Baronius and Dr. Pearſon, it is not that J love to lay 
aſide great authorities, or affect to be by myſelf, but 
Wears I follow the beſt light of my underſtanding, 


write with freedom and ingenuity what I think, and 

endeavour to repreſent things as they are, without — | 

regard to authority any further than I think it jon. 
| 1 
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with truth and reaſon. Which ſhall alſo be my rule in 
what remains of this treatiſe. - In the mean time, what 
has been hitherto diſcourſed concerning reaſon and faith 
may ſerve as a good preparation in order to an account 
of the great queſtion concerning the belief of things 
aboye reaſon. But, before we enter upon any thing 
of that nature, it is fit the diſtinction of abewe reaſon, 
and contrary to reaſon, be conſidered and rightly tated, 
N which is the taſk allotted for the next chapter. 


- 


C 


The Diftinfion of things Contrary to Reaſon, a Abo 
Reaſon, Confidered. 


1. Here are ſome diſtinctions in the world that are 

| without a difference, though difference be the 
ground of all diſtinction; and this by ſome is pretended 
to be of that number, who will have the parts of it to 
be coincident, and that contrary lo reaſon and above rea- 
fax ſignify in reality alike, and are but different expreſ- 
ſions for one and the ſame thing. And, though they 
may be reaſonably ſuſpected to do this to ſerve the in- 
tereſt of a cauſe for whoſe advantage it would be to 
have this diſtinction taken away, yet they have the con- 
fidence to charge the ſame upon thoſe that hold it, pre- 
tending that it 1s only a dextrous ſhift and evaſion in- 
vented by ſubtle men as an expedient to relieve the 
diſtreſs of a deſperate argument, when there is nothing 
Elſe to be ſaid for it. 

2. Which of theſe is the evaſion, either the denying 
or the allowing ] this diſtinction, will beſt appear 
by the examination of it, which, beſides its ſervice- 

— ableneſs 
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ableneſs to our clearer proceeding in what we are now 
upon, I am the rather induced to undertake, becauſe 
(as Mr. Boyle obſerves in a little treatiſe upon this 
ſubject) there are divers that employ this diſtinction; 
„few that have attempted to explain it, and none 
« that has taken care to juſtify it.“ Indeed he him- 
felf is the only perſon that I know of that has written 
profeſſedly about it (and I cannot but wonder that a 
thing of ſuch curioſity and importance ſhould be ſo little 
conſidered), though I think he has not gone to the bottom 
of the ſubject, nor is ſufficiently clear even as far as he 
goes. However, becauſe he has ſome conſiderable 
obſervations upon it (as indeed his thoughts are gene- 
rally very good), and there is no reaſon why we ſhould 
refuſe any additional light in ſo dark and untrodden a 
way, I ſhall, for the further advantage and illuſtration 
of the matter, firſt draw up into a ſhort view what that 
excellent perſon has meditated concerning it, with ſuch 
occaſional remarks as I ſhall think neceſſary, and then 
proceed to ſtate the thing according to my own concep- 
tions, hoping that between us both it will be ſufficiently 
cleared, and that nathing of any conſequence will be 
overlooked that belongs to the conſideration of this ſo 
little conſidered, and almoſt virgin ſubject. 6 Qf9 
3. Togive you, then, in the firſt place, the ſum of Mr. 
Boyle's account; he propoſes in general two things: 1. 
To declare in what ſenſe the diſtinction is to be under- 
ſtood : 2. To prove that it is not an arbitrary or illuſory 
diſtinction, but grounded upon the nature of things. As 
to the firſt, he tells you that by things abowe reaſon, he con- 
ceives ſuch notions and propoſitions as mere reaſon, that 
is, unaſſiſted by revelation, would never have diſcovered 
to us, whether thoſe things be to our finite capacities 
clearly comprehenſible or not. And that, by things 
contrary to reaſon, he underſtands ſuch conceptions and 
propoſitions as are not only undiſcoverable by mere rea- 
{on, but ſuch as, when we do underſtand them, do evi- 
dently appear repugnant to ſome principle, or to ſome 

concluſion of right reaſon, 
Aa. Now, 
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4. Now, PUR 1 go any further, I would here, by 
this great man's leave, and with due deference to his 
high character, remark, that, though things undiſ- 
— by mere reaſon, without revelation, may, 
in a certain ſenſe, be ſaid to be above reaſon, in as much 


as they ſurpaſs the natural ability of the underſtanding 


to make the firſt diſcovery of them, yet this is not what 
divines mean by above reaſon, as they uſe the phraſe in 
this diſtinction, oppoſing it to contrary to rea/on. For, 
this diſtinction was intended againſt the Socinians, who 
generally reje&t the myſteries of faith as contrary to 
ſenſe and reaſon ; to which we reply, that they are not 
contrary to reaſon, but only above it. They cry out 
that this is no diſtinction, but a mere ſhift and evaſion, 


| pretending that the parts of it fall in together, and that 


what is above reaſon is alſo contrary to it, and there- 
fore not to be beheved. Now, it 1s moſt plain, that both 


_ they that uſe this diſtinction, and they againſt whom it 


is uſed, do not mean by things above rea/or ſuch as are 
beyond the firſt invention or diſcovery of it. For, be- 
fides that to mean that our myſteries are only undiſcover- 
able when we ſay they are above reaſon would be too 
little a thing to oppoſe to contrary to reaſon, it is alſo 


too little a thing to intend by myſtery, ſince, though the 
undiſcoverableneſs of them by reaſon might be a ſuffi- 


cient ground of their being ſo called before their revela- 
tion, it can be none now after they are revealed. And, 

therefore, if we ſay of theſe myſteries now that they 
are above reaſon, we cannot be preſumed to intend it in 
reſpect of their undiſcoverableneſs. And it is as plain, 

that aur adverſaries do not ſo underſtand us. For they 
deny that things above reaſon are to be believed, and that, 
becauſe (according to them) above reaſon and contrary 
to reaſon are all one. But now no Socinian that under - 
ſtands his own principle would deny the credibility of 
things above reaſon, as that ſignifies only undiſcovera- 
ble by reaſon alone; much leſs would he 2 ay that what is 


above reaſon (in that ſenſe) is alſo contrary to it. No; 


without doubt they will in this ſenſe both allow us the 
| diſtinction 3 
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diſtinction, and the myſteries (if they may be ſo called) 
that are built upon it. But then this plainly ſhews that 
they do not underſtand it in this ſenſe, any more than we. 

5. Inſtead therefore of ſaying undiſcoverable, he ſhould 
have ſaid incomprehenſible by reaſon. Into which he 
ſlips unawares, in the account of the other part of the 
diſtinction, things contrary to reaſon, by ſaying, that they 
are ſuch as when we do underſtand them do appear re- 
pugnant &c. which plainly implies that the former 
things that were ſaid to be above reaſon, are ſuch as we 
do not underſtand, even when diſcovered, and not ſuch 
as we are not able only to diſcover ; ſince otherwiſe 
there will be no antitheſis in the ſecond part, in which 
there is nothing amiſs except thoſe words, „ as are not 
« only undiſcoverable, which in my judgment ought 
to be expunged as the production of the firſt miſtake. 

6. Mr. Boyle proceeds to illuſtrate his explanation of 
this diſtinction by a compariſon drawn from fight. He 
ſuppoſes a man to be aſked by a diver what he could ſee 
in a deep ſea. To which the man 1s ſuppoſed to reply, 
that he could ſee into a ſea-green liquor, to the depth of 

ſome yards, and no further. So that if further ho if 
he could ſee what lies at the bottom of the ſea, his 
anſwer, no doubt, would be in the negative. But then, 
3f the diver ſhould let himſelf down to the bottom, and - 
bring up thence and ſhew him oyſters, or muſcles with 
pearls in them, he would eaſily acknowlege both that 
they lay beyond the reach of his fight, and that the 
pearls were genuine and good. But, if the diver ſhould 
further pretend that each of theſe pearls was bigger than 
the ſhells they were contained in, this would be thought 
noc only undiſcernable by the eyes, but contrary to their 
informations, and to admit this would argue the fight 
not only to be imperfect, but falſe and deluſory, and 
accordingly it is preſumed that this he would not admit. 

7. Now, I not only allow this compariſon, but even 
admire it for the ſingular aptneſs and pertinency of it to 
illuſtrate, even to the ſenſe, the difference between things 
above, and things contrary to reaſon; only I _ it 

vems 
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ſeems to proceed upon the ſuppoſition, that by things 
above reaſon are meant ſuch only as are incomprehenfi- 
ble by it, which certainly would make the compariſon 
much more appoſite and exact. Whereof he himſelf ap- 
pears ſenſible at the end of it, where, offering to con- 
fider the matter more diſtinctly, he tells you that the 
things above reaſon are not all of one ſort, but may be 
diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, ſufficiently differing from 
each other. Which he makes to be theſe, that there 
are ſome things that reaſon by its own light cannot diſ- 
cover. And others, that, when propoſed, it cannot 
comprehend. This, indeed, 1s true, but then he 
ſhould have ſaid ſo ſooner, and have told us withal, that 
by things above reaſon (as the phraſe is uſed in this diſ- 
tinction) he meant the latter ſort only, the former not 
being to the purpoſe. „ 
8. However, he proceeds upon that part firſt, that 
is, to ſhew that there are divers truths in the Chriſtian 
Religion, that reaſon, Jeft to itſelf, would never have 
been able to find out. Of which he gives ſeveral 
inſtances, which, as not being to the point, I paſs over, 
and come to his other conſideration of _things above 
reaſon, meaning ſuch as when propoſed do ſurpaſs our 
comprehenſion, and that ( as he well obſerves), upon 
one or other of theſe three accounts, either as not 
clearly conceivable by our underſtanding, ſuch as the 
infiniteneſs of the divine nature, or as inexplicable by 
us, ſach as the manner how God can create a rational 
foul, or how this, being an immaterial ſubſtance, can 
act upon a human body, or be acted upon by it, &c. 
Or elſe, laſtly, as aſymmetrical or unſociable, that is, 
ſuch, as we ſee. not how to reconcile with other things 
hl evidently and confeſſedly true, whereof he gives an in- 
. ſtance in the caſe of preſcience and contingency. 
; 9. He further obſerves (and I think rightly ), that 
there may be difference of degree in things above rea- 
ſon, as to their abſtruſeneſs. That ſome things appear 
to ſurpaſs our underſtandings immediately, even before 
attentively looked into. And other things only when a 
17 narrow 
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narrow inſpection is made into them, being intelligible 
enough in the groſs, and as employed in common diſ- 
W Whereof he gives inſtances in place, time, 
and motion. And he makes uſe of this obſervation to 
ſolve a difficulty wherein it is 1 that we cannot 
profeſs to believe things which we acknowledge to be 
above our reaſon, without diſcovering that we do not 
well conſider what we ſay, and that we then talk like 
parrots. To which the ſubſtance of his anſwer is, that 
we may talk of thoſe things, according to that notion 
of them which is more obvious and ſuperficial, though 
not according to that which is philoſophical and aceu- 
rate. | $, 740M 
10. After this explanation of what is meant by above 
reaſon, and contrary to reaſon, he comes, in the ſecond 
place, to juſtify the diſtinction by ſhowing that it is 
grounded upon the nature of things: And that he does, 
by ſhowing that there 1s no neceſlity that things above 
reaſon ſhould be alſo contrary to reaſon. This he ſhows, 
firſt, of things above reaſon in the firſt ſenſe, viz. thoſe 
that are undiſcoverable by reaſon alone; but this being 
not the ſenſe of above reaſen, as it is uſed in this diſ- 
tinction, and ſince things, according to this ſenſe, above 
reaſon are not affirmed by our adverſaries to be con- 
trary to it, I paſs over all that he, ſays upon this part, 
and ſtrike in with him again where he ſhows the ſame 
of things above reaſon in the ſecond ſenſe. I cannot 
meet with any thing directly under that head, but on! 
a few paſſages here and there ſcattered up and down. As 
when he ſays of Galileo, that, when he firſt made his 
diſcoveries with the teleſcope, and ſaid that there were 
planets that moved about ſupiter, he ſaid ſomethin 
that other aſtronomers could not diſcern to be true, but 
nothing that they could prove to be falſe. And again, 
when he ſays that for a thing to be above reaſon is ex- 
trinſical and accidental to its being true or falſe. Be- 
cauſe, to be above our reaſon is not an abſolute thin 
but a reſpective one, importing a relation to the 
meaſure of knowlege 1 belongs to human under- 


ſtanding. 
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ſtanding. And therefore it may not be above reaſon 
In reference to a more enlightened intelle&t &c. which 
indeed is righily and very 1 remarked in itſelf, 
and no leſs pertinently to the preſent buſineſs. And 
again, when he ſays that there are ſome things true 
which yet are liable to objections not directly anſwera. 
ble, and ſo above reaſon. He inſtances in the contro- 
verſy of the diviſibility of quantity, where each fide of 
the contradiction is preſſed with unanſwerable objections, 
and yet, as parts of a contradiction, one of them muſt 
neceſſarily be true. And yet, take which you will, you 
run into invincible difficulties. Which indeed well 
concludes that a thing that is above reaſon may yet 
be true, and if true then not contrary to reaſon, it be- 
ing impoſſible that what is ſo ſhould be true. Which 
ene conſideration is indeed enough to juſtify the diſ- 
tinction beyond all exception. 

11. Mr, Boyle has yet a further obſervation concern- 
Ing this diſtinction, too confiderable to be paſſed over; 
and that is, that he looks upon it to be of importance, 
not only to the defence of ſome myſteries of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, but even of ſome important articles of 
natural theology, in which (as he ſhows by ſeveral in- 
ſtances) there are many doctrines which muſt be ac- 
knowleged to be true, and yet whoſe modus is not 
explainable. . 5 

12. After this he conſiders an objection wherein it is 
retended that the granting [o/] this diſtindtion would 
be of bad conſequence, as affording ſhelter to any un- 
intelligible ſtuff that a bold enthuſiaſt may obtrude 
under the venerable title of a myſtery, that is above 
reaſon. To which he anſwers very judiciouſly, that he 

does not deny but that the diſtinction is liable to be ill 
employed, but that this is no other than what is com- 
mon to it with divers other diſtinctions, which are with- 
out ſcruple admitted becauſe uſeful, and not rejected 
becauſe they have not the privilege that they can never 
be miſapplied. And that therefore, both in reference 
to thoſe other diſtinctions, and that he had been treat- 


ing 
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ing of, it becomes men to ſtand upon their guard, and 
ttri.tly examine how far the doctrine, propoſed as a 
myſtery, is entitled to the benefit of this diſtinction. 
Which if it ſhould be employed to juſtify any thing, 
that, though ſtiled a myſtery, is but a pretended one, 
the error (as he well obſerves in the cloſe of all) will 
lie, not in the grouadleſſneſs of the diſtinction, but in. 
the erroneouſneſs of the application. 0 

13. In this you have the ſum and ſubſtance, as brief- 
ly and as clearly as I could repreſent it, of Mr. Boyle's. 
thoughts concerning things 4 reaſon, and contrary 
to reaſon, which, like all his, are great and ſtrong, and: 
(allowing only for thoſe inaccuracies taken notice of) juſt - 
and true. And now, though what this excellent perſon- 
has ¶ have] offered may ſerve to let in [d] a: great deal of 
light into the diſtinction, yet ſince a thing of ſuch con- 
fequence if true, and ſo much conteſted whether true 
or no [not], can never be made too clear, and ſometimes 
a different though not better repreſentation of a thing 
may contribute to its further ilſuſtration, every reader 
having his particular point of view ſo as that the very 
ſame notion or truth that does not meet with him in one 
poſture may ſhine full in his face and ſtrike him with 
ſucceſs in another, I ſhall, therefore, under the ſhelter 
of Mr. Boyle's authority, and by the advantage of his 
light, venture to ſet do vn my own thoughts concerning 
this weighty point, applying myſeif chiefly to that 
part of it wherein I think the other account moſt 
defective. 

14. And, firſt, though it ſhould be true, that to be 
above reaſon, is to be incomprehenſible, and to be con- 
trary to reaſon, is to appear repugnant to ſome principle 
or concluſion of right reaſon, yet I do not think this of. 
itſelf ſufficient either to clear or to juſtify the diſtinc- 
tion, fince it may be both again demanded what it is 
to he incomprehenſible, and what repugnant;. and. 
again diſputed, whether incomprehenſible and repug- 
nant be not the ſame, as well as whether that which 

is above reaſon be not alſo contrary to it. And then we 
8 . are 
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are but where we were before. This account of the 
matter is then too groſs and general to be reſted in, 
and we muſt be therefore more minute and particular 
in our explanation of it, if we would be more clear. 
185. However, ſince generals are to go before, and 
do alſo prepare the way for particulars, I ſhall fir 
Propoſe the general idea of things above reaſon and 
contrary to reaſon, and then particularize upon that 
idea, by opening and unfolding more diſtinctly and 
explicitly what is contained in it, and by fo compar- 
ing and collating together the two parts of the notion, 
as to.ſhow the real difference that is between them. 80 
that I ſhall make but one work of the explanatory and 
juſtificatory parts, ſuppoſing that there needs no more 
to the juſtification of the diſtinction, than only to have 
the members of it well explained. For, if the idea 
of above reaſon be diſtinct from the idea of contrary 
to reaſon (as the explanation of them will ſhow that it 
Is), then the diſtinction proceeds upon a real difference, 
is grounded upon the nature of things, and has all that 
is neceſſary to a true and good diſtindtion. 0 

; 16. By things above reaſon, then (as the expreſſion 
is uſed in this diſtinction), I conceive to be meant, not 
ſuch as reaſon of itſelf cannot diſcover, but ſuch as 
when propoſed it cannot comprehend. And by things 
contrary to reaſon. I conceive ſuch as it can and does 
actually comprehend, and that, to be abſolutely im- 
poſſible. Or, in other words, a thing is then above 
reaſon, when we do not comprehend how it can be, 
and then contrary to reaſon, when we do poſitively 
comprehend that it cannot be. Thus in the gene- 
ral. | 

17. But, to be a little more SC ; we are to 
conſider, upon the firſt part, that when we ſpeak of 
things above reaſon, the word reaſon here ( as was 
ſown in the firſt chapter) ſignifies the ſame as under- 
ſtanding, and there being but one only operation of 
that, namely. perception, by comprehend here muſt be 
meant the lame as by perceive, So that when we ſay of 
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things above reaſon, that they are ſuch as reaſon cannot: 
comprehend, it is the ſame as to ſay they are-ſuch as the 
underſtanding cannot perceive. But then, when we ſay- 
cannot perceive, it is to be carefully noted, that this is 
not to be underſtood of the literal and grammatical mean- 
ing of the propoſition, as.if the thing ſaid to be above- 
reaſon were perfectly unintelligible, but only of the truth: 
of it, as was obſerved before. concerning faith. And. 
then again, when we ſay that above reaſon is when we 
do not comprehend or perceive the truth of a thing, this 
muſt not be meant of not comprehending the truth in its 
whole latitude and extent; ſo that as many truths ſhould: 
be ſaid to be above reaſon as we cannot thus thoroughly 
comprehend and purſue throughout all their conſequences. 
and relations to other truths (for then almoſt every thing 
would be above reaſon), but only of not comprehending - 
the union or connection of thoſe immediate ideas, of which. 
the propoſition ſuppoſed to be above reaſon conſiſts... And 
which is therefore ſaid to be above reaſon, not becauſe - 
the ſimple and direct meaning of its terms is unintelli- 
gible, or becauſe. the truth of it is not comprehenſible - 
in its remoteſt and utmoſt extent, but purely becauſe the - 
connection of its ideas, or the manner of it, is not diſ- 
cernible ; and that, partly for want of ſufficient clearneſs 
of the ideas themſelves, ſo as to be able to perceive their 
union intuitively, and partly for want of a due and pro- 
per medium whereby to compare them, ſo as to diſcern. 
their union in the way of ſcience and demonſtration... 
18. It is alſo to be obſerved, upon the ſecond part of 
the explanation, that J chuſe-rather to ſay that: things. 
contrary to reaſon are ſuch as we perceive to be impoſ- 
ſible, than ſuch as appear contrary to ſome. principle or- 
ſome concluſion of right reaſon... This being the more 
general and abſolute idea, whereof the two other: are 
but inſtances and ſpecifications. For then is a thing: faid 
to be impoſſible, when its ideas cannot ſtand together or- 
be united; which may be either becauſe of. the imme 
diate oppoſition and inconſiſtency of the ideas themſelves: 
with themſelves, ſo as mutually to exclude. eachother 
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(as in a contradiction), or becauſe of their inconſiſtency 
with ſome other truth, with which 7 LH] cannot comport. 
Or, in other words, either becauſe one of the ideas can- 
not conſiſt with the other, by reaſon of the immediate 
oppoſition that is between them, or becauſe the union of 
both is inconſiſtent with ſome truth or other, which there- 
fore will not ſuffer them to be united. Which truth will 
be, indeed, either a principle or a concluſion of right 
Reaſon; And then we are ſaid to perceive a thing to 
be impoſſible, when we perceive that its ideas cannot 
ſand together, and that, either immediately by the very 
inconſiſtency of the ideas themſelves, or mediately by 
the repugnance that they carry to ſome other truth, whe- 
ther principle or concluſion. Which repugnance I take 
to conſiſt in this, that the ſuppoſed principle or conclu- 
fon cannot ſtand with the union of ſuch ideas, and that 
therefore, if ſuch a principle or ſuch a concluſion be true 
(as 15 ſuppoſed), then ſuch ideas are, not united, and in- 
deed are as uncapable of union, that is as impoſſible, 
as if there were an immediate inconſiſteney between the 
ideas themſelves. So that for a thing to be contrary io 
Reafon is, in ſhort, for the underſtanding to perceive 
the abſolute impoſſibility of it, or that its ideas cannot 
ſtand together, which it does either immediately by per- 
cerving the direct inconſiſtency of thoſe ideas, or mediate- 
ly by perceiving their inconfiſtency with ſome evident 
and inconteſtible truth or other, whether principle or 
concluſion. For the way and method is [ere] the ſame in 
knowing a thing to be falſe or impoſſible, as in knowing 
It to be true; and, accordingly, as the proceſs of the 
underſtanding 1s either immediate or mediate in the lat- 
ter, ſo is it allo in the former. But though there are 
De] theſe different ways of perceiving the impoſſibility 
of a thing, it is in the general perception of its impoſſi- 
bility, and not in the ſeveral ways of it, that its contra- 
Tiety to Reaſon muſt be made formally to conſiſt; even 
as it was ſhevwn before of knowlege, which is made to 
eonſilt in the perception of the relation of ideas, and not 
in this or that determinate manner of perceiving it, which 
2 1 indeed 
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indeed ſerve afterwards: to diſtinguiſh knowlege into its 
kinds (as ſuppoſe intuitive and demonſtrative), but do 
not enter into its firſt and general idea. For which con- 
| ſderation, I think the perception of a thing's impoſſibility 
does better expreſs its contrariety to Neal. than the re- 

ugnance it appears to have to ſome principle or conclu-. 
fon of it; that being only (as I ſaid before) an inſtance 


and ſpecification {and but one ſingle one too) of its im- 
poſſibility. | EX J 
19. So, now-we are arrived to a clear and diſtinct 
conception of things above Reaſon, and things contrary 
to Reaſon. A thing is then above Reaſon, when we do 
not perceive or comprehend how it can be. And then, - 
contrary to Reaſon, when-we do-perceive that it cannot 
be, or is impoſſible. As, to give a plain and ſenſible in- 
ſtance of each of theſe: that the ſides of an hyperbola 
ſhould be always approaching to each other, and yet ne- 
ver meet, though continued to infinity, is a propoſition 
of unqueſtioned certainty in geometry; and yet ſuch as 
paſſes the reaſon of a man to comprehend how it can be, 
and therefore may properly be ſaid to be one of thoſe 
things that are above Reaſon. But now, that a triangle 
ſhould have parallel ſides, is not only above Reaſon, but 
directly contrary to it. For, here, the underſtanding is 
not only at a loſs to comprehend how it may be, but 
does poſitively and evidently perceive that it cannot be; 
it being utterly impoſlible that a figure of three lines 
ſhould have its fides parallel to each other. : 
20. Now, though by this explanation of things above 
Reaſon, and contrary to Reaſon, the difference between 
them 75 { he] already obvious even to the eye, and ſtares a 
man in the very face, like things of great inequality whoſe 
difproportion appears at view without meaſuring. them; 
yet, for further ſatisfaction's ſake, and to make the mat- 
ter as plain as any thing in nature, to all but thoſe; who 
either have not, or will not uſe their underſtandings, let 


us a little compare theſe ideas together, thereby the bet- 
ter to illuſtrate their difference. : © 


21. Is 
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21. Itis moſt evident, that the idea of things above 
Reaſon, and the idea of things contrary to Reaſon, are 
two really diſtin& ideas, and that one is not the other. 
This immediately appears from the very direct view of 
the ideas themſelves. For what can be more plain, than 
that not to compreh*nd how a thing may be, and to com- 
prebend that it cannot be, are two different things? And 
what better way have we to know the diſtinction of 
things, but only that the idea of one is not the idea of another? 
But, then, beſides, the 1deas of theſe things are not only 
formally different from each other, but have alſo different 
properties and charaters belonging to them, and ſuch 
too as are excluſive of each other; and which therefore. 
do manifeſtly ſhew the ideas to which they belong to be 
diſtinct. For, for a thing to be above Reaſon, implies. 
only a negation, the not comprehending how a thing 
can be; but, for a thing to be contrary to Reaſon, im- 
plies the poſition of an intellectual act, the comprehend—- 
ing that it cannot be. Again, in — above Reaſon, 

the propoſition is ſuppoſed not to be underſtood; where 
as, in things contrary to Reaſon, it is ſuppoſed to be well 
underſtood, and that, to be falſe and impoſſible. Again, 
in things above Reaſon, the mind determines nothing. 
concerning the object propoſed, whether it be true, or. 
whether it be falſe, whether it be poſſible, or whether it 
be impoſſible. All that ſhe determines is concerning 
her own act, that ſhe does not comprehend how it can 
be. But whether it be or not, that ſhe does not affirm, 
but holds herſelf in a perfect ſuſpenſe. But now, in 
things contrary to Reaſon, the mind is every whit as 
roy and deciſive ; and does determine as boldly and 
reely, as in thoſe things that are moſt according to it. 
Whereby it plainly appears, that to be contrary to Rea- 
fon, 1s thing more than to be above it, and that the 
mind proceeds a great deal further in the former than in 
the latter; the language of the ſoul in things above Rea- 
ſon being only, How can theſe things be!“ But in 
things contrary to Reaſon, ſhe is pofitive and dogmatical,. 
roundly pronouncing, ** "This cannot be.“ So chat un- 
leſs there be no difference between a negation and a po- 

| tive 
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ſitive act, between the ignorance or non-perception of a 
thing, and the knowing [/] it to be falſe, between ſuſpen- 
tion and a peremptory determination, between a greater 
and a leſs, it is moſt. undeniably evident that the parts 
of this diſtinction are not only really but widely different, 
and that to be above Reaſon is one thing, and to be con- 
trary to Reaſon is another. 

22. If it be pretended (as ſome, perhaps, may be 
likely to object), that to be contrary to Reaſon implies 
a negation, as well as to be above Reaſon; becauſe it 
is there ſuppoſed to be comprehended that the thing is 
falſe and cannot be, and that therefore they agree ia 
one of the main inſtances of their difference: to this the 
anſwer is clear and full. I grant there is a negation in 
one as well as the other, but then I diſtinguiſh of ne- 
gation. There is a negation of the act, and a negation 
of the object. Contrary to Reaſon does indeed imply a 
Ws of the object; that is, it implies a ſeparation 
and diſunion of certain ideas, as inconfiftent and incom- 

patible one with another. But it does not imply a ne- 
gation of the act, but the quite contrary ; becauſe the 
underſtanding is here ſuppoſed poſitively to comprehend 
the thing, and withal the unpoſlibility of it, which is not 
done in things above Reaſon, wherein the negation 1s 
that of the act. So that this firſt and great difference 
between them ſtands firm and good. FT 

23. And now, having thus far juſtified the reality of 
this diſtinction of things above Reaſon, and contrary to 
Reaſon, both by the explanation and collation of the 
parts of it, which thereby appear to conſiſt of ideas as 
different as can well be conceived, I might further pro- 

ceed to do the ſame by producing ſome inſtances of things 
confeſſedly above Reaſon, that are alſo notwithſtanding 
as confeſſedly true. For if any one thing that is above 
Reaſon be yet found to be true, this plainly demonſtrates 
the thing in queſtion (if there can be yet any queſtion 
about it); moſt evidently ſhowing, that what is above 
Reaſon is not, as ſuch, contrary to Reaſon, it being impoſ- 
ſible that what is contrary to Reaſon ſhould be true, what. 


* 
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ever 7s [be] contrary to Reaſon being alſo as contrary 
to Truth. I might alſo further allege, that to be above 
Reaſon, does equally abſtract from true and falſe (which 
contrary 70 Reaſon does not), and that, not only becauſe, 
as I obſerved before, it determines nothing concerning 
its object, but alſo becauſe it is a thing not of an abſo- 
lute, but of a relative importance, as being an extrin- 
fical denomination. taken not from the nature of the ob- 
je& as it is in itſelf, but only as it is to us, and in relation 
to our not only finite, but wy limited capacities. For 
to be above Reaſon, is not to be above Reaſon in gene- 
ral, or all Reaſon, ſo as to be abſolutely incomprehen- 
fible, but only Human Reaſon, But then that which is 
above the reaſon of a Man, may not be above the reaſon. 
of an Angel (as indeed what is above the Reaſon of one 
man may not tranſcend that of another); and what is above 
the reaſon of an angel may yet be perfectly compre- 
hended by God, the Supreme and Sovereign Reaſon. 
So that to be above Reaſon here is of a reſpective ſigni- 
fication, ſuch as does not expreſs the quality of the ob- 
ject as it is in its own nature, but only as it is in reference 
to ſuch a particular faculty, whereas to be contrary to 
Reaſon, is not a relative but an abſolute thing; and 
whatever 7s [be] contrary to Reaſon, 1s contrary to all. 
Reaſon, and 1o conſequently to Truth. I ſay, I might 
further inſiſt on theſe, and ſome other conſiderations, 
but being partly prevented here by Mr. Boyle (whoſe 
account I would have uſed to ſupply the defects of mine, 
as mine is intended to ſupply ſome of his), and having 
ſo abundantly cleared the difference of theſe things al- 
ready, I ſhall not fo far diſtruſt either the ſtrength of the 
argument, or that of my reader's underſtanding, as to 
proſecute this matter any further than only to ſhape an 
- anſwer, out of what has been laid down, to an objection 
which I meet with in a modern writer againſt Monſieur 
Jurieu, and which, to do it the utmoſt juſtice, I will ſet 
down in his own. words. To 

« Ihave 
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24. have conſidered,” ſays he, the diſtinction 
% which they uſe between being contrary to Reaſon, and 
being above Reaſon. It is agreed, that it is not poſ- 
« fible to believe what is contrary to Reaſon. But it is 
1 ſaid that we can well believe what is above Reaſon. 
„ This diſtinction ſeems to me of no uſe, or elſe I do 
% not comprehend it. For if, by being above Reaſon, 
«© it be meant, that we do not comprehend a truth in its 
whole extent, though what we conceive of it be clear 
„ and certain, I own that in this ſenſe one ought to be- 
« lieve what is above Reaſon. But if, by being above 
«« Reaſon, be meant a doctrine, wherein we ſee nothing 
« clear, a doctrine which our reaſon loſes the ſight of 
on all its ſides; I mean, that all the propoſitions _ 
which may be extracted from 1t appear incomprehen- 
«« ſible; ſuch a one as this, for example, that the 
*« three Divine Perſons make but one God &c. it 
«© ſeems, that to be above Reaſon in this ſenſe, is the 
fame as to be entirely inacceſſible to Reaſon, which 
« differs nothing, but in words, from being contrary 
e to Reaſon.” ? N | 
25. I ſuppoſe, whoever has [have] duly conſidered 
and well comprehended the tenor of the foregoing diſ- 
courſe, can neither be inſenſible of the deficiency of this 
allegation, nor be long at a loſs what anſwer to return to 
it. But, to ſpare my reader this trouble, my reply is, 
that this author's argument proceeds upon a wrong ſuppo- 
ſition. He ſuppoſes here, that to be above Reaſon, muſt 
be either the not comprehending [of] a thing in its 
whole latitude and extent, or the comprehending [| of ] 
nothing at all of it. Whereas I have ſhewn before that 
itis neither of them; that we do not mean. by above. 
Reaſon what is all over unintelligible, even as to the 
very meaning of the propoſition, nor what is not to be 
comprehended in its utmoſt extent, but only what is in- 
comprehenſible to us as to the truth of the thing, or the 
manner oPit. It is true, indeed, if the propoſition were 
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perfectly unintelligible, ſo that (as he ſays) „ we could 
ſee nothing clear in it,” even as to the very ſenſe and 
meaning of it, we could no more believe it than what is 


- contrary to Reaſon, though even then it would not (as 


this author confuſely enough pretends) be the ſame with 
it; becauſe what is contrary to Reaſon is ſuppoſed to be 
well underſtood. But it is much otherwiſe, if it be in- 


comprehenſible only as to the truth or manner of the 


thing. This, as 1 ſhall ſhew hereafter, may very well 
be believed, though what 1s contrary to Reaſon cannot ; 
and what is utterly unintelligible cannot. And I have 
ſufficiently ſhewn already, that what 1s thus only 1 inac- 
ceſſible to Reaſon, differs, a little more than in . 


from being contrary to it. 


26. And now, if human nature were not a very un- 
accountable thing, I ſhould ſtand greatly amazed at ei- 
ther the natural or wilful blindneſs of thoſe who are for 
confounding things ſo vaſtly different as the parts of this 
diſtinction of things above Reaſon, and contrary to it, 
moſt apparently are. There are, indeed, ſome things 
which we are ordinarily taught to diſtinguiſn, and yet, 
when ſtrictly examined and compared, [hey] will be found 
to have no real ground of diſtinction in them. And it is 


- every whit as great (and almoit as common) a fault to 


diſtinguiſn things that do not differ, as to confound thaſe 
that do. And there are alſo other things of ſuch 
near reſemblance and cognation to each other, that there 
needs a great deal of art, ſubtilty, and nice inſpection, 


to diſcern their difference. So fine and minute and al- 


moſt imperceptible are the lines that terminate their na- 
tures, and divide them from one another. But the ideas 
of theſe things are as different as thoſe of a man and a 
tree, a triangle and a ſquare; fo that a man muſt wink 
hard not to perceive it, or be very inſincere not to ac- 
knowlege it. And I cannot imagine why thoſe eſpe- 


cially who are known to ſerve themſelves upon occai:on 


of diſtinctions, which have no other foundatioff than the 
mere will and pleaſure (unleſs you will ſay intereſt) of thoſe 


age ule them, ſhould vet reject ſuch a ſolid and well- 


U 


grounded, 
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unded, as well as well-authorized, one as this, but only 
— it is not for their turn, and, if admitted, would, 
like a bomb thrown into their garriſon, blow up and lay 
waſte their main ſtrength, and force them to deſert and 
give up a cauſe, which they are (now eſpecially) moſt 
zealouſly fond of, and [which they] ſeem reſolved, even 


againſt reaſon, to maintain. 


27. For I muſt further remark (and it is an obſervation 
not lightly to be paſſed over) that, if this one diſtinction 
of things above reaſon, and things contrary to reaſon, be 
once admitted, or ſhewn to be real, ſolid and well- 
grounded, the main part of the Socinian controverſy is 
immediately, or at leaſt in the very next conſequence, . 
at an end. For, the reaſon why they will not believe 
things above reaſon, is becauſe (as they pretend) abowe 
reaſon differs nothing in reality from contrary to rea- 
fon, and ſo thoſe things that are above reaſon are alſo 
as much contrary to it as above it, and what 1s contrary 
to reaſon is on both ſides acknowledged impoſſible to be be- 
lie ved. Well, but then if it be made appear (as I think by 
this time is ſufficiently done), that theſe two are quite 
different things, and that to be above reaſon is not the 
ſame as to be contrary to it, then, even by their own confeſ- 
ſion, there can be ne pretence why what is above reaſon 
may not be believed. Which I take to be the true induce- 
ment that makes theſe men ſtand out ſo fiercely and ob- 
ſtinately againſt this diſtinction (for they are aware what 
miſchief it will do them), as it is alſo the reaſon why I 


have beſtowed ſo much care and pains to clear and juſ- 


tify it. | 

28. And thus having given an account of theſe great 
and fundamental things, what reaſon is, what faith is, 
and what it is to be above, and what contrary to reaſon, 
we have now prepared the way to the more full and di- 
rect conſideration of the belief of things above reaſon ; the 
true ſtate of which queſtion, by what has been hitherto 
diſcourſed, appears to be this, whether we may not aſſent 
upon the authority of divine revelation to ſuch things 
23 our underſtanding or reaſon cannot perceive or 
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Eomprehend, as to the truth or manner of them; or, 
whether our not being able thus to comprehend them, be 
à ſufficient reaſon why we ſhould not believe them? For 
the reſolution of which we have already laid the grounds, 
and ſhall now proceed more directly to build upon them 
in the following chapter. | = 


r. 
That Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure of T. ruth. 


1. W E have gained a moſt wonderful point in the 
| foregoing chapter, by proving the diſtinction 
between things above and things contrary to reaſon, 


and ſuch as of itſelf alone is ſufficient, not only imme- 


diately to decide, but even for ever to ſilence the contro- 
verſy between us and our Socinian adverſaries, concerning 
the belief of things above reaſon. For the only objection 
that is or can poſſibly be pretended againſt the belief of 
> mary above reaſon being the ſuppoſed contrariety of 
the ſame things to reaſon, if it be ſhewn that to be above 
reaſon involves no ſuch contrariety, then the objection 
againſt the belief of ſuch things 1s fairly and wholly re- 
moved, and conſequently there remains no reaſon why 
they may not be believed. So that I cannot but look 
upon the ſubſtance of my work as moſt effectually done 
already, and thoſe of our adverſanes, that have any rea- 
ſonable meaſure of penetration and ſincerity, muſt needs 
be ſenſible of it. And I dare appeal even to their own 
conſciences whether they are [He] not. However, conſi- 
dering the importunity of thoſe I have to deal with, as 
well as the weight of the cauſe itſelf, I ſhall endeavour 
5 a 0 the 
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the further eſtabliſhment of it upon ſome other confide- 
rations, whereby I ſhall alſo give further confirmation, 
and ſo repay what I am indebted to the point contended 
for in the preceding chapter ; ſince we may as well argue 
backwards from the believableneſs of things above rea- 
ſon to their not-contrariety, as forwards from their not- 
contrariety to their behevableneſs, the conſequence being 
full as good, thus, „Above reaſon believable, there- 
« fore not contrary ;** as thus, Above reaſon not 
% contrary, therefore believable.” Now, in order to 
the fuller conviction and demonitration of the Believable- 
neſs of things above reaſon, I ſet out upon this ground, 
that Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure of Truth.“ 
2. It is agreed, among the maſters of reaſon, that, as 
all proof ought to be only of ſuch things as need it, fo 
there are propoſitions ſo clear and evident of themſelves, 
that they have no need of being demonſtrated ; and that 
there are ſome again that are not capable of demon- 
ftration, the fulneſs and immediateneſs of their evidence 
rendering them ſtrictly indemonſtrable. And it has been 
charged by one * of the moſt conſiderable of them as a 
fault in the method of the Geometricians, that they ſet 
themſelves to prove things that have no need of proof, 
whereof he gives an inſtance in Euclid, who goes for- 
mally to work to prove that two ſides of a triangle taken 
together are greater than one,. although this be moſt evi- 
dent even from the notion only of a right line, which is 
the ſhorteſt that can poſſibly be between two points, and 
the natural meaſure of diſtance from one point to another, 
which it could not be, if it were not alſo the ſhorteſt of al 
lines that can be drawn from point to point. | 
3. Now, though I cannot ſay that the propoſition of 
this chapter is ſo evident of itſelf as not to be capable of 
demonſtration, yet, I muſt confeſs, I cannor but think it 
of the number of thoſe that do not need any; that is, I 
mean, to thoſe who will but take the pains to conſider it 
with attention, and are withal fo ſincere as to ſay inge- 


* L'Art Ce Penſer, p. 432. 
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nuouſly what they inwardly think. For, to unattentive or 
captious perſons, nothing 1s plain (fince there is nothin 

but what ſome will contradict, and there are thoſe who 
profeſs to doubt of every thing); and even the ſun itſelf 
cannot make a man fee, if either he want eyes, or will 
Mut them. I cannot, therefore, ſay, that, to ſuch men, 
either this, or any other propoſition, is plain; but I would 


venture to be tried, by any competentand indifferent con- 


ſiderer, whether this be not indeed a very plain and certain 
propoſition, as plain as moſt of thoſe which paſs for prin- 
ciples and maxims in diſcourſe, that Human Reaſon 
< 1s not the Meaſure of 'Truth.* And, accordingly, I 
mould juſtly fear incurring the ſame cenſure that is 
charged upon the geometricians, of going to prove 
what is evident, were there not ſomething peculiar in the 
zreſent caſe that makes it very different from theirs. 
For they, dealing in matters of an abſtract and indifferent 
nature, and ſuch wherein the luſts and paſſions of men 
are altogether uninteressed, have no real need to prove 
evident things, becauic, for that very reaſon, their evi- 


dence is never conteſted ; whereas, the point, I have now 


in hand, being of a moral concernment, and ſuch as en- 
counters the partialities and falſe biaſſes of human na- 
ture, particularly that great and governing one of ſelf- 
love, though it ſhould be of equal evidence with ſome of 
their maxims, will yet not be equally ſecure from oppo- 
fition, and paſs alike unconteſted. And fo there may be 
need of proving it, 1f not to do any neceſſary ſervice to 
the propoſition itſelf, yet to ſatisfy the importunity of 
the men 1 argue with. Which, indeed, is the _ 
caſe, ſince (as was intimated in the beginning) the ſen- 


timent of theſe men concerning the diſbelief of things 


above reaſon reſolves at Jaſt into this principle, that 
Human Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth. Which, there- 
fore, both for their ſatisfation and refutation, muſt be 
ſhewa to be falſe. 
4. Now, when I ſay that human reaſon is not the 
meaſure of truth, my meaning is, that it is not that 
| common 
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common ftandard whereby truth in the general is to be 
meaſured ; ſo that of every thing it may be ſafely conclu- 
ded that it is either true or not true, according as it accords 
[accord] with this meaſure, as it ig [be] comprehenſible or 
not comprehenſible by human reaſon, It is true, indeed, 
there is a certain ſenſe in which human reaſon ſometimes 
is, and may be truly ſaid to be the meaſure of truth, in 
as much as. whatever the underſtanding does [do] clearly 
and diſtinctly perceive, may be concluded as moſt cer- 
tainly true, it being impoſſible that a thing ſhould be 
otherwiſe than as we clearly perceive it to be, with 
out ſuppoſing our perceptive faculties to be in themſelves 
naturally falſe, and without ſuppoſing it alſo neceſſary 
that we ſhould fall into error even in the right uſe of 
theſe faculties (it being impoſſible to conceive a more 
right uſe of them than to aſſent only to what we clearly 
erceive); which are not only in themſelves manifeſt ab- 
„ but ſuch alſo as would neceſſarily infer the 
author of our natures to be allo the author of our errors 
and deceptions. It muſt, therefore, be admitted by all, 
what the philoſophers of the Carteſian way ſo earneſtly: 
ſtand and contend for, that clearneſs of perception is. the: 
great rule and criterion of truth, ſo far that whatever we 
do clearly and diſtinctly perceive to be true is really in it 
ſelf true. But, then, this is only to bega partial and ina 
dequate rule, and in ſome certain limited reſpe& only, 
not abſolutely and in general. For, though. I grant that 
whatever we clearly perceive is true, yet I deny that it 
follows likewiſe backwards, that whatever 7s-[be} true: 
we do alſo clearly perceive, and ſo, conſequently,, that 
whatever we do not clearly perceive 1s therefore not: 
true. By which.it is plain, that this Carteſian maxim: 
muſt be very much abuſed, to prove that human rea- 
ſon is the common and general meaſure of truth; and 
I dare ſay the great authors of it never. intended it. tos 
that purpole. | | 
| 5. Reaſon or underſtanding in general may be-ſafely- 
aid, and mult neceſſarily be allowed, to be the meaſure of 
1 trudn. 
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truth. For truth in general carries a neceſſary rela. 

tion to underſtanding in general, as fully adequate 
and commenſurate to it. So that all truth is ſimply 
and abſolutely intelligible, the greateſt and ſublimeſt 
traths as much as the leaſt and meaneſt ; thoſe which 
the Angels ſtudy and deſire to look into, as much 

as thoſe which employ the narrow thoughts of the pooreſt 
ruſtic. The former are in themſelves as intelligible as 
the latter, and, if not actually ſo well underſtood, it is not 
becauſe of any incapacity in the objects, but by reaſon 
of the diſproportion of the faculties that are converſant 
about them. But this diſproportion muſt not be uni- 
verſal, nor extend throughout the whole order of being. 
For what is intelligible muſt be fo to ſome underſtanding 
(ſince what no underſtanding can comprehend is the 
fame as not to be intelligible); and, conſequently, there 
muſt-be an underſtanding that comprehends all that is 
truly intelligible, that 1s, all truth. And, accordingly, 
t may be truly ſaid of this all- comprehenſive underſtand- 
ing, that it is the meaſure of truth; fo that whatever 
thas perfect underſtanding does | do.] not underſtand, is not 
mtelligible, and, if not intelligible, then alſo not true. 
Beſides that it might be further conſidered (were this a 
proper place for ſo abſtrat and metaphyſical a ſpeculation), 
that truth itſelf, as to the real nature and eſſence of it, 
is one and the fame with the divine ideas, as they are 
related to one another, and does, therefore, exiſt origi- 
nally and intirely in the mind of God, who is ſubſtan- 
tial truth, and accordingly docs comprehend all truth, 
and ſo conſequently is the meaſure of it. And, becauſe 
this all-comprehenſive underſtanding is contained within 
the extent of reaſon or underſtanding in general, there- 
fore, it may be truly ſaid alſo of reaſon or underſtanding 
in general, that it is the meaſure of truth, it being 
moſt certain, that what is above all reaſon, or what no 
reaſon whatſoever can comprehend, is as much above 

truth too, and cannot poſſibly be true. 
6. But, though it be thus neceſſary to allow this of rea- 
ſon in general, the ſame cannot be allowed of human rea- 
i0n, 
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ſon. For, whatever it {be} the meaſure of truth, muſt 
be fully adequate and commenſurate to truth. That is 
certain. And therefore, if human reaſon be the meaſure 
of truth, it muſt have the fame compaſs and extent with 
truth, and poſſeſs it whole and intire, if not Nt 
and by way „ ſo as to be a to 
perceive and comprehend all truth. But, — 
qualification cannot poſſibly agree to human reaſon 
(though it be ſomewhat unreaſonable that 1 ſhould be 
ut to prove ſuch a propoſition as this) I hope fully to 
monſtrate, upon a double conſideration, one taken from 
the nature of human reaſon, and the other from the na- 
ture of truth. po 
72. And, firſt, to begin with truth. This, as the moſt 
thinking and metaphyſical perſons conceive of it, is ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt in the relations of equality or inequality, 
or agreement or diſagreement. Now we are to confider, 
that theſe relations may be of three ſorts, either ſuch as 
are between created beings, or ſuch as are between intel- 
ligible 1deas, or ſuch as are between created beings 
and their ideas. And we are alſo to conſider, that 
there are two general ſorts of truths extremely dif- 
ferent one from another, and therefore carefully to 
be diftinguiſhed : thoſe that regard only the abſtract 
natures of things, and their immutable eſſences, in- 
dependently on their actual exiſtence; and others, 
again, that do regard things that do actually exiſt. The 
former of theſe conſtitute that order of truths, which we 
call neceſſary; the latter, that which we call contingent. 
And this double order of truths reſults from that three- 
fold relation before-mentioned. From the firſt and 
third relations ariſe contingent truths, which are nothi 
elle but the relations of agreement or diſagreement that 
are either hetween created beings themſelves, or between 
created beings and their ideas. And theſe I call contin- 
gent truths, in oppoſition to thoſe that are neceilary and 
eternal, partly becauſe theſe relations could not begin to 
| exiſt before thoſe beings were produced (it being im- 
poſſible 
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poſſible that there ſhould be relations between things 
that are not), and partly becauſe theſe relations might 
not have exiſted, becauſe thoſe beings might not have 
been produced. And, as contingent truths ariſe from the 
firſt and third, ſo from the ſecond and middle relations 
reſult thoſe truths which are neceſſary, eternal and immu- 
table, and which I underliand to be nothing elſe but the re. 
lations of agreement ordifagreement thatare betweenideas, 
8. I go here upon the common and allowed diſtinction 
between neceſſary and contingent truths, and upon the 
as-much-allowed ſuppoſition that there is ſuch an order of 
truths as are neceſſary and eternal; which therefore I 
take for granted as.a principle, not to decline the trouble 
of proving it, but becauſe it is a confeſſed as well as evi- 
dent thing, and I care not for proving any more evident 
things than I needs muſt. And that theſe neceſſary andeter- 
nal truths are in this preciſely diſtinguiſhed from thoſe: that 
are contingent, **that they are the relations that are between 
ideas, I think is plain from the very notion and nature of 
them, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be ſuch truths as re- 
gard the abſtraQ natures and eſſences of things as they 
are in idea, and not as they have an actual exiſtence in 
rerum naturd, ſince then they would not be neceſſary, but 
contingent truths, which would be contrary to the ſuppo- 
futon. And becauſe theſe neceſſary truths are the 
moſt conſiderable and principal ſort of truths, as being 
the ground and foundation of all ſcience, and the true 
and proper objects of our theory and contemplation; and. 
| becauſe, for the fame reaſon, whenever we ſpeak of 
truth abſolutely and in general, we are .preſumed to 
mean neceſſary and immutable truth; hence it is that 
truth is commonly ſaid, by metaphyſical writers, to con- 
fiſt in the relations that are between ideas; though, in- 
deed, this be ſtrictly true only of neceſſary truth. But 
it is ſufficient to the preſent purpoſe that it is true of this. 
And ſo much, I ſuppoſe, will readily be granted me at 
leaft, that the general nature and reaſon of neceſſary and 
eternal truths conſiſts in the relations that are bztween 
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9. I further add, that theſe ideas muſt be the ſame 
with the divine ideas. It is true, indeed, that, exactly 
ſpeaking, all ideas are divine ideas, even thoſe which we 
uſe to call our own, it being moſt certain (as might ea- 
fily and with the greateſt evidence be ſhewn) that the im- 
mediate. objects of our underſtandings are no other than 
the ideas of the divine intelle&, in which we fee and 
contemplate all things. But, not to enter into this ſub- 
lime ſpeculation at preſent, it will be ſuftcient to con- 
ſider, that, unleſs the ideas, whoſe relations conftitute thoſe 
traths which are neceflary and eternal, be the divine 
ideas, it will be impoſſible that neceſſary and eternal 
_ truths ſhould be what we ſuppoſe they are, that is, neceſ- 
ſary and eternal. For neceſſary and eternal truths muft 
be neceſſary and eternal relations; and, it being impoſſible 
that relations ſhould be more neceſſary or eternal than the 
ſubje&s from which they reſult, unleſs theſe ideas, the 
ſubjects of theſe relations, be neceſſary and eternal, how 
can their relations be ſo? It is plain, therefore, that 
theſe ideas muſt be neceſſary and eternal. But now, I 
pray, what ideas are fo but the divine? What is there 
in the whole compaſs of being that is neceſſary, eternal 
and immutable, but God and his divine perfections? As, 
therefore, we ſay that theſe neceſſary and eternal traths 
are relations between ideas, and not ſuch as are between 
either created entities themſelves, or between them and 
their ideas, becauſe then they would be of the order of 
_ contingent, not of neceſſary truths; for the ſame reaſon 
we mutt ſay that they are the relations that are between 
the divine 1deas, thoſe only being ſufficiently ſteady and 
permanent ſubjects to ſuſtain ſuch ſtable and immutable 
relations. And, indeed, were it not for thoſe repreien- 
tative perfections of the divine nature which we call 
ideas, there would be no neceſſary and eternal eſſences to 
ſupport theſe neceſſary and eternal relations, and then 
there could be no ſuch relations ; and if no ſuch relations, 
then there could be no neceſſary truths; and if no neceſ- 
ſary truths, then no ſcience. Which, by the way, 
would moſt convincingly prove, to any capable and 
| attentive 
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attentive underſtanding, the abfolute neceſſity and cer. 
tainty of a God, as the off d] inmoſt ground and central 
ſupport of the whole intellectual world, | 
10. Well, then, it can no longer be doubted but that 
theſe neceſſary and eternal truths are the relations that are 
between the divine ideas. But now, as [/irce] theſe ideas 
are infinite, as being the eſſential perfections of God 
and really identified with his divine nature and ſubſtance, 
ſort muſt neceſſarily follow, that the relations, h which 
reſult from them and ſubſiſt between them, muſt alfo be 
infinite. And then, ſince theſe truths do eflentially conſiſt 
in, and in their reaſon and formality are no other than 
theſe ideal relations, it no leſs evidently follows that 
truth alſo muſt be infinite too. | | 
11. Which alſo will be neceſſary to conclude upon 
another account. For I conſider, again, that, ſince re- 
Jations do not in reality differ as diſtin entities from 
their ſubjects and terms (as the relations of two circles 
ſuppoſed to be equal to each other do not really differ 
from the circles themſelves ſo related), theſe ideal rela- 
tions muſt, in the reality of the thing, be one and the 
ſame with the divine ideas themſelves, and conſequently 
with the divine nature with which theſe 1deas are 1denti- 
fed. And, accordingly, truth, which is the ſame with 
theſe ideal relations, muſt alſo, as to the real eſſence and 
ſubſtance of it, be one and the ſame with the divine na- 
ture, 2 
12. And that, indeed, it is ſo may be further, and ſome- 
what more directly, demonſtrated thus. That God is 
the cauſe of whatever 7s | be] beſides himſelf, or, what - 
ever is [&], is either God or the effect of God, is a clear 
and acknowledged principle. Neceſſary truth, then, is 
either God or the effect of God. But it is not the effect 
of God, and therefore it can be no other than God him- 
ſelf. Now, that it is not the effect of God, the many 
groſs abſurdities, which that ſuppoſition draws after it, 
think will oblige him that conſiders them to acknow- 
ledge. For, firſt, if neceſſary truth be the effect of God, 
either it would not be neceſſary, which is againſt the ſup- 
b | 1 poſition; 
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poſition ; or, if it be, then, as being a neceſſary effect, it 
muſt have a neceſſary cauſe, that is, a cauſe neceſſarily 
determined to act, and ſo God would be a neceſſary 
agent, even ad extra. He would alſo be an unintelli- 
gent agent. The conſequence. 15 not to be avoided. 
For, if truth be the effect of God, then, antecedently to 
the effecting of it, there was no truth, and conſequently 
no knowledge, becauſe there could be nothing known; 
and ſo God, in the production of truth (if indeed he did 
produce it), muſt be ſuppoſed to act altogether in the 
dark and without any intelligence. Again, if truth be 
the effect of God, then the perfection of the divine un- 
derſtanding muſt be ſuppoſed to depend upon ſomething 
that is not God, nay, upon ſomething created by God; 
whereas God is the true perfective object of all his crea- 
tures, and is himſelf completely happy in the ſole contem- 
plation of himſelf. It will follow again, that God has 
conſtituted an order of realities which he has not power to 
aboliſn; that he has made ſome things which he cannot 
unmake again. And, laſtly (to add no more), if truth 
be the effect of God, then it cannot be God, becauſe 
God cannot produce what is himſelf; and if it be not 
God, then, by the ſuppoſition, there will be ſomething ne- 
ceſſary, immutable, eternal and independent, &c. that 
is not God. Which laſt conſequence, as it contradicts 
the common and natural ſentiment of mankind, ſo it 
ſtruck ſo hard againſt a certain very thoughtful and me- 
taphyſical head “, that he could not forbear urging this 
as one argument againſt the very being of neceſſary truth 
becauſe, then (as he pretends), there would be ſomething 
neceſſary beſides God; not conſidering that this neceſſa 
truth is really one and the ſame with the divine ſubſtance. 
Which one conſideration puts by the whole force of his 
argument againſt the being of neceſlary truth, though, 
however, it be ſufficiently concluſive of the point we 
now contend for, that this truth is not the effect of God. 
For, if it were, then his allegation would take place; 
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that is, there would indeed be ſomething neceſſary be- 
ſides God, which though it. does [ do] not follow from the 
ſuppoſition of the being of neceſſary truth, is yet plainly 
inſeparable from the other ſuppoſition, that of its being 
the effect of God. For then the very next conſe- 
quence is, that there would be ſomething neceſſary 
beſides God, which no religious, nor [or], indeed, ra- 
tional ear can-bear. It 1s plain, therefore, that truth is 
not the effect of God; and, ſince it is not, it remains, by 
virtue of the premiſed disjunction, that it can be no other 
than the very ſubſtance and eſſence of the Deity. 

. 13. And to this purpoſe I further conſider, that the 
whole perfection of the mind does conſiſt in its union 
with God, who is her only true good. This ſeems to 
me a propoſition of a very ſhining evidence. For the 
good of the mind muſt of neceflity be ſomething ſpiritual ; 
otherwiſe it would be of a nature inferior to herſelf, and 
ſo not capable of being her perfection. But neither is 
that enough. Whatever zs [he] the good of the mind, 
mult not be only of a like nature with the mind, that is, 
of a ſpiritual, but of a ſuperior nature too. It muſt be 
ſomething above the mind that can be its perfection, and 
that can act upon it, and enlighten it, and affect it 
with pleaſing ſenſations; otherwiſe how can it be able to 
add any thing to its better being or perfection? And, 
in order to all this, it muſt alſo be intimately preſent to 
it, and united with it; otherwiſe how can it ſo act upon it? 
But now God is the only ſpiritual being whom we can 
poſſibly conceive thus qualified to be the good or per- 
fective object of our minds. Whence it follows that he 
only is ſo, and that we cannot become either more perfect or 
more happy in any kind or degree but by our union with 
and poſſeſſion of God. And hence it further follows, that 
truth could not be any perfection of our underſtandings, 
if it were not the ſame with the divine eſſence (ſince 
that is our only perfective and beatifying object); and 
that, therefore, ſince it really is perfective of our under- 
ſtandings, and that in the very higheſt meaſure (the un- 
der ſtanding being then moſt perfect when it has 3 | 

elsare 


cleareſt and the largeſt view of truth), ſt ean be no other 
than the very eſſence of that infinite mind who is the only 
true good and objective perfection of all ſpirite. 
14. It is true, indeed, Des Cartes makes all truth, 
even that which is eternal, to have been poſitively inſti - 
tuted and eſtabliſhed by God; to depend upon him as the 


ſummus legiſlator; to be the effect of his will and plea- 


ſure; and, by conſequence, to be abſolutely and origi- 
nally arbitrary and contingent. So that, according to 
him, 2 and 2 might not have been 4, or 3 angles of 
a triangle might not have been equal to 2 right ones, 
if God had pleaſed ſo to order it. But this notion of this 
great man does ſq rudely ſhock the natural ſenſe of 
mankind, that it cannot find admiſſion even where the 
reſt of his philoſophy does, but is generally exploded, 
notwithſtanding the eminency of its author; and that, 
even by one of his greateſt admirers'*, and (as I think) 
by far the moſt conſiderable of his diſciples. And truly 
I think this opinion is treated no worſe than it deſerves, 
ſince, beſides the abſurdities already mentioned, it ſhakes 
the foundations of ſcĩence, yea and of morality too, by 
ſuppoſing the natures, not only of metaphyſical and ma- 
thematical truth, but even of moral good and evil, to be 


ef a poſitive and arbitrary, and conſequently of a contin- 


gent ordination. It is therefore defervedly as well as 
generally rejected; but then let thoſe that reject it have 
a care that they fall not into a worſe abſurdity. As they 
would not ſuppoſe truth to be of a poſitive and alterable 
nature, and 3 the relations of ideas might have been 
otherwiſe than they are, ſo let them have a care how they 
make any thing neceſſary and unmutable that is not God. 
Let them be conſiſtent with themſelves, and as they juſtly 
reject the opinion that makes truth the effect of God's 
free and arbitrarious conſtitution, and conſequently of a 
mutable and variable nature, ſo let them own and con- 
toſs (as they are obliged to do) that it is no other than 


God himſelf, For there is no other way of avoiding Des 


Mr. Malebranche. 


I Cartes's 
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Cartes's abſurdity. For if truth be not God, then it is 
the effect of God; and if the effect of God, then ſince the 
conſtitutions of. God are free and arbitrary, the natures 
and relations of things might have been quite otherwiſe 
than they are, the whole ſcience of geometry might be 
tranſpoſed, a circle might havethe properties of a ſquare 
and a ſquare ' the properties of a circle, 2 and 2 might 
not have been 4, or what elfe you will inſtance 1n. - And, 
{© in morality too (which is of far worſe conſequence), 
there might have been the like tranſpoſition, what is 
virtue might have been vice, and what 1s vice might 
have been virtue. Theſe are the natural conſequences 
of truth's being the effect of divine couſtitution, and they 
are intolerable ones too, and therefore the principle from 
which they flow is by the general current of writers well 
denied. But then, unleſs they proceed, and acknow- 
ledge truth to be one with the divine eſſence, they can- 
not help relapſing into the ſame or worſe abſurdities. 
For whoever /ays [Cay] that truth is not God, mutt ſay 
that it is the effect of God, and whoever /ays Cay] that, 
muſt either ſay that it is arbitrary and contingent, or, if 
he /ays [ay] it is neceſſary and immutable, he muſt al- 
low of ſomething neceſſary and immutable that is not 
God. But now, it being moſt evident that there is no- 
thing neceſſary that is not God, if truth be not God, then 
it is plain that it cannot be neceſſary (which preſently 
runs us into the Carteſian abſurdity of the arbitrary poſi- 
tion of truth); or if it be neceſſary, then it is as plain 
that it muſt be God. The ſhort is, truth is either God, or 
the effect of God. If it be not God, then it is the effect 
of God, as Des Cartes ſays; but if not the effect of God 
(as the confequent abſurdities from that principle de- 
monſtrate, and as is generally granted), then it is God 
himſelf, as we fay. It muſt be one or the other, there is 
no medium. "Io fay that truth is God, or to ſay that 
it is the effect of God, are each of them conſiſtent propo- 
ſitians, though from the groſs abſurdities of the latter the 

former only appears appear] to be the right; but to den 
that it is the effect of God, and yet not to ſay that it is 
| | 0 God, 


* 
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God, that 1s, to affirm that it is neither the effect of God, 
xor [or] yet God, is all over unmaintainable and inconſiſ- 
tent. If it be not the effect of God (as is both generally and 
juſtly acknowledged), then it muſt of — be God, 
2 whatever i: [Be], is either God or the effect of 


15. And, indeed, if truth be not God, how comes it to 
be cloathed with the glorious enſigns of his Majeſty, to 
wear the characters of his divinity, and to have ſo many 
of his peculiar and incommunicable attributes? Ho- 
comes it to be neceſſary, immutable, eternal, ſelf- ex- 
iſtent, 1ncreated, . immenſe, omnipreſent and independ- 

ent? And that, not only upon the conceptions of any 
minds, whether human or angelical, but even all things 
whatſoever, which might never have been made, or 
might now be annihilated, without any prejudice to the 
being of truth, which does not reſpect the natural and 
actual exiſtencies, but only the abſtract eſſences of things. 
For, were there no ſuch thing as any real circle or tri- 
angle in nature, it would ſlill be nevertheleſs true that 
their abſtract eſſences would be determinate and invari- 
able, and that ſuch and ſuch diſtin& properties would be- 
long to them. Which, by the way, plainly convinces 
that truth is none of the effects, works or creatures of 
God, ſince it did exiſt before them, does not now de- 
pend on them, and would remain the ſelf-ſame immuta- 
ble thing without them. But then I demand, whence has 

It this ſelf-ſubſiſtence and independency of being? 

| Whence again has it its fixed and unalterable nature, ſuch 
as we can neither add any thing to, nor [or] diminiſh aught 
from? How is it that it is preſent in all places, and to 
all minds, ſo as to be contemplated by them all at the 
ſame time, and after the ſame manner? How comes it 
to paſs, that we cannot ſo much as diſ-imagine it, or by 
way of fiction and ſuppoſition remove it out of being; 
but it ſtill returns upon us with a ſtrong and invincible. 
ſpring, ſince even the very ſuppoſition that there is no 
truth carries a formal propoſition in it, whoſe ideas have 
2 certain habitude to each * and ſo e 57 
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ſelf? Beſides, how comes it to be a perfection of the dt. 
vine underſtanding? Is any thing a perfection to God 
but himſelf ? How comes it alſo to be the rule and meaſure 
of his will, which can be determined by nothing but what 
is juſt, reaſonable and true? Can any thing be a rule 
to God that is not himſelf? Does he conſult or follow 
any thing but what is one with his own divine nature and 
eſſence ? And yet God conſults and follows truth, and 
oannot act but according to its immutable laws and mea- 
tures. | It is not, therefore, really diſtinguiſhed from 
him, but coeternal and conſubſtantial with him; and {6 
in conſulting truth he conſults his own eſſence “, even 
the divine %, the eternal and increated wiſdom, the 


trac intelligible light, in whom are all the ideas and eſ- 


fences of things, the fulneſs of being and truth, who in 
the beginning was with God and was God, who 1s eter- 
nally contemplated by him with infinite joy and compla- 
cency, and who ſaid of himſelf incarnate, «© I am the 
„ way, the truth and the life.” I would fain know 
how all theſe incommunicable attributes of God ſhould 
agree to truth, if it be any thing leſs than a divine na- 
ture. Particularly I demand, whence has it that un- 
ſhakeable firmneſs and ſtability, that invincible perma- 
nency and fteadfaſtneſs, that neceſſity of exiſtence, that 
utter repugnance to not being, but only becauſe it is 
really coeſſential and conſubftantial with hum whoſe name 
is Jehovah, and who is being itſelf, to whom it is eſſen- 
tial to exift, or, rather, whoſe very eſſence is exiftence ? 

16. But now, from this coeſſentiality and confubſtan- 
tiality of truth with the divine nature (a noble and ſub- 
Itme theory, but which I do but lightly touch over, ha- 
Ving not room here to purſue it at large), it evidently and 
neceſfarily follows again that truth is infinite. There can- 
not be a more immediate, nor [or] a more neceſlary, nor 


Ler]l a more inſeparable connection between any two things 


Veritas immort«[s eft, veritas incommutabilis e, veritas illud 
verbum eſt de quo dicitur in principio erat verbum, & verbum 


erat apud Peum, & Deus erat verbum. S. Auſtin in Pal, 123. 


' than 
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than between this conſequence and that principle. And 
indeed if truth were not infinite, how can the knowledge 
of God be ſo? Not, ſure, as coneretely and objectively 
conſidered, for that manifeſtly implies the infinity of its 
object. And what is the object of the divine, or of any 
other underſtanding, but truth? And, ſhould know- 
ledge here be taken for the power or faculty of know- 
ing, to what purpoſe is an finite power of knowing, 
unleſs there be an infinite to be known? And wo 


not ſuch a power be uneaſy and affliehve,- as well as 


uſeleſs, to him that had it, unleſs the object be ſuppoſed 
_ to carry a due proportion to it? For if it be ſo uneaſy a 


reflection to ſome of us to have ſuch ſhort. and narrow 


faculties when the compaſs of truth has ſo large and ſpa- 
cious an extent, to be able to know ſo little when there 
is fo much to be known, how much more trbubleſome and 
painful would it be to the ſupreme intelligence to have 
an infinite underſtanding when all that is intelligible is 
but finite? Would not that infinity of his capacity ferye 
to vex and diſquiet him more than the narrowneſs of 
ours does us? The difference being as much as between 
having a great ſtomach and but little meat, and a little 
| ſtomach when there is a great deal of meat, whereof 
which is the great?/? [| greater] puniſhment is obvious to 
imagine. And we may judge of this in ſome meaſure 
by ourſelves. We have in us a capacity boundleſs and 
unlimited. For, though our underſtandings be finite, 
our wills know no OS and are in a manner infi- 
nite. As God has made us capable of enjoying an inſi- 
nite good, ſo nothing leſs than that can ſatisfy our de- 
| fires, For we deſire good as good, and conſequently all 
poſſible good. Now we find this to be a great pain tous 
at preſent to deſire an infinite good when all that we can 
enjoy here is finite. The greateſt part of the uneaſineſs, 
the melancholy, the diſconſolateneſs, the aridity that ac- 
companies human life, will be found, if traced to the 
original, to proceed from [4] hence, viz. from the lit- 
tle proportion that is between our capacities and our gra- 
tincations, between what is deſired and what is enjoyed. 
13 And 
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And this defire of an infinite good will be a far preater 
puniſhment to us hereafter, when the activity of our fa- 
culties ſhall be more invigorated and enlarged, if we 
have not then an infinite good to enjoy. It will be at 
leaſt the worſt ingredient of hell and damnation, if not all 
that is to be underſtood by i: { them]. And yet we are ſtill to 
conſider, that our will is infinite only << ex parte obje&i,” 
becauſe it deſires an infinite good, and not ex parte 
e afQus,”” becauſe it deſires it infinitely, or with an unh- 
mited force and activity. For it is impoſſible that a 
finite nature ſhould have any power or force in it that is 
ſtrictly infinite, or that any ſuch act or operation ſhould 
proceed from it. But then what would the affliction be, 
if the act were infinite as well as the object, and we were 
to aſpire after an infinite good with an infinite defire ! 
What conception can frame a juſt idea of the miſery of 
ſuch a ſtate! And can it be much leſs for an infinite in- 
telligence to have only a finite intelligible for its object? 
But there is nothing painful or afflictive in the condition 
of the ſupremely and completely bleſſed. And, there- 
fore, we muſt conclude; that, as the infinite will of God 
has a good, fully commenſurate and adequate to its un- 
limited activity, whereon it may center and repoſe its 
weight, ſo the infinite underſtanding of God has alſo an 
infinite intelligible for its object. And, ſince the for- 
mal object of underſtanding in general, and conſequently 
of the divine, is truth (as that of the will is good), hence 
it follows again, that truth muſt needs be of an infinit 
nature. | | 
17. And do we not find it fo when we convert our- 
felves to it by ſtudy and meditation ? When we apply 
our minds to the contemplation of truth, and ſet our- 
ſelves to muſe and think, do we not find that we launch 
forth into a vaſt intellig e ſea, that has neither bottom 
nor [or] ſhore ? And the more we think and the more we 
meditate, are we not ſtill more and more convinced of 
this, and do we not diſcover, the further we go in our in- 
tellectual progreſs, that there ſtill lies more and more 
beyond us, ſo that the more we advance in the know- 
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ledge of truth, the more we enlarge our idea of it; as the 
greateſt travellers think moſt magnificently of the 
world? Do we not find, as in a ſpacious campaign, ſo 
in the immenſe field of truth, that our eye wearies, and 
our ſight loſes itſelf, in the boundleſs proſpect; and that, 
beſides the clear view which we have of a few things at a 
little diſtance from us, there he all round us vaſt tracts 
unmeaſurably diffuſed, whereof we have only confuſe 
and indiſtinct images, like the faint blue of the far diſtant 
hills ? - Are not the relattons and combinations of things 
with one another infinite, and, ſhoukd but one link in this 
endleſs chain be altered, would not innumerable altera- 
tions enſue upon it? Should but one propoſition that is 
falſe be ſuppoſed true, or one that is true be ſuppoſed 
falſe, what underſtanding but the divine could go on 
with the train of new conſequences that would reſult from 
ſuch a ſuppoſition? I ſay new conſequences ; for we are 
to conſider, that, beſides the abſolate ſyſtem of truth, 
which contains the relations of ideas, with their ſettled 
coherencies and dependencies one upon another, ac- 
cording as they really ſtand in their natural order, there 
is a ſecondary ſyſtem of truth, which I may call hypothe- 
tical, that reſults from any ſuppoſed change made in the 
abſolute ſyſtem, whence will fill ariſe new and new con- 
ſequences even to infinity. But, not to conſider hypo- 
thetical truth, can the bounds of that which is abſolute 
be ever fixed, or its ſtock ever exhauſted ? Does it not, 
after all the ſtudy that has been employed about it, and 
the numberleſs number of volumes that have been writ- 
ten upon it, furniſh perpetual matter for our contempla- 
tion, and is it not a ſubject for everlaſting thoughts and 
conſiderations? Has it not been the great reſearch of the 
thoughtful and inquiſitive for many ages, and yet does 
not every age reſine upon its predeceſſor, and produce 
new diſcoveries? Are not the ſciences continually im- 
proved, and yet are there not ſtill depths in every ſcience 
which no line of thought can ever fathom ? What 4 
vait fecundity is there in ſome plain ſimple propoſitions ? 
Nay, who can number the concluſions that may be drawn 


trom 
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from any one principle? Take the moſt fimple figure 
in geometry, and where is the mathematician who, af- 
ter a thouſand years? ſtudy, can reckon up all the proper- 
ties that may be affirmed of it, both as abſolutely conſi- 
dered, and as it flands in relation to other figures ? 
And what then ſhall we think of the whole ſcience in all 
its branches and dependencies, particularly of algebra, 
the main ocean of this bottomleſs fea? And what ſhall 
we ſay of metaphyſics, another unmeaſurable abyſs? 
And what of the endleſs circle of truth, if not the fame 
which one of Job's friends fays of God (Job 11. 7.) ? 
«© Canſt thou by fearching find out truth, canſt thou find 
«© her out unto perfection? It is as high as Heaven, 
«© what canſt thou do? Deeper than hell, what canſt 
* thou know? The meafure thereof is longer than the 
earth, and broader than the ſea.” And that, be- 
cauſe they, after all, are finite; whereas this is truly and 
ſtrictly infinite. Which, by the way, ſufficiently proves a 
God, and that this God is truth; whoſe eternal and glo- 
rious majeſty be bleſfed for ever 
18. But then let us confider, if truth be indeed (as 
vou fee) of an infinite nature, then, to prove that human 
' reaſon is not fully adequate to it, does not entirely 
poſſeſs it, nor [or] all over and wholly comprehend it, and 
- conſequently cannot be the meaſure of it, there will be no 
need of laying open the great weakneſs aud deficiency of 
our underſtanding : I need not repreſent the imperfection 
ol its light, nar [or] the ſhortneſs of its views, nor | or] the 
- flenderneſs of itsattainments, zor | or] the very narrow ex- 
tent of its knowledge, nor [or] the very little progreſs it is 
able to make in the contemplation and comprehenſion of 
truth ; that there are a great many things whereof we 
have no ideas (for which we need go no further for an 
Inſtance than our own ſouls), and that even where we 
have ideas of things we cannot always diſcern the rela- 
tions and connections that are between them; and that, 
either for want of ſufficient clearneſs in the ideas them- 
ſelves to have their relations perceived immediately with- 
out comparing them with other mediate ideas, or elſe for 
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want of ſuch due and proper mediums wherewith to com- 
pare them; and that therefore the extent of our know- _ 
edge is not only vaſtly exceeded by the natures of 
things, but alſo, very conſiderably, even by our own 
ideas, there being many things whereof we have ideas, 
and ſometimes very clear ones too, and yet which we 
know no more how to reaſon upon or diſcourſe of intel- 
ligibly or with any certainty, than we do of thoſe 
things whereof we have no ideas at all; being, for ex- 
ample, no more able to tell what proportion ſuch a cir- 
cle bears to ſuch a ſquare, though we have clear ideas of 
both, than we are to tell what proportion there is be- 
tween angels and our own ſouls „things whereof we have 
no ideas: a very remarkable inſtance of the ſhortneſs and 
eontractedneſs of our underſtandings, which, it ſeems, 
are not only deſtitute of the ideas of many things, and 
conſequently of the knowledge of them (it being im- 
poſſible that the extent of our knowledge ſhould exceed 
that of our ideas), but are alſo blind to thoſe very ideas 
which they have, and cannot ſee, even when they have 
the advantage of the light. But I ſay, I need not pre- 
ſent my reader with a night-piece of human reaſon, de- 
ſcribe its great blindneſs and groſs darkneſs, how igno- 
rant ſhe is when ſhe does not adventure to Judge, and 
how erroneous when ſhe does, ſtumbling and falling (as 
is uſual in the dark) out of one miſtake into another, out 
of one error into another, either by embracing falſe princi- 
ples or by drawing wrong concluſions from true ones, {0 
that ignorance ſeems her ſafeſt retreat, andto ſuſpend, her 
beſt wiſdom : theſe, I ſay, and ſuch other of our intellectual 
infirmities, I need not inſiſt upon, or make any advan» 
tage of, it being ſufficient to conclude the point in 
hand, that human reaſon, in its largeſt capacity and ex- 
tent, and with all the advantages of both nature and ar- 
tificial improvement, is, after all, but a finite thing (and 
that, to be ſure, the moſt zealous of its votaries and ad- 
vocates mult confeſs that it is); ſince it is impoſſible 


chat what has bounds ſhould be able totally and ade- 
quately 
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| tely to comprehend what has none, or that finite 
Gould be the meaſure of infinite. 
19. I know but of one thing that can with any per- 


-  finency: be replied to this argument, and that is, that 


though human reaſon (as finite) be not able to compre. 
hend all truth (as being infinite), yet, however, there 
may perhaps be no one truth in particular. but what, 

when preſented to it, may be comprehended by it, and 
fo human reaſon may be rightly ſaid to be adequate and 
commenſurate to truth, as diſtributively, though not as 

collectively conſidered. But to this I have ſeveral things 
to return. Firſt of all,, I ſay, that ſuch is the reciprocal 
dependence and concatenation of truth, that the want of a 
thorough and entire comprehenſion of all truth, in its 
wideſt and moſt diffufed extent, muſt needs very much 
eclipſe the view and darken the perception of any one 
ſolitary truth in particular; ſo that, however we may have 

ſome tolerable perception of it, and ſuch as we may call 


clear in compariſon of ſome other truths which we do 
not ſee ſo clearly, yet it cannot be near fo clear and diſ- 
tin& a perception, as that infinite Being has of it, who 
ſes not only the truth itſelf,. but alſo the manifold rela- 
tion, connection and combination, that it has with all 


other truths ; the difference between theſe two ways of 
perception being of a like nature with that which is be- 


tween ſeeing a propoſition as it ſtands. ſingly by itſelf, 


and ſeeing the ſame propoſition with all its relations and 
dependencies, and in conjunction with the whole context 
and coherence of the diſcourſe whereof it is a part. I 


ſay again, ſecondly, that though we may have a competent 


ception of ſome plain and fimple truths, without pur- 


ing them through all the relations and dependencies 


that they have with other truths (ſince, otherwiſe, as I. 
have hinted already, we ſhould be able to underſtand 


nothing, and eyery thing would be above reaſon) ; yet,. 

however, we do not know but that there may be ſome 
truths of ſuch a nature as not to be underſtood without 
the adequate comprehenfion of thoſe relations and de- 
pendencies ; which fince we have not, we do not, nor 


can 
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can ever know but that there may be ſome truths that i 
are ſo — _—— 8 yen he be 
yond all poſſibility of comprehenſion, conſequently 
— . reaſon is not adequate and commenſurate to 
truth even diſtributivebhy conſidered: I ſay we do not 
know, and it is impoſlible we ſhould ever know, but that 
thus it may be. For how ſhould we be able to know it, 
-or upon what ſhall we ground this our knowledge ? It 
muſt be either upon the natural force and penetration of. 
our underſtandings, or upon our actual views and percep- 
tions, or upon the nature of truth itfelf. As for the ca- 
pacity of our underſtandings, though we do not know 
the preciſe and exact bounds and limits of it, yet we 
know in the general that it is finite, and has its fixed 
and determinate meaſure, which it would ftrive in vain 
to exceed. As for the nature of truth; that we both 
experiment, and, from the foregoing conſiderations, muſt 
of neceſſity conclude, to be infinite. And what ground 
of aſſurance can we have from either or both of theſe, 
which are apt rather to lay a foundation of diffidence and 
- diſtruſt? And then, as for our actual views and percep- 
tions, though we ſhould ſuppoſe them to have been hi- 
therto newer | ever} ſo clear and diſtinct, never | ever] ſo 
numerous and extenſive, and never [ever] ſo fortunate 
and ſucceſsful, ſo that our victorious underſtandings ne- 
ver yet met with a baffle, nor [or] founded a retreat from 
a too difficult and impregnable theory ; ſuppoſe, in one 
word, that we never yet applied our minds to the conſi- 
deration of any one truth but what we fully comprehend- 
ed and were perfect maſters of (which yet he muſt be 
a very preſumptuous, or a very little-experienced- 
thinker that ſhall affirm of himſelf) ; how, notwithſtand- 
ing, do we know, conſidering the finiteneſs of our intel- 
le& and the infiniteneſs of truth, but that there may be 
other truths of a nature ſo far above us, and ſo diſpro- 
por tionate to us, as not poſſibly to be comprehended by: 
us. For we cannot argue here from the paſt ſuccefles: 
and atchievements of our underſtandings to the future; 
or, becauſe there has been nothing hatherto propoſed. 
| WE to 
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to us but what we comprehended, that therefore there 
enn be nothing . propoſed but what we can compre. 
hend. If we conclude thus, we forget the vaſt diſ- 
Proportion between truth and human reaſon, that 
the one is finite and the other infinite; the due and 
attentive conſideration of which would convince us, 
that though we have thought newer [ever] ſo much, and 
newer [ever] ſo well, and comprehended never [ever] ſo 
many truths, yet, for aught we know, there may be 
truths which our intellectual fight, though aided with 
all the advantages of art that may help the mind as 
much as a teleſcope does the eye, can yet-never pene- 
trate, and which (by the way) it may be worthy of God 
to reveal to us, if it were only to check and control the 
daring progreſs of our underſtanding, to make us under- 
ſtand our meaſure and remember that we are but men, 
to be ſenſible of the defects of that part upon which we 
moſt value ourſelves and deſpiſe others, and that even 
the light thatis in us is but darknefs. Whether there be 
any ſuch truths | do not now ſay, but only that, upon the 
ſuppoſition of the infinity of truth, it is impoſſible for us 
to be ſure but that there may be ſuch; which is enough to 
hinder our reaſon from being (at leaſt as to us) the mea- 
ſure of truth; ſince, if it be ſo, it is more than we know, 
or can poſſibly be aſſured of, which makes it all one 
(co us) as if it were not. For we cannot make uſe of it 
as a meaſure, or draw any conſequence from it to the 
falſehood, impoſſibility or incredibility of things in- 
comprehenſible ſince, for aught we know, or can 
know, to the contrary, there may be truths which we 
cannot comprehend. : 
20. But then I ſay further, thirdly, that the infinite 
nature of truth will oblige us to acknowledge that there 
actually are, and muſt be ſuch. For, if truth be infinite, 
then it is plain that we cannot comprehend it in its full 
and entire extent; and ſo much the very objection ſup- 
poſes. But then I ſay, that, as the want of a perfect 
comprehenſion of all truth does very much made and 


darken the perception of any one ſingle truth in parti- 


cular, 
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cular ; and that, becauſe of the mutual connection and 
dependence of things one upon another (as was before 
obſerved) ; ſo it muſt needs quite eclipſe, and totally ab- 
ſcond ſome truths from our view. For there are ſome 
truths ſo very complex and abſtruſe, and that lie ſo deep 
and, as I may ſay, ſo far within the bowels of the intel-- 
lectual ſyſtem, that include ſuch a multitude of relations, 
depend upon ſo many ſuppoſitions, are the concluſions of 
ſo many premiſes, pre- ſuppoſe and require the know- 
ledge of ſo many things (of ſome of which, it may be, 
we have not ſo much as the ſimple ideas), have ſuch a 
train of principles planted and intrenched as a guard 
before them, and draw ſuch an immenſe retinue of con- 
ſequences after them, and are every way ſo mingled, in- 
volved and combined with other truths, that they cannot 
poſſibly be underſtood without an intire and all-compre- 
henſive view of the whole rational ſyſtem. Inſtances of 
ſuch truths abound in every ſcience. But there is no- 
thing that may furniſh us with ſo ſenſible and palpable an 
illuſtration of this matter, as the order and meaſure of 
Divine Providence. We are all fully aſſured, from the 
very notion and idea of God, as involving all poſſible 
excellency and perfection in it, that he is a being infi- 
nitely wiſe, good, juſt and holy; and, conſequently, 
that his whole conduct in the government of the world 
muſt, neceſſarily, carry the character of all theſe attributes; 
and that he cannot poſſibly do any thing contrary or re- 
pugnant to any of them, any more than he can deny himſelf, 
or depart from the eſſential perfections of his infinite na- 
ture. And upon this conſideration is founded the beſt 
argument we have for ſubmiſſion and refighation to the 
will of God, and acquieſcence in his providential dif- 
penſations. Thus far, then, we are all ſatisfied and 
agreed. And yet it cannot be denied, when we come to 
particulars, but that there are phenomena in the moral as 
well as in the natural world, which are utterly infulvi- 
ble, and that a great many of theſe diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence are accompanied with defperate and invincible 
R diſficulties, 
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difficulties, ſuch as have, at once, exerciſed and puzzled 
the thoughts of the moſt inquiſitive in all ages, and ſtill 
remain obſtinate and unmoveable objections, not only to 
the atheiſts and hbertines, but even to the moſt ſober 
and intelligent of both philoſophers and divines, men of 
the greateſt light and piety, thoſe who bet underſtand, 
and do moſt reverence and adore the wavs of God. And 
adore them, after all, they muſt; tor fo intricate and in- 
tangling are the difficulties, or (by the leave of ſome), 
I would fay, myſteries of Providence, eſpecially in thoſe 
dark ſcenes of it that relate to the divine concourſe and 
| ration with the will of man, the ordination of his 
final ſtate, the order and diftribution of grace, the per- 
miſſion, direction and nice conduct of ſin, &c. that the 
capacity of our underſtanding will not ſerve us to give a 
clear and unobnoxious acconnt of them. Indeed, the 
diligent and curious wit of man has gone a great way in 
this as well as in other matters, and ſeveral ſyſtems and 
hypotheſes have been invented about theſe things by con- 
templative ſpirits, among whom the two very particular 
authors of the Treatiſe of Nature and Grace, and of 
L Oeconomie Divine, have, I think, gone the furtheſt 
of any. But though fome of theſe accounts bid fairer 
for reception than others, by ſtriking ſome glimmering 
light into theſe abſtruſities, yet ſtill they all agree in 
this, that they leave a great deal more in the dark, and 
labour with difficulties, even where they do explain: fo 
that, after all, they diſcover nothing ſo much as their 
own ſhortneſs and deficiency. In the mean while, we 
know, and are moſt certain in the general, that all is 
right, and as it ſhould be, in the conduct of God towards 
his creatures, and that he cannot make one falſe ſtep in 
the government of the world. So much we underftand 
without ſyſtems, and truly not much more with them. 
For, as for the particular ſcenes of Providence, we know 
not what to 5 of them; and, when we have conſider- 
ed the diſpenſations of God as much as we can or dare, 
we find ourſelves, after all, obliged to confeſs, that 

| | though 
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though ** righteouſneſs and judgment are [be] the habi- 
« tation of his ſeat, yet clouds and darkneſs are round 

« about him.” Pſalm 97. 2. . 5 {nw 
21. But now how comes it to be ſo dark and cloudy ? 
How come we to be ſo little able to ſee the particular wiſ- 
dom, goodneſs, juſtice and holineſs of thoſe ways of God, 
which, in the general, we are convinced to be ſo wiſe, 
good, juſt and holy? Why can we not enter into the 
detail of Providence ? Why ? Even becauſe we do not 
ſee it throughout, and have not a comprehenſion of its 
univerſal ſyſtem. For the paſſages of Providence are of 
ſuch a relative and complicated nature; there is ſuch a 
kind of T&:xwenoy or mutual in- being or in-dwelling in 
them (if | may transfer an expreſſion hither, commonly 
applied to a higher myſtery), they are ſo interwoven with, 
and have ſo common a dependance upon one another, that, 
without a comprehenſive view of the whole drama, we can 
hardly mace any thing of any one particular ſcene. In- 
deed, if we could have ſuch a view as that, a view that weat 
round and through, and graſped the whole area of that 
immenſe circle, we ſhould quickly ſee the regularity of 
the moſt uneven-and odd-figured parts, and how wonder- 
fully they conſpired (like the flats and ſharps of mu- 
ſick) to the order awd harmony of that excellent and ſur- 
priiing beauty that reſults from them. But, being not 
able to reach this, we are not competent judges of the 
reſt (which, by the way, ſhould repreſs our forwardneſs 
to ſit in judgment upon things ſo far above the cognizance 
of our court); and though we know the meaſures of 
God to be all wiſe, good, juſt and holy, yet this 1s only 
an implicit knowledge, founded upon an external evi- 
dence only (much after the ſame manner as it is in 
faith), even the general conception we have of the divine 

perfection, without any clear and immediate diſcernment 
of the internal connection that is between the things 
themſelves. We believe it is all well and right, becauſe 
the infinitely wiſe God ſits at the helm; but then again, 
becauſe he is ſo infinitely wiſe, we cannot ſound the 
| S111 | depths 
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depths of his wiſdom (as indeed it would be very ſtrange 
If an infinitely wiſe agent ſhould not be able to do things 
wiſely, and, yet, beyond our underſtanding), nor [or] re- 
concile all his particular proceedings to the laws of rea- 
fon and equity ; but the more we ſtudy about theſe things, 
the more we are at a loſs, the further we wade into this 
fea, the deeper we find it, till at laſt we find ourſelves 
obliged to cry out with the moſt inſpired Apoſtle, «© O 
„ the depth of the riches both of the wiſdom and know. 
» ledge of God! How unſearchable are his judgments, 
« and his ways paſt finding out !*” Rom. 11. 33. And 
all for want of an intire and comprehenſive view of 
them. For, if the knowledge of ſome very compounded 
truths be impoſſible, without the clear perception of the 
Ample principles upon which they depend; and a man 
would to no purpoſe beat his brains about the conſidera- 
tion of conical ſections, till he bas [ Dave] firſt well-poſſeſſ- 
ed himſelf of ordinary geometry; how much leſs, then, 
(may we conclude), are the intricate and very complicated 
events of Divine Providence to be unravelled without a 
collected and ſimultaneous idea of the univerſal ſyſtem 
whereof they are parts, to which they relate, and from 
their concentricity with which they receive all their 
order and beauty, but which is in a manner loſt to us for 
want of compaſs enough in our proſpe&t ! By which 
ſingle inſtance it appears (among many others that might 
have been given) how the incapacity of comprehending 
truth in its whole extent may diſable us from compre- 
hending many particular truths; and, conſequently, 
that the ſame infinity of truth which hinders us from com- 
prehending it according to that extent, muſt alſo hinder 
us as much from being able to comprehend every parti- 
cular truth. So, then, there will be particular truths 
which are incomprehenſible by us: and conſequently hu- 
man reaſon is not commenſurate to all truth, not only as 
collectively, but even as diſtributively conſidered ; and, 


therefore, not as diſtributively, becauſe not as collec- 
tivel7ß. ö | 


22, But, 
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22. But, then, to raiſe our ſpeculation a little higher, 
I confider yet further, that the infinity of truth is not 
only an infinity of extent, but alſo an infinity of nature; 
that is, that the compals of truth is not only boundleſs: 
and illimited, and that it has in it an inexhauſtible ſpring, 
which, like the ſource of light, is never to be drawn dry 
by the moſt thirſty draught of the whole intellectual 
world, but alſo that there are particular truths of a na- 
ture truly infinite, and by conſequence incomprehenſible 
to any underſtanding that is not ſo. For we are here to 
recollet, what has been already ſhewn, that. truth is 
conſubſtantial and co-efſential with God and with the: 
divine ideas. Now, though theſe ideas are [be] all 
equally of the eſſence and nature of God and ſo far 
equally divine (it being impoſſible that there ſhould be 
any thing in God that is not God), yet there is this ge- 
neral and very remarkable difference between them, that 
ſome of theſe divine ideas are abſolute, and ſome rela- 
tive. That is, ſome are of the eſſence of God fimply 
and abſolutely as he is in himſelf, without any relation to 
any thing out of himſelf; and others, again, are of the 
eſſence of God conſidered purely in relation to things 
without him, either in act or in poſſibility, and only ſo far 
forth as the divine eſſence is repreſentative of creatures. 
Or, if you will, thus: we may conſider a two-fold 


being in ideas, e reale, and ęſſ ideale, or repræſen- 


tatidum. Some ideas are divine, not only according 


to their ę reale (for ſo they are all), but alſo according 
to their eſe repræſentativum, as repreſenting God to the 
mind that contemplates them. Others, again, are divine 
only according to their eſe reale, being indeed of the 
ſubſtance of God, but not repreſenting him but his crea- 
tures, and fo are divine in the ſame ſenſe as the idea of a 
body is ſpiritual, viz.. eſſentially only, not repreſenta-- 
tively. Which diverſity indeed reſolves into the former, 
becauſe they are of the eſſence of God, not as it is ab- 


 folutely in itſelf, but only as it is repreſentative of crea- 


tures, according to ſuch a certain modality and limitation 
of perfection. And, accordingly, though they are [Se] 
| 1 __ wuly 
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truly divine ideas as well as the other, yet they are not 
faid to be ideas of God, as not repreſenting him, but 
his creatures. The ſhort is, the eſſence of God may be 
conſidered either as it is abſolutely in itſelf, according to 
its infinite ſimplicity, or as it is in relation to, and re- 
preſentative of things without, either of an actual or of 
à poſſible exiſtence. And ſo the ideas of eſſential per- 
fections of God are of two ſorts : either ſuch as are of 
the eſſence of God conſidered in the firſt ſenſe, as it is 
Nr itſelf, or eſ% [d] ſuch as are of the ſame divine eſſence 
only in the ſecond ſenſe, as far forth as that eſſence is re- 
preſentative of things out of itſelf ; upon which, by the 
way, I ſuppoſe, muſt be grounded (if we will reſolve | 
things into their laſt principle), the common diſ- 
tinction of the attributes of God into communicable and 
incommunicable: the incommunicable attributes of 
God being thoſe perfections that are of the divine eſſence, 
ſimply and abſolutely conſidered as it is in itſelf ; and the 
communicable, e that belong to the divine eſſence, 
relatively conſidered, and as repreſentative of creatures, 
# whom accordingly they are in their meaſure truly ap- 
plicable ; whereas, the Cres are not, but are peculiar 
to God alone, which ſufficiently ſhews the difference be- 
tween this double order of divine ideas. But, to make it 
yet more intelligible by an inſtance. The 1dea of the di- 
vine immenſity, or that perfection in God which we call 
-- as immenſity, is of the eſſence of God according to the 
firſt ſenſe, as it is ſimply and abſolutely in itſelf ; being 
no other than the ſubſtance of God as it is univerſally 
diffuſed, intirely preſent in, and filling all places, with- 
out being circumſcribed by any, yet without any local 
extenſion. But, now, the idea of extenſion, or that per- 
teftios. in God which virtually, eminently and mode 
zt-llioibili anſwers to extenſion (and is therefore fre- 
quently called by M. Malebranch L' etendue intelliyi- 
br), is of the ſubſtance of God not as it is in itielt 
imply and abſolutely, but only as far forth as it is repre- 
lentative of matter or body, and imitable or partici- 
= by it, according to thoſe limitations and imper- 
tections which belong to that kind of being, and which 
are 
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are ar er by this its idea. I know not whether I 
expreſs myfelf to the conception of every reader, but I 
am ſufficiently clear and intelligible to myſelf 5 and who- 
ever 7 [be] not much wanting either in metaphyſics, or 
in attention, cannot I think well miſs my meaning. 

23. Now the uſe that I make of this ſpeculation to 
the preſent purpoſe is this: thoſe ideas whach are of the 
eſſence of God, only as that divine eſſence, according 


to ſome certain limitations and inadequate condiderations 


of it, 1s repreſentative of creatures, muſt be conſidered 
by us as of a finite nature. Becauſe, however truly di- 
vine and of the eſſence of God, yet not as it is abſo- 
lutely and funply in itſelf, but only as it is in relation to 
creatures; that is, as 1 
dered, according to certain ractions and limitations 


of entity and perfection, ſuch as the things, whereof 


they are ideas, do require. And, accordingly, ſuch 
ideas are ordinarily ſaid, not to be the ideas of God, 
Who is infinite, for they do not repreſent bim (though 

eflential to him), but to be the ideas of creatures, who are 
finite. They are indeed divine ideas, becauſe eſſential to 
God; but they are not ideas of God, becauſe they are 
of the divine eſſence only, as it relates to creatures, and 
is repreſentative of them. Of creatures, therefore, they 
are the ideas, and God in ſeeing them is not properly 
ſaid to ſee himſelf (though they are [be] of himſelf), 
but to ſee creatures; becauſe, though they are [be] of 
his divine eſſence, yet it is only according to ſuch preci- 
ſions, limitations and inadequations of it, as to be ex- 
preſſive and repreſentative of their finite perfections. 
As, therefore, the realities which theſe ideas repreſent 
are finite, ſo theſe ideas muſt be conceived by us as 
finite too; it being impoſſible that infinite, conſidered as 
infinite, ſhould be repreſentative of what 1s. finite. And as 
theſe ideas are finite, ſo are they alſo by conſequence ſo 
proportionate, and of a meaſure ſo adjuſted to finite un- 
derſtandings, as tobe intelligible by them, and within the 
poſſibility of their comprehenſion ; which muſt alſo in 
like manner be concluded of all thoſe truths which. are 


con- 


and inadequately conſi- 
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conſubſtantial to them. And, accordingly, the experi- 
ment anſwers the theory. We find that not only contin- 
gent truths that regard only the actualities and exiſtences 
of things, ſuch as matters of fact, human events, &c. 
but even 1 many of thoſe which are ideal and ne- 
ceſſary, and concern only the abſtract reaſons and eſſen- 
ces of things independently on their actual exiſtence, are 
by us; as in metaphyſics and geometry, 
in the: contemplation of which ſciences we meet with a 
great many things which we well underſtand, and whereof 
we have clear ideas and conceptions. | | 
24. But now it is not thus with the ideas of the firſt 
order, ner Cor] with their truths, though thoſe divine ideas, 
whach in to the eſſence of God only as repreſen- 
tative of creatures, be both finite and comprehenſible 
by limited underſtandings (which indeed otherwiſe would 
not be capable of any fcience), yet theſe abſolute ideas 
which Enow ſpeak of, are neither finite non [or] compre- 
henfible. For theſe ideas are of the very eſſence and /ub- 
ftaxce [a] of God, as it is in itſelf purely and ſeparately 
eonſidered according to its ſimple and abſolute nature, 
and not as it is in relation to creatures, or as repreſen - 
tative of any reality out of itſelf. And, accordingly, God, 
in contemplating theſe ideas of his, may be truly and- 
ſtrictly ſaid to contemplate himſelf: and we alſo, in the 
contemplation of them, do as really contemplate God; 
and that becauſe they are of his divine eſſence ſimply and 
abſolutely conſidered as it is in itſelf, and not as it is in 
reference to any thing beſides. or out of itſelf. Theſe 
ideas, therefore, are ſtrictly infinite (becauſe the divine 
eſſence, as it is in itſelf ſimply and abſolutely conſidered 
is ſo), and conſequently incomprehenſible by any finite, 
and conſequently by human underſtanding. God only 
can comprehend theſe ideas, and that, becauſe he only 
can comprehend himſelf. Human Reaſon, indeed, has 
light enough to: diſcover that there are ſuch ideas and 
ections in God, and is withal able to diſcern enough 
of them to raiſe her greateſt wonder and devotion, and 
to make her deſpiſe all other intelligible objects in com- 
pariſon of theſe infinite grandeurs; and the angelic 
a ſpirits 
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ſpirits that wait about the Throne of his Majeſty, and 

ftand in a better light, are able to ſee yet more of them ; 
but neither the one nor | or] the other can comprehend them 
fully, any more than they can God himſelf, and that be- 
cauſe they are God. So that though the other ideas 
are [ be] finite and comprehenſible, theſe are truly infinite 
and incomprehenſible. And of this we have ſufficient 
evidence in the inſtances above propoſed of each. The 
idea of extenſion is very clear ind intelligible to our 
minds, as finite and as narrewly bounded as they are. We 
have a very diſtinct view of it, we perceive it, we com- 
prehend it. Among all intelligible objects, there is 
none that 1s more clear, nor whereof we have a more 
adequate and exact notion. And upon this is founded 
all that pecuhar clearneſs, evidence and certainty that 
is in the geometric ſciences, which alone have the hap- 
pineſs to be free from diſputes, and without conteſtation 
to find that truth which the others ſeek after; and that, 
for no other reaſon but becauſe we have ſo clear and 
diſtinct a notion of its general ſubject, extenſion. But 
now as to the * divine immenſity, ſo far are we from 
having a clear conception of that, that no ſooner do we 
ſet ourſelves to contemplate this vaſt idea, but we enter 
into clouds and darkneſs, or rather into ſuch an over- 
ſhining and inſupportable 1 as dazzles and blinds our 
eyes, yea, hurts and pains them, till they can no longer 
endure to gaze, but are forced to refreſh themſelves 
either by letting down their wearied lids (ſuſpenſe of 
thought), or by turning their view upon leſs glorious ob- 
jects. In the meditation of [on] the other idea, we are like 
men that wade in a river where we both ſee and feel the 
bottom, and go on, for a pretty way together, ſmoothly, 
and without much difficulty, only now and then meeting 


* I the rather inſtance in the divine immenſity, becaufe the 
devout Pſalmiſt does herein particularize his ignorance, makin 
it the ſubje& of his aſtoniſhment, rather than his curioſity. 
„Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot 
e attain unto it, Pal. 139. ; 

with 
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with an intangling weed, that lets and incumbers our 
progreſs. But, in the contemplation of the infinite idea 
of the divine immenſity, we are like men that commit 
themſelves to the main ſea, at the very firſt plunge out 
of our depth, and ready to be overwhelmed, ſwallowed 
up, and loſt in an abyſs that knows no bottom. 

25. Iuſe a little figure and imagery here, the better 
to impreſs this upon the imagination of thoſe who are 
not ſo well habituated to the conception of things by 
pure intelle ion; but, the thing itſelf needs none of the 
advantages of the metaphorical way, being ſtrictly and 
ſeverely true. And by theſe two inſtances, it may ap- 
pear, what a vaſt difference there is between theſe two 
forts of the divine ideas, the abſolute and the relative, 
thoſe that are of the eſſence of God as in himſelf, and 
thoſe that are of the ſame divine eſſence as it is in rela- 
tion to creatures. The firſt, infinite and incomprehen- 
fible ; the ſecond, finite and comprehenſible. For, you 
| ſee here the idea of entenſien is clear and diſtinct, and 
ſuch as we can fully and adequately conceive ; but the 
idea of the divine immenfity has nothing clear and 
diſtinct in it, but is all over darkneſs and obſcurity, and 
ſuch as quite aſtoniſhes and confounds us with-a thouſand 
difficulties, upon the firſt application of our thoughts to 
it; as indeed do all tae abſolute attributes and perfections 
of God, which are all equally infinite, and equally in- 
comprehenſible to finite ſpirits, however they may be able 
to comprehend that, which in the eſſence of God, is re- 
preſentative of, and carries a relation to thoſe realities, 
which either actually do or poſſibly may exiſt out of it. 
And in this 1 ſay no more (ſetting afide only the ratio- 
aal' of the thing), than thoſe who tell us, that the in- 
communicable attributes of .God are infinite and incom- 
prehenſible. They are ſo. But, what is it that makes 
them infinite and incomprehenſible? Even the ſame that 
makes them incommunicable, viz. their being of the 
eſſence of God, as it is in itſelf, according to its abſo- 
lute ſimplicity, and not as it is in relation to creatures. 
E713 - | For 
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For it is moſt evident, that the eſſence of God, as it is 
ſimply and abfolutely in itſelf, is every way infinite and 
incomprehenfible; and, therefore, all thoſe ideas and 
perfections of his, which are, in this abſolute ſenſe, eſ- 
ſential to him, muſt be alſo of an alike infinite and in- 
comprehenſible nature. Which, by the way, may ſerve 
to flence the preſumptuous cavils of thoſe who draw ob- 
jections againſt the exiſtence of God from the incompre- 
henfibility of his attributes; ſince, if there be a God, 
he muſt have incomprehenfible attributes, which unleſs 
we aſcribe to him, we do not think either rightly or wor- 
thily of him. | . | | 
26. Bur, to reſume our point. We ſee, then, here, what 
a large field is now opened to our proipect of infinite and 
incomprehenſible truths, even of a compaſs as large as 
the abſolute ideas and perfections of the divine eſſence. 
For, though all created things are [le] of a finite nature, 
and though even the divine ideas that repreſent them, as 
far as repreſentative of them, muſt fall under the ſame 
limited conſideration ; yet, thoſe abſolute ideas and per- 
fections of God, that have no ſach external reference, 
but are of the divine eſſence, as it is in its pure, ſimple, 
abſtracted ſelf, muſt neceſſarily partake of the divine 
infinity, and be as unbounded as God himſelf, And 
fince truth {as was before obſerved) is co-eſſential and 
conſubſtantial with the divine ideas, I further conclude, 
that though thoſe truths, which regard the actualities 
and exiſtences of things, or, if you pleaſe, things that 
do actually exiſt, be finite, becauſe the things themſelves 
are ſo; and though even thoſe that regard the divine 
ideas themſelves are [&] alſo finite, ſuppoſing the ideas 
to be of the inferior order, ſuch as are of the divine eſ- 
ſence only, as it is repreſentative of, and in relation to 
creatures; yet thoſe truths, which reſpect thoſe divine 
ideas of the ſuperior order, that are of the abſolute eſ- 
ſence of God, as it is in itſelf purely and ſimply conſi- 
dered, and ſo are not only eſſentially but even repreſen- 
tatively divine, as truly repreſenting God, and being in 
a ſtrict and proper ſenſe his ideas: I ſay, the W 
| this 
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this order and character muſt neceſſarily be-of a nature 
far exalted above all creatures, yea, above all other ideal 
truths, even as far as what 1s of the ſimple and abſolute 
eſſence of God tranſcends that which in the ſame eſſence 
is only relative to things without, and can, therefore, be 
no leſs than infinite. We have, here, then, an order of in- 
finite truths, even all thoſe which regard the abſolute 
ideas and perfections of God. Theſe divine ideas and 
perfections are as infinite, as that glorious eſſence, whoſe 
ideas they are, and whom they repreſent ; and fo alſo are 

the ſublime truths which reſult from them. They are of 
a nature ſtrictly infinite, and, if infinite, then by conſe- 
quence incomprehenſible; I mean to all underſtandings 
that are not ſo.. For, as nothing finite has reality enough 
to repreſent infinite, ſo neither can any thing finite have 
capacity enough to comprehend it. For, as the actual 
knowledge of any intelligent being can never exceed its 
intellectual power, ſo neither can its power exceed the 
meaſure of its eſſence. A finite being, therefore, muſt 
have a finite underſtanding, and a finite underſtanding 
muſt have a finite perception. Since, then, our under- 
ſtandings are finite, it is plain that our perception of 
infinite muſt alſo be finite. It is true, indeed, that ob- 
jective reality, which we contemplate when we think upon 
infinite, has no limits, and ſo we may be ſaid in ſome 
reſpe& to have an infinite thought, as far as the opera - 
tion of the mind may be denominated from the quality 
of the object; but yet ſtill we think according to the 
meaſure of our nature, and our perception of infinite 
can be no more at the moſt than finite. But, now, a 
finite perception bears no proportion to an infinite intelli- 
gible ; beſides that to perceive ſuch an object after a 
finite manner is not to perceive it as it is, but only 
partially and inadequately. But, now, a partial and in- 
adequate perception of a thing can never be ſaid to be a 
comprehenſion of that thing, even though the thing be 
finite; much leſs, then, when it is infinite. Whereby, 
it plainly appears, that, if there be an order of infinite 
truths, the fame will alſo be incomprehenſible ones; and 
: ſince 7 
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fince, again, as I have ſhewn, there 1s an order of ſuck 
truths, even all thoſe that regard the abſolute ideas and 
perfections of the divine eſſence, it clearly follows that 
there is an order of incomprehenſible truths, and conſe- 
quently that Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure of 
Truth, even diſtributively confdered, ſince there are 
particular truths which it cannot comprehend; which 
was the thing to be proved. : 

27, And of all this we may have a plain and viſible 
illuſtration in the forementioned inſtance of the divine 
immenſity. This is an idea or perfection of God that is 
truly infinite, as being of his divine eſſence, as it is ab- 
ſolutely in itſelf, and not as in order to, or repreſentative 
of creatures; and as infinite, it is alſo incomprehenſible 
by any but God himſelf. Accordingly, the complex 
truth that regards this abſolute idea of God is alſo infi- 
nite, and, as ſuch, incomprehenſible: as appears in this 
propoſition, «« God is immenſe, which is an infinite and 
incomprehenſible truth. We find it is ſo à pofferiori, by 
caſting the view of our underſtandings upon it. And we 
find it mult be ſo à priori, by reaſoning upon the princi- 
ples already laid down and eſtabliſhed. And to prevent 
all vain cavilling in this matter, I further add, that 
though we could ſuppoſe the truths that reſult from infinite 
ideas not to be infinite (which yet we cannot, by rea- 
ſon of their real identity and co-eſſentiality with thoſe 
ideas); yet, however, they muit, upon another account, 
be incomprehenſible, even upon the incomprehenſibility 
of thoſe ideas. For, if the ideas whereof a Truth 
conſiſts be incomprehenſible, as they mult be if they 
are [he] infinite, that alone would be enough to hinder us 
from being able to comprehend ſuch a truth, it being im- 

oſſible we ſhould thoroughly underſtand the relations ar 
babe between thoſe ideas, whoſe ſimple natures (the 
foundation of thoſe habitudes) we do nor comprehend, 
For, if in finite things, the not having [/] a clear and 
adequate idea of a thing mates [make] us unable te 
judge of the truth or falthood of many propoſitions con- 
L _ cerrung. 
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cerning that thing {whereof there are [it] a multitude of 
inſtances in morality, eſpecially in queſtions relating to 
the ſoul of man, which muſt for ever lie undetermined, 
merely for want of our having a clear idea of that noble 
eſſence), much more, then, in things infinite will the not 
having [/] a comprehenſion of the ideas incapacitate us 
'trom comprehending the truths that reſult from them, 
which will therefore be as incomprehenſible as if they 
were (what indeed they are) in themſelves infinite. 
28. I have hitherto ſhewn the incomprehenſibility of 
"Truth by Human Reaſon, and conſequently that Human 
Reaſon is not the Meaſure of Truth, from the joint con- 
fideration of each. Only with this difference. I have 
conſidered and repreſented truth abſolutely as it is in 
Itſelf, according to its own infinite and unmeaſurable 
nature. But as for Human Reaſon, 1 have conſidered 
that only as finite, as ſuppoſing that ſufficient to my pre- 
tent purpoſe, and that there was no need of placing it in 
any other light. For, after it hath been ſhewn that 
Truth is infinite, to prove that Human Reaſon cannot be 
the Meaſure of it, it is certainly enough to conſider it 
as a bounded power, without repreſenting how very ſtrait 
and narrow its bounds are; ſince whatever 7zs [be] finite 
can never meaſure infinite. But then if ſo, what if we 
add the other conſideration to it? If the bare finiteneſs 
of human underſtanding (a defect common to it with all 
created intelligences) renders [render] it uncapable of 
comprehending truth, and conſequently of being the 
meaiure of it; how much more then does [do] the little- 
neſs and narrowneſs of its bounds contribute to heighten 
that incapacity ? If the having [of ] any limits does ſo 
unqualify it for the adequate comprehenſion of Truth, 
how then does the having [/] ſo very ſhort and ſtrait 
ones? Strait, indeed, by natural and original conſtitution, 
but much more yet retrenched by ſin, and by all thoſe 
' paſſions, prejudices, deordinate aſfections and evil cuſ- 
' toms, which are the effects and conſequences of ſin, and 
waich have now ſo darkened our minds, and drawn ſuch 
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a groſs film over our intellectual ſight, that we can hardly 
diltinguiſh day from night, clearneſs from obſcurity, truth 
trom falſhood ; and are able to ſee but fo very little a way 
mto the works of God (much. leſs into the Nature of 
God himſelf), that we need nothing elſe to depreſs and 
humble our pride and vanity, than that very knowledge 
of ours which puffs us up: ſo very narrow in its compaſs 
and extent, fo very ſhallow and ſuperficial in its depth, 
ſo very confuſe and obſcure in its light, ſo very uncertain 
and conjectural in its ground, and ſo every way defective 
and imperfe& is it. But how, then, can we ſound the 
depth of truth with ſo ſhort a line? a bottomleſs depth 
with (I will not fav a finite, but) ſo very ſcanty a mea- 
ſure ? And what an extravagant folly and weakneſs, not 
to ſay pride and vanity, is it to fancy that we can? It 
would be a vain preſumption in an angel, but ſure the 
very madneſs and diſtraction of impudence in man, who 
may, with leſs defiance to ſenſe and reaſon, think to graſp 
the ocean within the hollow of his hand, than to com- 
prehend and meaſure truth, infinite, boundleſs truth, 
not only with finite, but [/uch] very limited capa- 
cities. 5 3 
29. But ſuppoſe truth were not (what we have ſhewn 
it to be) infinite, but had bounds, as well as our reaſon ; 
yet, unleſs it had the ſame, our reaſon cannot be com- 
menſurate to it, or the meaſure of it. But does the ſup- 
poſition of its having limits infer that it has the ſame? 
No: for, though finite, its bounds may poſſibly be ex- 
tended further than thoſe of our underſtandings ; and 
how can we be ſure that they are not ? We cannot, then, 
even upon this ſuppoſitian, be ſure that our Reaſon is the 
Meaſure of Truth, and, therefore, it is all one, as to us 
(as I ſaid before), as if it were not ſo; foraſmuch as we 
cannot uſe it as a meaſure, by drawing any conſequences 
from it concerning the falſhood or impoſſibility of things, 
upon the account of our inability to comprehend them ; 
fince, for ought we know, the limits of truth, though 
we. ſhould ſuppoſe it finite, may yet exceed, and that 
| | 1 — | very 
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very greatly too, thoſe of our rational faculties. And, 11 
conſidering both the natural and the ſuperacceſſory de- 
fects of them, it is very reaſonable to think that they 
do. 5 | ; | 
30. Some eſſences, perhaps, there may be (though 

even this again 7s [He] more than we know), that fit ſo high 
in the intellectual form as to be able to comprehend all 
that is finite; ſo that the only reaſon why they have not 
an adequate comprehenſion of truth at large 1s, becauſe 
it is indeed infinite. But there is no neceſſity, nor [or] ſo 
much as probability, that human reaſon ſhould be of 
ſo raiſed an order that nothing but infinity ſhould tranſ- 3 
cend its comprehenſion. And it muſt be a ftrange com- 
poſition of pride and ſelf-love that can make us fancy 
that it is; 3 like that, only much more extrava- 
gant, which poſſeſſes the diſturbed heads of ſome in Bed- 

lam, and makes them conceit themſelves kings and em- 

perors, in the midſt of their jirons, rags and ſtraw. 

What, though truth were ſinite, and ſome underſtandings 

too that are ſo were able to meaſure it, why muſt this 

needs be concluded of human underitanding ? If a finite 

being were able to comprehend truth, why muſt man be 

that being ? The ſcripture tells us, he 1s made lower than 

the angels, and how many orders and v2; e there may 

be among them, we know not; nor [or], indeed, how ma 

ranks of ſpiritual beings there may be in the univerſe 
whoſe underitandings go beyond ours. For who can de- 
fine the out-flowings of the divine fecundity, or number 
the rounds of the intellectual ſcale ? In the mean while, 
though man #nowws | know] not how many orders of intel- 
ligent creatures there are above him, yet it is with great 
reaſon and conſent preſumed, that there are none below 
him; ſo that he is placed, even by his own confeſſion, in 
the loweſt form of the intellectual order. And why then 
may not his underſtanding (as much as he values himſelf 
upon it) be of ſo ſhallow a depth, and ſo low a ſiz e, that 
even finite objects may be e een to him? Eſ- 
pecially fince we find him fo often puzzled and gravelled 

| in 
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in natural things, as alſo in thoſe ideal truths that have 
relation to the natural and ectypal world, ſuch as philoſo- 
phical and mathematical problems. Or, if the Reaſon 
of any creature could be the Meaſure of Truth, why 
ſhould he be that creature, who is ſeated in the very 
canfines of the material and immaterial world, and is, as- 
it were, the common point where matter ends and ſpirit 
begins; who brings up the rear of the intellectual kind, 
_- is both the youngeſt and the leaſt-endowed among the 
ſons of God ? N 

31. Theſe conſiderations ſufficiently ſhew that there is 
no neceſſity, zor [or] ſo much as probability, that Human 
Reaſon ſhould be the Meaſure of Truth, even upon the 
ſuppoſition of its being finite. Which indeed is enough, 
of itſelf, to carry the point contended for as far, as the 
deſign of the preſent argument is concerned. For, if it 
be not neceſſary that Human Reaſon ſhould be the mea- 
ture of Truth, then it is poſſible that it may not be, and. 
if it zs [be] poſſible that it may not, then we can be never 
ſure that it is, and if we cannot be ſure that it is, then we 
cannot ule it as a meaſure, which (as I have remarked: 
already, and, for the moment of it, do here reuſculcate). 
makes it the ſame to all intents and purpoſes as if it were 
not ſuch at all. But yet to carry our plea a little higher; 
I further contend, that, as the foregoing conſiderations . 
ſaffice to itiew that Human Reaſon may not, ſo there is 
one behind that very poſitively demonſtrates that it can- 
not be the Meaſure of Truth, even though we ſhould-. 


allow it to be of a finite and bounded nature, as well as: 
our own underſtandings. | 


32. As there are many things whereof our 1deas are- 
very confuſe and obſcure, fo it is moſt certain that there 
are ſome things whereof we have no ideas at all; it having 
not pleaſed the eternal and infinite intelligence to exhibit 
that in himſelf, which is repreſentative of thoſe things to 
our underſtandings. But, now, beſides the difficulties and 
diſadvantages we fhall always lie under in the compre-- 
Lenſion of things, from the confuſeneſs and obſcurity of 
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our ideas, which of itſelf will many times render choſe 
things, and alſo whatever nearly relates [relate] to thoſe 
things incomprehenſible by us; and befides that our not 
having any 1deas of certain things 1s an invincible bar 
to all knowledge and comprehenſion of thoſe things 
(unlefs we could be ſuppoſed to be able to fee without 
light); it is alſo further confiderable that poſſibly the 
knowledge of that truth, which we ſet ourſel ves to com- 
prehend, and whereof we have the ideas, may depend 
upon the truth of another thing whereof we have no idea. 
If it ſhould be ſo, though truth in general be newer | ever} ſo 
finite, or the particular truth we would contemplate be 
never | ever | ſo finite, it is plain we ſhall be no more able to 
comprehend it than if it were infinite. Now, I ſay, that 
it is not only poſſible that this may be the caſe (which 
yet of itſelf, as I have again and again noted, is ſuffici- 
ent to debar us from uſing our Reaſon as the Meaſure of 
Truth), but there are alſo ſome inſtances wherein it ap- 
pears actually to be ſo. We know well enough what we 
meatf by liberty and contingency, and are withal well 
aſſured that we are free agents. We have alſo a ſuffi- 
cient notion of preſcience, and are alſo no leſs aſſured of 
the reality of it. And, becauſe both theſe are true, and 
there can be no real repugnance between one truth and 
another, we are alſo by conſequence aſſured that there is 
a good harmony and agreement between them, and that 
they are conſiſtent with each other, But, now, how to ad- 
juſt their apparent oppoſition, or reconcile thoſe inflan- 
ces of ſeeming contradiction and inconſiſtency, wherewith 
"they preſs us ; this we neither know, nor are able with 
all our meditation to comprehend ; and that, becauſe we 
have not an idea of the human ſoul, without which there 
is no poſſibility of comprehending how its free workings 
may be the objeQs of preſcience, though our ideas of 
preſcience and liberty were never ſo clear. Or, it this 
inftance ſhall not be thought ſo proper, becauſe the men 
with whom our preſent concern lies are pleaſed to diſown 
the doctrine of preſcience, let me deſire them to conſider 


whether 
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| whether there be not many other difficulties concerning 
human liberty beſides that taken from preſcience, which 
they are no more able to get over than they are that. 
And that, for the very ſame reaſon ; even becauſe they 
have not an idea of the ſoul, upon the knowledge of 
which the folution of thoſe, as well as ſome other diffieul- 
ties in morality, does neceſfarily depend. Or, if they 
pleaſe, let them take an inſtance of a phyſical nature. 
We know well enough what it is to be in a place, and 
we know alſo as well what it is to be co-extended to a 
place. But, now, how being in a place may be with- 
out co-extenſion to a place, this is what we cannot 
comprehend (though, as to the thing itſelf, upon other 
conſiderations conſtrained to grant it); and that, becauſe 
we are ignorant of the general nature of ſpirit, upon the 
clear conception of which the comprehenſion of the other 
does ſo depend that it cannot be had without it. And, 
indeed, we may conclude in general, that, whenever we 
have clear 1deas of things, and yet are not able to com- 
prehend the truth of them, it 1s becauſe the knowledge 
of thoſe things depends upon the truth of ſomethi 
elſe, whereof we have either no idea, or not ſuch as is 
ſufficiently clear. Which muſt be the true reaſon of the 
hitherto-preſumed impoſſibility of finding out the exact 
proportion between a circle and a ſquare. Why? Cirele 
and ſquare are very intelligible things, and how come we, 
then, not to be able to determine the preciſe and juſt 
proportion that is between them? It cannot be from any 
obſcurity in the things themſelves, much leſs from our 
want of having ideas of them; for we have as clear and 
exact ideas of theſe figures as we can have of any thing in 
the world. It muſt be, therefore, becauſe the know- 
ledge of their proportion depends upon the knowled 
of | £5 other thing whereof the idea fails us, which tall 
we are [be] poſſeſſed of, we ſhall in vain endeavour to 
diſcover the other. Whereby it plainly appears that 
we are nat only uncapable of comprehending thoſe 
truths that relate to things whereof we have no n 
but 
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but that even where we have ideas, and thoſe. very clear 
ones too, we may be as far from .comprehending a'truth - 

as if we had. none; merely upon the account of the de- 
pendence which that truth has upon ſome, other thing 
whereof we have not at leaſt a jult idea, Which ſingle. 
conſideration is enough for ever to ſpoil Human Reaſon 
for ſetting up for the Meaſure of Truth, even upon the ſup- 
poſition of its being finite. So very falſe is that arrogant 
aſſertion of a modern philoſopher, . «© Quæcunque exiſ- 
<<. tunt hamanz ment: perveſtigabilia, præterquam inh- 
«« nitum.“ Whatever zs [be] may be thoroughly compre- 
hended by the mind of man, except infinite. And, again, 
«« num duntaxat eſt quod. omnem mentis noſtræ vim 
1 longiſſimè excedit, ipſaq; ſua natura, ut in ſe eſt, ab | 
«© ea cognoſci nequit; infinitum puta :** there is but one 
only thing that far exceeds the force and reach of our 
mind, and that cannot of its own very nature be, Known 

by it as it is in itſelf, namely infinite. What? But one 
thing excepted from the verge, and placed beyond the 
reach of human knowledge * It is well that one thing is 
a. pretty large one; but ſure the author was ignorant of 
ſomething elſe, that is himſelf, or el/e [4] he could never 
ww advanced ſuch a crude and ill- conſidered a [d] pro- 

tion. | | 
ghd > And thus | have ſhewn at large, in a rational way, 
by arguing à priori, and from the nature of things, that 
Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure of Truth, and. that, 
e xen upon the moſt liberal ſuppoſition of its being finite; 

and if it be not ſo, ſuppoſing truth to be finite, much 
leſs is it, ſuppoſing it [truth] (what it has been proved to 
be) of an infinite nature. If upon the former ſuppoſition it 
exceeds [exceed] the proportion of our reaſon, certainly 
upon the latter there will be no proportion between them. 
But whether our Reaſon bears [bear] no proportion to 
Truth, or whether it be only diſproportionate to it, either. 


—— 


* Gerard. de Vries Profeſſoris Ultraje&ini, exercitationes rationales 
de Deo, Dit ini Perfectionibus. Pag. 248. 
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way it follows that it cannot be the Meaſurxe of it, which 
I cannot but now look upon as a propoſition ſufficiently 
_ demonſtrated. And in all this I contend for no more 
than what is implied in that common and univerſally-ap- 
proved maxim, even among thoſe of the rational way, 
that we ought not to deny what is evident, for the ſake 
of what is obſcure, or depart from a truth which we ſee 
a neceſſity to admit, becauſe of ſome difficulties attend-' 
ing it which we cannot ſolve ; which they ſay is an ar- 
gument only of our ignorance, and not of the falſhood of 
the thing. This, indeed, is a true rule, and ſuch as 


muſt be allowed to hold good in all our reaſonings, let 
the matter of them be what it will. Only I with that 


the implication of the rule were as much minded as 
the rule itſelf is generally received. For it plainly. 
implies, that there are ſome things, which, though 
plain and certain as to their exiſtence, are yet incom- 
prehenſible and inexplicable as to their manner. But, 


then, as the incomprehenſibility of the manner ſhould not 
make us reje& the truth of the thing when otherwiſe evi- 
dent, fo neither ſhould the evidence we have of the truth 
of the thing make us diſown the incomprehenſibility of 
the manner; ſince it is ſo far from being againſt the na- 


ture of truth that it ſhould be incomprehenſible, that 


you ſee we have diſcovered, even from. the contemplation - 


of its nature, that there are incomprehenſible truths. 


Of which I might now ſubjoin ſome particular examples, 
but that I ſhould fall very deep into a common place, 


being herein prevented by many other writers, particu- 
larly by the admirable one of L' Art de Penſer, to the 
firſt chapter of whoſe fourth book I refer my reader; 


where he ſhews by ſeveral, and ſome of them uncommon 
inſtances, that there are things which the mind of man is 


not capable of comprehending, After which he con- 
cludes with a very grave and uſeful reflection, which for 
the great advantage and pertinency of it to the pre- 
ſent affair, though I refer my reader to the reſt of 
the chapter, I ſhall here ſet dowa. ** The profit“ 


1 
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be) ap one may draw from theſe ſpeculations is not 
4c bare y to acquire the knowledge of them, which of 
4 itſelf is barren enough, but it is to learn to know the 
& bounds of our underſtanding, and to force it to con- 
<<, fels that there are things which it cannot comprehend. 
«« And therefore it is good to fatigue the mind with 
„ theſe kind of ſubtilties, the better to tame its pre- 
“ ſumption and abate its confidence and daringneſs in. 
1 oppoling its feeble lights againſt the myſteries of reli- 
gion, under the pretence that it cannot comprehend 
% them, For ſince all the force of human underſtand- 
ing is conſtrained. to yield to the leaſt atom of matter, 
„ and to own that it ſees clearly that it is infinitely. di- 
viſible without being able to comprehend how this may 
be; is it not apparently to tranſgreſs, againſt reaſon, 
* to refuſe to believe the wonderful effects of the divine 
«© ommpotence, merely for this reaſon, that our under- 
ſtanding cannot comprehend them?” Ves, without. 
doubt it is; as will better appear in the ones of this. 
diſcourſe. In the mean while, before I take leave of the. 
ſubject of this chapter, I have a double remark to make 
upon it. „„ 

34. The firſt is, that ſince Truth in its full extent 1s. 
incomprehenüble, we ſhould not vainly go about to com - 
prehend it,,. but be contented to be ignorant in many 

things. And ſince there are ſome ſpecial truths in par- 
ticular that are incomprehenſible, we ſhould not apply 
our thoughts to the comprehenſion of all things at.a ven- 
ture, as ſome who are for underſtanding every thing, but 
ſit down firſt and conſider whether they are [he] propor- 
tionate to our capacities or 0 [net]; and, as far as we 
can, learn to diſtinguiſh what truths may and what may 
not be comprehended by us, that ſa we may not loſe that 
time and pains in the contemplation of them, which 
might be profitably employed in the conſideration of 
other things better ſuited to our capacity : as a great. 
many do, who buſy themſelves all their lives long about. 
uch things, which, if. they ſhould Rudy n | 
0 | would. 
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would not comprehend, and that indeed, becauſe they 
require an infinite capacity to comprehend them. 
Whereas, the ſhorteſt compendium of ſtudy, and the beſt 
way to abridge the ſciences, is to ftudy only what we can 
maſter, and what 1s within the ſphere of our faculties, 
and never ſo much as to apply ourſelves to what we can 
never comprehend. DE | 1 

35. The other remark is, that the concluſion proved 
in this chapter does very much fortify and confirm that 
which was undertaken to be made out in the laſt, ' con- 
cerning the Diſtinction of Things Above, and Things 
Contrary to Reaſon. ' For, if there are [Ze] truths which 
we cannot comprehend, then it ſeems, what is above our 
comprehenſion may yet be true, and, if true, then to be 
ſure not contrary to Reaſon ; ſince whatever 7s [be] con- 
trary to Reaſon is no leſs contrary to Truth, which, 
though ſometimes above Reaſon, is yet never contrary 


cnan Yu 


That therefore a Thing's being incomprehenfible by Reaſon 3s 
of itſelf no concluding Argument of its not being T1 rue. 


1. A there is nothing in man that deſerves his conſi- 
deration ſo much, and few things without him 

that deſerve it more than that part of him wherein he 
reſembles his Maker, ſo there is nothing more worthy of 
his conſideration in that part, or that is at leaſt more ne- 
ceſſary to be confidered by him, than the defects of it, 
without a due regard to which it would not be very ſafe 
for him to dwell much upon the conſideration of the other, 
as being apt to ſeduce him into pride and vanity, to _ 
im 


* * 
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im up with ſelf-conceit, and ſo by an imaginary greatneſs 
ag; and corrupt that which is genuine and natural. 
2. Now, the defects of our intellectual part, conſidered 
in their general heads, are, I ſ ſin, ignorance and 
error. And ſin in itſelf muſt be allowed to be of 
' Þ worſe nature and conſequence than either ignorance or 
error (however ſome may fancy it a greater reproach to 
them to have their intellectuals queſtianed than their mo- 
rals), and ſo upon that ſcore may require more of our 
conſideration, yet, upon another account, the defects of 
the underſtanding ſeem to need it more than thoſe of the 
will; fince we are not only apt to be more proud of our 
intellectuals than of our morals, but alſo to conceit our- 
felves more free and ſecure from error than we are from 
fin, though ſin in the very nature and principle of it 
| implics [imphy] and ſuppoſes [ſuppoſe] error. = 
3. Pride, the preſumed tin of the Angels, is alſo the 
moſt natural and hereditary one of man, his dominant 
and moſt cleaving corruption ; the vice, as I may call it, 
of his planet and completion. And that which we are 
moſt apt to be proud of 1s our underſtandings, the only 
faculty in us whoſe limits we forget. In other things we 
are ſenſible, not only of the general bounds of our nature, 
but alſo of the particular narrowneſs of them, and accord- 
ingly do not attempt any thing very much beyond our 
meaſure, but contain ourſelves pretty reaſonably within 
our line, at leaſt are not ſuch fools as to apply our ſtrength 
to move the earth out of its place, or to {et our mouths 
to drink up the ſea, or to try with our eyes to look into the 
regions beyond the ſtars. But there is hardly any diſtance 
but to which we fancy our intellectual fight will reach; 
ſcarce any object too A; 9 too Jarge or too far re- 
moved for it. Strange, that, when we conſider that in 
us which makes us men, we ſhould forget that we are ſo! 
And, yet, thus it is; when we look upon our underſtand- 
ings, it is with ſuch a magnifying glaſs, that it appears 
in a manner boundleſs and unlimited to us, and we are 
dazzled with our own light. 


4. Not 
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4. Not that it is to be preſumed that there are any who, 
upon a deliberate conſideration of the matter, have this 
formed and expreſs thought, that their underftandin + 
are infinite. Human nature ſeems hardly capable 
ſuch exceſs. But, only, as the Pſalmiſt ſays in another cal 
of ſome worldly men, that their „ inward thought is, 
5 that their houſes ſhall continue for ever.” Pal. 49. 
Not meaning that any could be ſo groſsly abſurd, as po- 
ſitively and explicitly to conceive that their houſes, any 
more than their own bodies, ſhould laſt always, and never 


decay, but only that they had ſuch a kind of a wandering 


and confuſe imagination ſecretly lurking in their minds, 
and looſely hovering about them; ſo in like manner 
there are [is] a fort of people, who are parturient and 
teeming with a kind of confuſe and unformed imagina- 
tion, though perhaps they never bring it to an expreſs 


and diſtin thought, that their underftandings have no 


bounds or limits belonging to them, though they cannot 
deny but that they have, if directly put to the queſtion. 

5. Accordingly, you ſhall find thoſe whoſe conduct 
betrays this inward ſentiment, who venture at all in their 
ſtudies, ſtick at nothing, but will undertake to give a 


reaſon for every thing, and poſitively decide whatever 


comes [come] in their way, without ſuſpenſe or reſerve, 
imagining (confulely at leaſt) they have a comprehenſion 
of all things, and that there 1s nothing too hard or knot 
for them, nothing but what they either actually do | compre- 
bend], or are capable of comprehending, if they once ſet 
themſelves to it. And from [d] hence they roundly con- 
clude, that whatever they are [be] not able to compre- 
hend, is not true; and, accordingly, deny their belief 
to whatever tranſcends | tranſcend] their comprehenſion. 
6. Now, I confeſs, there 1s no fault to be found with 
the conſequence of theſe men, nor with their practice, as 
it relates to that conſequence ; which are both (as far as 
can ſee) exceeding | ly] right, if their principle be once 
admitted: for if, indeed, it be really ſo that human 
reaſon is adequate and commenſurate to truth, ſo that 
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there is no truth but what it is able to comprehend, then 
it will certainly follow that whatever it cannot comprehend 
is not true, and there will need no other nor [or] better ar- 
gument of the falſehood of any thing than the incom- 
prehenſibility of it. For their reaſoning reſolves into 
this form. 


Whatever 7s [be] true, we can comprehend. 
'This we do not comprehend, 
Therefore, this is not true. 


Or thus, 


Tf whatever 7s be] true we can comprehend, the 

what we cannot comprehend 15 not true, . 
But whatever 7s [e] true we can comprehend : 

Ergo, Oc. | 


Where it is plain, that if the major of the firſt, or the mi- 
nor of the | IT” ſyllogiſm (wherein the principle of 
theſe men is contained), be allowed, there will be no 
avoiding [/] the concluſions of them. So that, if we admit 
that human reaſon is comprehenſive of all truth, we are 
not conſiſtent with ourſelves, if we do not alſo grant that 
the incomprehenſibility of a thing is a juſt warrant to 
conclude it not true. OY 

7. But, then, on the other ſide, if this mighty princi- 
ple, upon which ſuch a weight is laid, and ſuch great 


things built, be falſe, if human reaſon be not the meaſure 


of truth (as I think is with great evidence demonſtrated 
in the laſt chapter), then 2s not the conſequence as good 
this wy} that therefore a thing's being incomprehenſible 
by reaſon is no concluding argument of its not being 
true? For how ar2 we inconſiſtent with ourſelves, if 
granting human reaſon to be commenſurate to truth, we 
deny that the incomprehenſibility of a thing argues it 
not to be true, but only becauſe in denying that we con- 
tradict our principle? Or, which is all one, ſuppoſe the 
contradictory propoſition to it to be true, viz. that hu- 

1 man 
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man reaſon 1s not commenſurate to truth. But, now, if, 
in ſaying that the incomprehenſibility of a thing does not 
argue. 1t not to be true, we, in the conſequence of what 
we affirm, ſuppoſe that human reaſon is not the meaſure of 
truth, then it is as plain that the ſuppoſition of reaſon's 
not being the rb na of truth will alſo oblige us to ſay 
that the incomprehenſibility of a thing is no argument of 
its not being true. Whereby it is a, 5-4 that the conſe- 
quence is every whit as good thus, Human Reaſon is 

* not the meaſure of truth, therefore the incomprehen- 
*« ſibility of a thing is no argument that it is not true ;?” 
as thus, human reaſon is the meaſure of truth, there- 
e fore the incomprehenfibility of a thing is an argument 
© that it is not true.” The only reaſon why he, that de- 
nies this latter conſequence upon the ſuppoſition or con- 
ceſſion of this latter principle is inconſiſtent with himſelf, 
being this, becauſe, in denying the latter conſequence he 
ſuppoſes the former principle, which principle therefore 
muſt as much infer the conſequence that ſuppoſed it, viz. 
that a thing's being incomprehenſible by reaſon is no- 
warrant to conclude that it is not true. | 5 
8. And becauſe this principle that human reaſon is 
not the meaſure of truth has been already proved at 
large, 1 look upon the grounds of this conſequence as 
already laid; and, therefore, to ſhew the connexion that 
is between the one and the other (beſides what I have 
even now ſaid to that purpoſe) [I] need only add this fur- 
ther remark: that ſince human reaſon is not the 
meaſure of truth, or ſince there are incomprehenſible 
truths, then it ſeems the incomprehenſibility of a thing, 
and the truth of a thing, may conſiſt together; or, in 
other words, the ſame thing may be at once true and 
incomprehenſible. But now there cannot be in the 
whole compaſs of reaſoning a more certain, or more 
evident maxim than this, that that which is when 
a thing is, or would be, ſuppoſing it were, is no 
argument that it is not. As for inſtance, ſuppoſe 
it ſhould be objected, againſt the Copernican hypo- 
M 2 theſis 
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theſis of the motion of the earth, that it is repugnant to 
{enſe, fince we ſee the ſun and the ſtars riſe and tet, and 
move round about us. It is thought a ſufficient anſwer 


to this to ſay, that, ſuppoſing the earth, and not the 


ſun, did really move, theſe appearances would yet be the 
ſame as they are now, ſince ſailing, as we do, between 
the ſun and the ſtars (as a late writer“ expreſſes it), not 
the ſhip in which we are, but the bodies which ſurround 
us would ſeem to move. And it is moſt certain that if, 
ſuppoſing the earth did really move, the motion would yet 
ſeem to be inthe ſun and ſtars; then, the ſeeming motion of 


thoſe bodies 1s no argument that the earth does not move. 


9. Why, juſt ſo it is in the preſent caſe, when it is 
objected, againſt the truth of a thing, that it is incompre- 
henſible by human reaſon: it is a ſufficient anſwer to ſay, 


that this argues nothing; ſince, if the thing were true, 


it might yet be incomprehenſible. And it is moſt cer- 
tain that if, ſuppoſing a thing to be true, it might yet 
be incomprehenſible, then the incomprehenfibility of a 


thing is no good objection againſt the truth of it. And, 
* therefore, fince we have proved that there are incompre- - 
henfble truths, and conſequently that the truth of a 


thing and the incomprehenſibility of the ſame thing 
may conſiſt together, we may now, with all rational aſſu- 
rance, conclude, that the incomprehenſibility of a thing 
is no argument that it is not true, any more than the 


ſeeming motion of the ſun is an argument againſt the 


real one of the earth, ſince the former would be, even 
ſuppoſing the truth of the latter. And both, by virtue 


of this moſt evident and inconteſtable principle, that 
what may conſiſt with the truth of any thing, can be 


no good argument that it is not true. 
10. And, indeed, when it ſhall be conſidered how 


many things ſurpaſs our conception when we are chil- 


dren, which yet we are able well to comprehend when 
we are men ; how many things, again, are beyond the 


Le Clerk's Phyfics, p. 14. 
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ken of ignorant and illiterate men, which yet are very 
intelligible and ſhine forth with full light to the men of 
art and learning ; and how many things again, even 
among the learned, are now diſcovered and wel! under- 
ſtood by the help of algebra, which were myſteries to 
former ages, and are ſtill beyond even the imagination of 
thoſe who have not that noble and wonderful key of 
knowledge: when again it ſhall be further conſidered- 
how many of thoſe things, which we cannot even with the 
aſſiſtance of that commanding key unlock in this ftate of 
mortality, we may yet have a clear view of in that of ſe-- 
paration, when delivered from the burthen of our 
fleſh ; and that many of thoſe things which. are too high. 
for us then may yet be of [or] a level with the under- 
ſtanding of angels; and that what is above their capacity 
may yet be moſt clearly and diſtinctly percecived by- 
the infimtely-penetrating-and all- comprehenſive intellect 
of God I ſay, he, that ſhall but ſeriouſly enter into this 
ſingle reflection, muſt needs diſcover himtelf much want- 
ung in that ſtock of ſenſe and reaſon he pretends to, if he 
till continue to meaſure the poſſibilities of things by there 
proportionableneſs to his underſtanding, or conclude any 
thing falfe or impoſſible, when he has no better reaſon. 
tor it but [than | only becauſe he. cannot comprehend. it: 


. 


CC 


That, if the Hive ebenfibility of a Thing were an Afgument- 
of * not "or ay ny en Reaſon would then be the Mea-- 
fure of Truth, | 7 


1. S there is nothing more common than for people 
N to hold certain principles that have an inſepa- 

rable connexion with very bad conſequences, and yet not 

profeſſedly to hold ä „ becaule eicher 1 
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do not attend to them, or are not ſenſible that they do 
indeed follow from ſuch principles, whereof we have 
two very pregnant inſtances in the maintainers of the Pre- 


deſtinarian and Solidian ſyſtems ; ſo, on the other hand, 


and for the ſame reaſon, there are thoſe who take up, and 
wich great fixedneſs adhere to certain conſequences, with- 
out profeſſedly holding thoſe principles from which they 
truly flow, and to which (if traced to the head) they will 
infallibly lead them. : 

2. Of this we have a very particular inſtance (where 
I conteſs one would not expect to find it), in thoſe of the 
Socinian perſuaſion. The reaſon theſe men of reaſon give 
why they will not believe the myſteries: of the Chriſtian 
faith, 1s. becauſe they are above their reaſon, they can- 
not comprehend them. Whereby they plainly imply, 


that they will believe nothing but what they can compre- 


hend, or that nothing is to be believed that is incompre- 
henſible, which is alſo a common maxim among them; 
who accordingly make Above Reaſon and Contrary to Reaſon 
to be one and the ſame thing, And whereas it is only 
the untruth of a thing that can make it unfit to be the 
object of faith, in (aying they will not believe what they 
cannot comprehend, they do as good as {ay that what 
they cannot comprehend is not true, and. ſo that. the in- 
comprehenſibility of a thing is a juſt warrant to conclude 
it falſe. And all this they own and expreſsly declare, if not 


in theſe very terms, yet, at leaſt, in fuch as are equivalent 


to them; as is too notorious and well known, to need an 
citations for the proof of it. But, now, though they do 
thus profeiledly own that the incomprehenſibility of a 


thing by reaſon is an argument of its not being true, yet 


that human reaſon is the meaſure of truth, or that all truth 
1s comprehenſible by it, are (as I take it) propoſitions 
which they do not openly and profeſſedly avow. For, as 


I noted in the introduction, 3t is ſuch an odious and ar- 


rogant aſſertion, that they cannot, with any face of modeſty 
or common decency, make a plain and direct profeſſion of 
u; «though at the ſame time it 2 [e moſt certain, that 

this. 
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this is the true principle of that conſequence which they 
do profeſſedly hold, viz. that the incomprehenſibility 
« of a thing argues it not to be true; and that this 


conſequence does as neceſſarily lead back to that prin- 
ciple. | | 

1 For, as, if human reaſon be the meaſure of truth; 
it follows, in the deſcending line, as a direct conſe- 
quence, that the incomprehenlibility of a thing argues 
it not to be true; ſo it follows, as well backwards et per 
viam aſcenſus, that, if the incomprehenſibility of a 
thing argues [argue] it not to be true, then human. 
reaſon is the meaſure of truth. Since; if it were not, 
the incomprehenſibility of a thing (as is ſhewn in the 
—— chapter) would then not argue it not to be 
true. If, therefore, it does | do], it is plain that human 
reaſon is the meaſure of truth. Which principle, who- 
ever diſoauns ¶ diſown},.ought alſo to renounce the other 
propoſition, viz.. ©* that the incomprehenſibility of a. 
« thing is an argument of its untruth ;** which, if yet- 
he will embrace, notwithſtanding, it is plain. he holds. 
the conſequence without its principle, and. has, indeed, 
no reaſon for what he afhrms. | 

4. For, as he, who, granting human reaſon to be the 
meaſure of truth, denies yet that the incomprehenſibility 
of a thing is an argument of its not being true, is, 
therefore, inconſiſtent with himſelf, becauſe, in ſo do- 
ing, he ſuppoſes the contradictory to what he had be- 
fore granted, viz. that human reaſon is not the meaſure; 
of truth: ſo he that affirms that the incomprehenſibility 
of a thing is an argument of its not being true, and yet. 
denies that human reaſon is the meaſure of truth, is alſo 
as inconſiſtent with himſelf; becauſe, in ſo doing, he 
ſuppoſes the contradictory to his own aſſertion, and does, 
in effect, ſay, that the incomprehenſibility of a thing is 
not an argument of its. not being true; as, moſt cer-. 
tainly, it would not be, in caſe human reaſon be not the 
meaſure of truth, as the foregoing chapter has ſuffi- 
ciently ſnewn, The ſhort is, if the not being of A. 


proves 
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groves [prove] that C is not, then the being of C proves 
that A 1s; ſince, if it were not, according to the firſt ſuppo- 
fition, C could not be. And ſo, here, if reaſon's not 
being the meaſure of truth proves ¶ prove] that the 
incomprehenſibility of a thing is not an argument of its 
not being true, then, if the incomprehenſibility of a 
thing be an argument of its not being true, it is plain 
that reafon 1s the meaſure of truth ; ſince, if it were not, 
then, according to the firſt ſuppoſition, .the incompre- 
henhbility of a thing would not be an argument of its 


not being true. 


5. For how, I pray, comes the incomprehenſibility of 
a thing to conelude the untruth of it? I cannot com- 
prehend ſuch a thing, therefore it is not true—where is 
the conſequence 2 By what logic does this latter propo- 
ſition follow from the former? Why, we have here the 
minor propoſition and the concluſion, and to make a 


complete argument of it, we muſt add another, thus: 


if it were true, I ſhoyld comprehend it, but I do not 


comprehend it, therefore it is not true. Whereby it 


appears to the eye that my not being able to comprehend 
a thing is no otherwiſe an argument of the untruth of 
it, than, as it is firſt pre- ſuppoſed, that, if it were true, 
1 ſhould be able to comprehend. it. Which again re- 
ſolving: into this. abſolute propoſition, that I am able to 
eomprehend all truth, it plainly follows, that, if my 
inability to comprehend a thing be an argument that it 
18 not true, then I am able to comprehend all truth, 
and that my reaſon is the meaſure and final ſtandard of 


11. 

6. I conelude, therefore, that if the incomprehenſibility 
of a thing were an argument of its not being true, then 
human reaſon will be the meaſure of truth, and that they. 
that hold the former ought alfo, if they will be conſiſtent 
with themſelves, to admit the latter. But becauſe this is 
a falſe principle, that- human reaſon is the meaſure of 
truth, therefore, I conclude again that the conſequence 
that reſolves into this principle is alſo falſe; ſince we may 

| | as 
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as well conclude a conſequence to be falſe becauſe it leads 
back to a falſe principle, as a principle to be falſe be- 
cauſe it is productive of a bad conſequence, Which ſtill 
further confirms and eſtabliſhes the concluſion of the laſt 
chapter, viz. that the incomprehenſibility of a thing 
«« 15 no argument of its untruth ;?* which you ſee is now 
proved both backwards and forwards, and fo made im- 
pregnahle on all ſides. We have proved it forwards, by 
ſhewing the falſeneſs of that principle, that human reaſon 
is. the meaſure of truth, and by thence arguing the ſaid 
concluſion; and we have alſo proved it backwards, by 
ſhewing that the contrary ſuppoſition reſolves into that 


falſe and already-confured principle. And 1 do not ſee _ 


how any concluſion can be better proved. 


CH 1 


That therefore the Incomprehenſibility of a Thing is no juff 
Objcaion againſt the Belief of it. With an account of the 
Carteſian Maxim, that we are to aſſent only to what ts 
clear and evident. | 


1. FT is a wonderful thing to conſider the caprice of 

human nature, by what unaccountable ſprings its 
movements are ordered, and how oddly and unſteadily 
men act and manage themſelves even in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, and in relation to the ſame objects. Some- 
times the obſcurity and myſteriouſneſs of a thing ſhall be 
a motive of credibility, and recommend it the rather to 
their belief, Thus you ſhall have a great many reject 
that philoſophy as idle and chimerical which undertakes 
to explain the effects of nature by inſenſible Py 
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their different bigneſs, figure, contexture, local motion, 
reſt, &c. merely becauſe this is a plain, ſimple and in- 
telligible account, ſuch as they can eaſily and well con- 
ceive. The very. eaſineſs and clearneſs wherewith they 
conceive theſe principles is made an objection againſt them 
(though indeed it be a good preſumption for them), and 
for that very reaſon they will not believe them to be the 
true principles of nature, whoſe effects they fancy muſt 
be reſolved into cauſes more hidden and abſtruſe. And 
accordingly they find in themſelves a greater inclination 
to lend attention to thoſe that ſhall undertake the ſolu- 
tion of them by the real chimeras of ſubſtantial forms, 
qualities, ſympathies, antipathies, &c. or that ſhall go to 
account for them by the yet more obſcure e of 
dhe chymiſts, ſtriking and filling their ears with thoſe great 
but empty ſounds, archeus, ſeminal ſpirit, aftral beings, 
gas, blas, &c. which they receive with great ſatisfaction, 
not for their ſcientific light (for they are dark as may be, 
mere philoſophic cant) Joan only becauſe they are myſteri- 
ous and abſtruſe, and therefore they fancy there muſt be 
ſomewhat more than ordinary in them, though they know 
not, zor [or], it may be, never [ ever] conſidered what. 
And herein, as in ſome other inſtances, ©* Men love 
darkneſs better than light.“ 

2. But, then, at another time, you ſhall have them en- 
quiring after truth as Diogenes did after an honeſt man, 
with a candle in their hands, and not caring to go a ſtep 
any further than they can ſee their way. Now, upon a 
ſudden, they are all for clear and diſtinct ideas, full and 


adequate perceptions, demonſtrative proofs and argu- 
ments, and nothing will ſerve or content them but light 


and evidence, and they will believe nothing but what they 
can comprehend. Strange diverſity of conduct! Who 
would think two ſuch vaſtly-diſtant extremes ſhould meet 
together, I will not ſay in the ſame man, but in the ſame 
human nature, and that the very ſame creature (and ſuch a 
one as tiles itſelf rational too) ſhould proceed by ſuch 
uncertain meaſures, and act ſo inconſiſtenly m - 
5 | Cat þ 
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ſelf; ſometimes embracing a thing for the ſake of its 
obſcurity, and ſometimes agtin in another fit making that 
alone an invincible objection againſt the belief of it ? 

3. But it is plain, by the foregoing meaſures, that it is 
not. For, ſince truth is the general object of faith, it is 
evident that nothing can argue a thing to be abſolutely 
mcredible, or not reaſonable to be believed, but that which 
at the ſame time argues it not to be true, For if true, 
then it is ſtill within the compaſs of the general object of 
faith. But now we have ſhewn already that the incom- 
prehenſibility of a thing is no argument of its not being 
true, whence it clearly and cloſely follows that it is no 
argument neither [either] againſt its credibility. And if 
ſo, then we may believe it, notwithſtanding its incom- 
prehenſibility, becauſe we may believe whatever 7s [be] 
not abſolutely incredible. So that there is no neceſſity 
that we ſhould diſcard every thing we cannot conceive as 
unworthy of a rational belief, or that what 13 above our 
reaſon ſhould be therefore above our faith too. 

4. It is true, indeed, that the incomprehenſibility of 


a thing is in itſelf no proper and direct argument why 
it ſhould be believed; and he would be thought to give 


but an ordinary account of his faith, who, being aſked 


why he believed ſuch an incomprehenfible thing, ſhould 


anſwer * becauſe it is incomprehenſible. Which at beſt 
could paſs only for a religious flouriſh, much ſuch another 
as, Credo quia impoſſibile : and that, becauſe the incom- 
prehenſibility of a thing is not directly and per /e a crite- 
rion of truth (whether it may be per accidens, may be con- 
ſidered afterwards), whoſe natural and genuine character 
is not obſcurity, but light and evidence. Not that no- 
thing is true but what has this character (for we have 
already ſhewn the contrary in proving incomprehenſible 
truths), but that, as whatever we clearly perceive is 
true, ſo our clear perceiving of a thing is the only ſign, 
from the intrinſic nature of the thing itſelf, of the truth 
of it: incomprehenſibility, therefore, is none, but, as 
ſuch, abſtracts from true and not true, and is equally 

common 
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common to both. But now that which may conſiſt with 
a thing, ſuppoſing it falſe, can no more prove it true, 
than that which may confiſt with a thing, ſuppoſing it 
true, can prove it falſe; according to the tenor of the fifth 
chapter. The incomprehenſibility, therefore, of a thing 
is no proper argument of the truth of it, and conſequently 
no reaſon of "elf, why it ſhould be believed, and that, 


becauſe it abſtracts, as ſuch, from true and falſe, and is too 


common to both, to prove either. | 

5. And becauſe it is ſo, it is alſo further granted that 
the incomprehenfibility of a thing is not only in itſelf no 
proper reaſon why it ſhould be believed, but has alſo ſo 
far the nature of a diſſuaſive from believing, as to be a 
. caution againſt a too haſty belief, till there appear ſome 
other motive from without, either from reaſon or authori- 
ty, that ſhall determine the aſſent. In the mean while 
it adviſes to ſuſpend. For the incomprehenſibility of a 
thing being, as ſuch, no reaſon why a man ſhould believe 
it, it is plain that if he did believe it, conſidered only as 
in that ſtate, he would believe it without reaſon. That, 
therefore, is a reaſon why he ſhould ſuſpend ; a negation 
of reaſon being enough to with-hold one's aſſent, though 
to give it, one had need have a poſitive reaſon. When, 
therefore, a thing appears incomprehenſible, ' that, in- 
deed, is ſufficient reaſon to ſuſpend our belief, till ſome 
prevailing conſideration from without ſhall over-rule 
that ſuſpenſion, by requiring our aſſent. But when it 
does ſo, then the incamprehenſibility ought to be no ar- 
gument to the contrary, and it would be every whit as 
abſurd to reject a thing now, becauſe of its incomprehen- 


ſibility, as to believe it before, for that reaſon. And 


that, becauſe, as the incomprehenſibility of a thing is no 
reaſon for believing it, io it is no abſolute reaſon againſt 
It. | : 
6. If it were, ſo it would be in natural things, the ob- 
jects of human and philoſophic ſcience, ſuch as belong 
properly and immediately to the province and juriſdiction 
of reaſon. Here, if any where, the incomprehenſibility 
of a thing would forbid all aſſent to it. And ſo it is ſup- 
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poſed to do by ſome, who, though far from denying the 
belief of incomprehenſible things in religion, will yet 
tell you that, in phyſical contemplations, clearneſs and 
evidence #s [are] to lead the way, and we are to proceed 
wich our light before us, aſſenting to nothing but what we 
well comprehend. In matters of faith, indeed, they will 
allow that reaſon is to be ſubmitted to revelation, and 
that we are to believe many things which paſs our compre- 
henſion; but in matters of pure reaſon they will have us 
go no further than reaſon can carry us. Which, indeed, is 
right enough, if their meaning be that we are to aſſent to 
nothing but what, upon the whole matter, all things con- 
ſidered from without as well as from within, we have 
reaſon to believe true, and that we are never to proceed 
to judge or determine without ſome evidence or other; 
but then this will equally hold in matters of faith too, 
which is too rational an aſſent to be given at a venture, 
and we know not why, and whoſe Formal Reaſon (as has 
been already diſcourſed) is always clear. But if, their 
meaning be, that in matters of reaſon we muſt aſſent to 
nothing but what has an internal evidence, and what in 
itſelf, and by its own light, is comprehenſible by us (as 
they ſeem to mean, or el/e [4] their diſtinction of the caſe 
of reaſon and the caſe of revelation is here impertinent), 
then I conceive that they ſet too narrow limits to our aſ- 
ſent in matters of reaſon, when they allow it to be given 
only to things which in this ſenſe are evident to us. For 
it is plain that there are many things in nature which 
we ſee are true, and muſt be true; and ſo not only 
may aſſent, but cannot help aſſenting to them, though, at 
the ſame time, we are not able to comprehend how they 
are, or can poſhbly be. „„ 
7. Not that our aſſent is then blind and wholly with- 
out evidence (for then we might as well aſſent to the 
contrary as to what we do, 5 would do better not to 
aſſent at all), but only that it has none from within, and 
from the intrinſic nature of the object, but only from 
ſome external conſideration N much after the ſame man- 
ner 
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ner as it is in faith. In both which there may be a clear 
renſon, why we ſhould aſſent to an obſcure thing. But 
then as the internal obſcurity does not deſtroy the external 
evidence, ſo neither does the external evidence ſtrike any 
kt into the internal obſcurity ; or, in other words, as 
the reaſon fer aſſenting is nevertheleſs clear becauſe the 
matter aſſented to is obſcure, ſo neither is the matter aſ- 
ſented to TY leſs obſcure becauſe the reaſon for aſſent- 
ing to it is And yet, notwithſtanding this internal 
obſcurity of the matter, we aſſent to it becauſe of the 
prevailing light of che external evidence. And this we do, 
not only in matters of faith (according to the reſtriction 
of ſome), but in the things of nature and reaſon too, where 
we are oftentimes forced by the prefling urgency of cer- 
tain Þcternal and collateral conſiderations to afſent to 
things internally obſcure, and whoſe very poſſibility we 
cannot comprehend ;. as is plain in the great queſtion of 
the Diviſibility of Quantity, and other inſtances, where- 
of every thinking man's obſervation cannot but: have 
already furniſhed him with variety. The incomprehen- 
ſibility then of a thing is no juſt objection againſt our al. 
ſent to it, even in matters of a rational nature; much leſs 
then is it in matters of faith. For if not in matters that 
belong to the court of reaſon, and where ſhe ſits as judge, 
then much leſs in things that are not of her proper juriſ- 
diction ; and if, notwithſtanding the internal inevidence 
of an object, we think fit to aſſent to it upon rational 
conſiderations, much more may we, and ought we, upon 
the authority of the infallible God. 5 
8. Indeed, if whatſoever is [Se] above our reaſon wers 
alſo (as [which] ſome pretend) as contrary to it, and there 
were nothing true but what was alſo comprehenſible, and fo 
the incomprehenſibility of a thing were an argument of 
its not being true; then I confeſs we could not, as ra- 
tional creatures, aſſent to an incomprehenſible propoſition 
upon any conſideration whatſoever, no, not even that of 
divine authority. It 1s true, indeed, there could then 
be no ſuch authority for incomprehenſible things, But, 
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if there were, it is impoſſible we ſhould regard it, becauſe 
we could not have greater aſſurance either of the exiſtence 
or of the truth of it, than we have already (upon this 
ſuppoiition) that the things revealed are not true. But 
now, if this ſuppoſition be no more than a ſuppoſition, if 
to be above reaſon does do] not involve any contrariety 
to it, if there are [be] incomprehenſible truths, and con- 
ſequently the incomprehenſibility of a thing 7s [be] no 
argument of its not being true (all which has been al- 
ready proved) ; then it is plain that what is an incompre- 
henſible may yet be a believable object (becauſe within 
the poſſibility of truth), and then to render it a c ually 
beheved there needs only ſome external evidence either 
from reaſon or authority, For what ſhould hinder our 
aſſent to an incomprehenfible thing when we have plain 
evidence from without for it, and its own internal obſcu- 
rity is no argument againſt it? It is plain, therefore, that 
we ought to give our aſſent. And, ſince we do fo, often- 
times, upon a ground of reafon, much more ought we up- 
en that more firm and immoveable ground of revelation, 
The ſhort is, whatever zs [e] no objection againſt the 
truth of a thing is none againſt the credibility of it, ſince 
truth is the general object of faith (unleſs you will ſay 
that a thing is unfit to be believed upon any other account 
beſides want of truth); and, therefore, ſince we have al- 
ready ſhewn that the incomprehenſibility of a thing is no 
argument againſt the truth of it, it viſibly follows that it 
is no argument againſt the belief of it neither [either |. 
Therefore an incomprehenſible thing may be believed; 
and accordingly he, that refuſes to believe any thing, is 
bound to give a better reaſon for it than becauſe it is in- 
comprehenſible. = | 
9. If it be ſaid that this is reaſon enough, becauſe faith 
is a rational at, and therefore what is above the com- 
prehenſion of reaſon is as much above a rational belief, 
to this, beſides what I have already remarked upon this 
occaſion in the Chapter of faith*, I here further reply, 
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that it is true, indeed, and on both ſides agreed, that faith 
is a rational at, but, in what ſenſe, is the queſtion. There 
are two very different ſenſes, according to which it may 
be ſaid to be ſo either in regard of the clearneſs of its 
tormal reaſon, or in regard of the clearneſs of its object: 
either becauſe it is founded upon an external evidence, 
or argument for believing, or becauſe it proceeds upon 
an internal evidence, that appears in the very nature of 
tie thing believed. If faith be ſaid to be a rational act 
in the latter ſenſe, the aſſertion is then falſe; for ſo (that 
is. in reſpect of the object) we have ſhewn it to be an ine vi- 
dent aſſent. But if it be ſaid to be a rational act in the 
former ſenſe, then indeed it is true, but nothing to the 
purpoſe ; fince nothing hinders but that this external 
evidence may well conſiſt with an internal inevidence; or, 
in other words, that the clearneſs of the reaſon for be- 
li-ving may ſtand with the obſcurity of the object be- 
lieved. And therefore, though faith be a rational act, yet 
it does not hence follow that what is above reaſon is alſo 
above faith, and cannot rationally be believed ; becauſe 
the act of faith is ſaid to be rational, not in reſpect of the 
evidence of the object, but only that of its formal reaſon 
or motive. And therefore, though there be no evidence 
in the object, yet it is not thereby rendered uncapable of 
being the matter of faith; bec.uſe the evidence, which 
faith as a rational act ſuppoſes, is wholly of another kind. 

There ſeems, indeed, a kind of oppoſition as to the ſound, 
between faith's being an act of reaſon, and the believing 
V/] u hat is above reaſon. And this, it may be, is that, 
which impoſes upon the minds, or the cars ſhall I fay ? 
of them that urge it as an objection. I cannot imagine 
whar elſe ſhould, for I am ſure there 15 no contradiction 
in the ſenſe. It is true indeed, evidence in the act and 
not-evidence in the act are contradictories, becauſe ad 
idem; and ſo are not- evidence in the object and evidence 
in the object, for the ſame reaſon. But there is no con- 
tradiclion between evidence in the ac and not- evidence in 


the 
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the object; and therefore theſe may ſtand together, though 


the other cannot. 


10. But, to lay open the fallacy of this great and 
very popular obje ion yet a little more to the eye 
(though it muſt be a very blind one that does not ſee it 


already), I will put it into form, and give it a formal an- 
ſwer. 


If Faith be a rational act, then what is above Reaſon 
cannot rationally be believed, 
But Faith is a rational act, Ergo. 


For anſwer to this, 1 diſtinguiſh. If, by rational at, be 


meant an act founded upon internal evidence, or the evi- 
dence of the object, then I deny the minor; faith is not, ſo, a 
rational act. But if, by rational act, be meant ana & founded 
upon external evidence or the evidence of its formal rea- 


ſon or motive, then indeed I grant the minor, but deny 


the conſequence, which 15 none at all; for it does not at 
all follow, becauſe faith is a rational act, meaning by it 
that it proceeds upon external evidence and that there is 
a clear reaſon for believing, that therefore the thing be- 
lieved may not from within and in its own nature be al- 
together inevident and ſo above the comprehenſion of 
reaſon. For though evidence be contradictory to not- 
evidence in the ſame, yet evidence in the ad is no way 
contradictory to inevidence in the objet, and conſe- 
quently does not at all exclude it. They may therefore 
both ſtand together, and conſequently what is above rea- 
ſon may be believed, for any thing that this celebrated 
objection from faith's being a rational act makes to the 
contrary ; which truly 1s fo groſs and palpable a ſophiſm, 
that J cannot but wonder how it could ever impoſe upon 
ſo many learned men as 1t has done, and ſome of them 
very acute and nice conſiderers of things. But I hope the 
fallaciouſneſs of it is by this [e fo plainly and fully 
detected, that I ſhall not think thoſe heads worth much 
informing that ſhall be further impoſed on by 3t. | 

N 3 : 11. But 
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11. But what then ſhall we ſay to that great and fupda- 
mental maxim ſo preſſingly inculcated by Des Cartes 
and his followers, and not diſallowed of by others, that 
«« we are to aſſent to nothing but what is clear and evi. 
dent?” If to nothing but what is clear and evident, how 
then to what is obſcure and inevident ? Or, if to what 
is obſcure and inevident, how then to nothing but what is 
clear and evident ? Do not theſe ſeem flat contradictions 
one to the other? and how then ſhall we adjuſt the matter 
between them; It muſt be either by denying that Car- 
teſian maxim to be true; or by ſhewing that, though 
it be true, it does not contradict the aſſertion here 
maintained, but is conſiſtent with it. The firſt wa 
L ſhall not take, I allow the maxim to be true, and not 
only ſo, but to be withal of the greateſt importance of 
any that can be given for the direction of the mind of 
man in order to the avoiding of error : the only remedy 
and caution againſt which is, never to let our judgments 
prevent our conceptions, or to aſſent to any thing that we 
dave only a confuſe notion of, and where we ſee only by 
halves and with an imperfect light, or perhaps do not ſee 
at all; but to have a clear underſtanding of the matter 
before we adventure to judge of it, and to maintain an 
evidence in all our reaſonings. Which accordingly is 
made by M. Malebranche the firſt of thoſe rules which 
in his treatiſe of method he lays down to be obſerved in 
the inquiry after truth. And indeed to do otherwiſe is 
to make a wrong uſe of our intellectual powers, particu- 
larly of that liberty we have to ſuſpend judgment, till the 
falneſs of evidence requires [require] it; and the want of 

obſerving this rule is alſo the occaſion of moſt of our errors 
and wrong aſſents, as the ſame excellent “ perſon ſhews 
it to have been in particular to the authors of the Scho- 
laſtic Phiſoſophy. | 

12. I ſhall not therefore go about to ſalve my own aſ- 
ſertion by denying Des Cartes's maxim, but rather b 
ſewing that, according to the true ſenſe and intendment 
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of it, it does not contradict it. But firk we muſt ſee 
what the true ſenſe of it is, or rather in what ſenſe it is 
true, though this may be without much difficulty collected 
by any atteative reader from what has been already ſaid in 
ſeveral places of this chapter, wherein I have in great 
meaſure prevented this objection, _ But, to conſider it 
more directly. To verify this maxim, that we are to aſſent 
to nothing but what is clear and evident, the uſual way 
has been to diſtinguiſh between matters of Faith, and 
matters of Reaſon. In matters of faith, ſay they, we are 
to believe many things which we cannot comprehend : 
and here then it ſeems this rule mult be laid aſide. 
But in matters of reaſon we mult aſſent to nothing 
but what is clear and evident: and here then it ſeems it 
holds. Accordingly when it is objected againſt certain 
articles of faith, that they are not to be comprehended by 
reaſon, it is uſual to reply, that theſe things do not belon 
to reaſon, &c. implying that, if they did, then indeed 
the objection would be good, and the incomprehenſibility 
of ſuch things would be an argument againſt aſſenting to 
them, which implies again that in matters of reaſon we 
muſt not aſſent to any thing but what is clear and evi- 
dent, though in matters of faith we may. But we have 
remarked already, that even in matters of pure reaſon 
we are forced to aſſent to many things which we cannot 
comprehend, and that even in matters of faith we do in 
a certain ſenſe aſſent upon clear evidence. This di- 
ſtinction therefore will not do. - | 
13. Inſtead therefore of diſtinguiſhing between mat. 
ters of faith and matters of reaſon, I think it will be bet- 
ter to diſtinguih of evidence. We are to aſſeut to no- 
thing, ſave what is clear and evident, ſays our maxim. 
Very good. Now if, by evidence, here, be meant in- 
ternal evidence, and the ſenſe be, that we are to aſſent to 
nothing but what in its own nature, and by a light in- 
trinſic to it, is evident; then the maxim is falſe: and 
that, not only in matters of faith, but alſo in matters of rea- 
ſon too d, wherein we find ourſelves often conſtrained to 


aſſent 
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aſſent to things that have not this eternal inevidence; but 
are (as to what rel; the nature of the things them- 
ſelves) altogether obſcure and incomprehenſible. But if, 
by evidence, here, be meant evidence at large, abſtracting 
from internal or external, and the fenſe be, that we are 
to aſſent to nothing but what has fome evidence or other, 
either internal or external, or what is ſome way or other 
evident to us, and what we fee plainly to be true by a 
light ſhining from within or from without, in ſhort, what 
we have one way or other ſufficient ground or reaſon to 
aſſent to; then the maxim is undoubtedly true, and will 
hold univerſally, not only in matters of reaſon, but alſo 
in matters of faith 2 [4], which (as was ſhewn in the 
chapter of faith) is the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm, and fo 
a rational act, and proceeds upon as much, though not 
the fame kind of evidence, as any other concluſion does: 
. and that, even in the belief of incomprehenſible things, 
which it would be abſurd, nay impoſſible to believe, if 
there were no reaſon to believe things above reaſon. 
According to a ſaying, as I take it, of St. Auſtin [*s], in one 
of his letters to this purpoſe, That we could not bring 
« ourſelves to believe what is above our reaſon, if reaſon 
« itſelf did not perſuade us that there are things which 
« we. ſhould do well to believe, although we are [be] 
«© not capable of comprehending them.“ So then, in 
ſhort, if this maxim, that we are to aſſent to nothing but 
what is evident, be underſtood of internal evidence; then 
it is falſe, not only in matters of faith, but alſo in matters 
of reaſon, wherein things intrinſically inevident are aſ- 
ſented to. But if it be underſtood of evidence at large, 
then it is true, not only in matters of reaſon, but alſo in 
matters of faith, which (as has been often noted), is 
reaſonable in its fund and principle, and whoſe evidence 
muſt be clear, though its object may be obſcure. | 
14. In this large therefore and indefinite ſenſe of the 
word evidence the maxim is to be underſtood. We are 
to affent to nothing but what is clear and evident, that is, 
we ought to make uſe of our liberty of ſuſpenſion fo far 


as 
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as not to give our aſſent to any thing but what, all things 
conſidered and upon the whole, appears evident to us; 
what by ſome light or other we ſee and plainly perceive 
to be true ; and what in one word we find ſufficient rea- 
ſon either from within or from without to aſſent to. Ac- 
cording to that well-known ſentence, wherewith Des 
Cartes concludes his wonderful ſyſtem, Nihilque ab 
«« ullo credi velim, niſi quod ipſi evidens & invicta ra- 
tio perſuadebit. I would have nothing believed by 
any one but what by evident and irreſiſtible reaſon he 
ſhall be convinced of. And, certainly, he would be very 
unreaſonable that ſhould deſire more. For, to aſſent 
without evidence of one ſort or other, that the thing aſ- 
ſented to 1s true, is to afſent without a why or wherefore 
and, to aſſent ſo, is to aſſent without reaſon, which again is 
to aſſent not as a rational creature; and as man ought 
not, fo to be ſure God cannot require ſuch an aſſent. To 
aſſent, therefore, to nothing but what, upon ſome con- 
ſideration or other, is clear and evident to us, and what 
we have good reaſon to embrace as true, is certainly a 
maxim of unqueſtionable truth, and of univerſal extent, 
that holds in all matters whatſoever, whether of reaſon or 
of faith; in the former of which an aſſent without evi- 
_ would be the act, and in the latter the ſacrifice, of 
a fool. ; | | 
15. And, that this is the true ſenſe wherein Des Cartes 
intended his maxim, as well as the trye ſenſe of the maxim 
itſelf, is plain from the occaſion of it, which, as all know 
who are not utter ſtrangers to, or very negligent readers 
of his books, was the bringing- in and obtruding [/] fo 
many things in the vulgar philoſophy, whereof the in- 
troducers of them had ſuch confuſe notions, and of whoſe 
reality and exiſtence they had no firm and ſolid reaſons 
to aſſure them, ſuch as ſubſtantial forms, really inheri 
accidents and qualities, and the like, which ſerved rather 
to darken than clear up the ſcience of nature, and were 
the occaſions of a thouſand errors in the ſuperſtructures 
that were raiſed upon thoſe imaginary and chimerical 
prin- 
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principles. In oppoſition to, and as a remedy for which, 
e lays down this fundamental maxim, to be carefully 
obſerved by all the diſciples of truth in their whole in- 
tellectual progreſs, never to aſſent to any thing but what 
is Clear and evident, that is, to nothing but of whoſe truth 
and reality they are fully aſſured, and have ſufficient rea- 
ſon to aſſent to [i:]. This is the true ſenſe of the maxim, this 
is the ſenſe of its author, and in this ſenſe it is undeniably 
true. And that, without any prejudice to our preſent 
coneluſion, with which (as thus explained) it is very con- 
ſiſtent. For it is now very eaſy to diſcern that we may 
believe an incomprehenſible thing, and yet at the fame 
time, according to this Carteſian maxim, aſſent to nothing 
but what is clear and evident, becauſe the evidence of 

ith is external; and, that there may be an external 


evidence t aſſent to a thing internally inevident, is no 


contradiction. : 


16. Which, by the way, may ſerve to diſcover as well 


the injuſtice as the impertinence, 1. ef thoſe who make 
uſe of this maxim as an objection againſt the belief of 
things above reaſon; 2. of thoſe who take occaſion from [d] 


hence to traduce the Carteſian philoſophy as favour- 


able to, and looking with a very propitious aſpect upon 

Socinianiſm, and indeed as little better than an intro- 
duction to it, only becauſe it talks ſo much of clear and 
diſtin ideas and conceptions, and of aſſenting to nothing 
but what is clear and evident: but moſt of all, 3dly, of 
thoſe who proceed even to traduce the author himſelf as 
a ſecret friend to the cauſe, and no better than a Socinian 


in diſguiſe. It would have been indeed a conſiderable 


glory and advantage to that (or any other intereſt), to 
have had fo great a maſter of reaſon a friend to it. But 
he certainly was not, if with his words he has [ have] 
tranſmitted to us his real thoughts, which would be great 
uncharity to queſtion, and with a witneſs to aſſent to what 
is not eyident, „„ 
17. He was indeed a great maſter in the rational way, 
but no magnifier or exalter of human reaſon. So far 


from 


from that, that he ſeems to have had the moſt inward and 
feeling ſenſe of its infirmities and defects, and the beſt to 
haye underſtood what a poor little thing it is to bea man, 
of any one in the 90 As may be abandantly col- 
lected from ſeveral paſſages in his writings (beſides that 
the whole vein of them runs that way), particularly thoſe 
two final ſentences wherewith he ſhuts up his principles 
and his metaphyſics, <© At nihilominus memor mez te- 
nuitatis, nihil affirmo, &c. and, Naturæ noſtræ infir- 
mitas eſt agnoſcenda. “ Which plainly ſhew what a low, 
debaſing ſenſe he had both of himſelf and of human na- 
ture in general: as it is natural for every man to have, 
more and more, the wiſer he grows, and the further he 
advances in knowledge; which, when all is done (provided 
you take a good doſe of it), is the beſt cure of pride and 
vanity. = — 

18, And as he had rh /o] ſlender an opinion both of 
human reaſon and his own, to he appears to have had alſo 
at the ſame [Time] ſuch an high-raiſed and elevated ſenſe 
of the immenſe grandeur of God and of the magnificence 
of his works, and how inſcrutable the profundities of 
both are to ſuch finite and contracted minds as ours, as 
can ſcarce any where be paralleled. TwWo characters, 
certainly, of ſpirit, that are none of the apteſt to diſpoſe a 
man to Socinianiſm. But, not to dwell any longer upon 
rational preſumptions, there is a certain plain and deci- 
ding place in the writings of this great man (which one 
would think had eſcaped the eyes of ſome), that is enough 
for ever to ſilence the calumny of his being even in the 
leaſt Socinianized, and to ſhame thoſe that have ſo little 
conſcience or judgment as to ſtain his memory with it. 
For who can ſuſpect him [:o S] in the leaſt infected with 
that head-ſeizing diſeaſe, which is now become ſo popular 
and epidemic, when he ſhall hear him ſtill purging, and 
apologizing for himſelf, in theſe vindicatory words * ? 


® Princip, Philoſ, p. 7. 
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* Credenda eſſe omnia quæ a Deo revelata ſunt, quam- 
vis captum noſtrum excedant.“ And again, ** ita fi forte 
% nobis Deus de ſeipſo, vel aliis aliquid revelet, quod 
«© naturales ingenii noſtri vires excedat, qualia jam ſunt 
«« Myſteria Incarnationis & Trinitatis, non recuſabimus 
«« illa credere, quamvis non clare intelligamus. Nec 
«« ullo modo mirabimur multa eſſe, tum in immenſa ejus 
% natura, tum etiam in rebus ab eo creatis, quæ captum 
« noſtrum excedant.' Now, how glad ſhould I be to ſee 
all the Socinians in Chriſtendom ſubſeribe to this form of 
words | And is it not ſtrange, then, that be, whoſe origi- 
nally they are, ſnould be ſuſpected of Socinianiſm, and that 
his philoſophy too ſhould be thought to lead to it? But 
the truth is, the Carteſian philoſophy leads juſt as much 
to Socinianiſm, as philoſophy in general does to Atheiſm ; 
and I will venture to ſay, and be bound to make it good, 
that as no good philoſopher can be an Atheiſt, ſo no good 
Carteſian can be a Socinian. 


r vm. 


I berein is ſbeaun ab bat „ Je of Reaſon in 
Believing. 


1. R EAS ON being the great character and princi- 

ple of man, that makes him like to the angels 
above him and diſtinguiſnes him from the beaſts that are 
below him, and which therefore only are below him for 
want of the rational power (being many of them, in regard 
of their bodily endowments, upon a level with him, and 
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ſome beyond him), it is but juſt and natural it ſhould ap- 
pear. in all that he does, and preſide and govern in all his 
actions. For, as the conduct of the infinitely-wiſe and 
all-knowing God does always carry in it the characters of 
his eſſential and conſubſtantial reaſon, even of him wo 
is the wiſdom of the Father, the true intelligible light; 
ſo ſhould alſo the conduct of man expreſs in proportion 
the ſignatures of his reaſon, and though he cannot act by 
ſuch exact and unerring meaſures as his Glorious Maker, 
nr er] yet with all that perfection of wiſdom that even 
ſomèe created intelligences expreſs, yet, at leaſt, he ſhould 
act like himſelf, and not, by doing any thing abſurd or 
unaccountable, deny his reaſonable nature. 8 
2. This has ſerved for a principle to ſome ſcholaſtic 
and moral writers whereon to build a very high, and (as 
ſome think) very ſevere concluſion, viz. that there is no 
individual action of man purely indifferent. Which I 
ſuppaſe may be true enough of thoſe actions of his which: 
are properly human, I mean that are done deliberately, 
with-fore-thought and conſideration ;- every one of which 
mutt, as far as I can ſee, be either good or bad according 
to the circumſtances wherewith they are cloathed, how- 
ever, ſpecifically conſidered in relation to their objects 
only, and as abſtracted from - thoſe circumſtances, ſome of 
them may be indifferent. And, certainly, we cannot 
ſuppoſe any action of a more neutral and adiaphorous na- 
ture than an unprofitable word; and yet of ſuch he, that 
is to be our judge, tells us we ſhall render an account in 
the day of judgment. Which plainly ſhews that there 
is no ſuch thing as indifferency in the actions of man as 
individually and concretely conſidered; but that all of 
them are either good or bad according as the principle, 
manner, end and other circumſtances are, that attend the 
doing of them. And that, becauſe, man being a rati- 
onab creature, the order of reaſon is due at leaſt ta all his 
deliberate actions, which àccordingly ought to carry the 
characters of a rational nature in them, the want of which 
will be enough to render any of chem evil and unperte&. 
"1m 3- Bus 
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3. But then, if reaſon ought to preſide and direct in 
all the deliberate actions of man, much more ought it in 
things of the greateſt moment and conſequence, wherein 


his intereſt and welfare zs [are] more nearly concerned, 


and which accordingly require his greateſt conſideration, 
and the uſe of the beſt light that he has. And becauſe 
there cannot be a thing of greater conſequence and 
concernment to him than religion, upon which both his 
preſent and his future, his temporal and his eternal hap- 
pineſs does [do] entirely depend, hence it follows that the 
principal uſe he ought to make of his rational faculty is 
in religion: that here, if any where, he ought to think, 
conſider, adviſe, deliberate, reaſon and argue; conſult 
both his own light, and that of others; neglect no advan- 
tage that may = had from nature or art, from books or 
men, from the living or the dead ; but employ all poſſible 
means for his direction and information, and not be as 
the *©* horie and mule which have no underſtanding, Pſal. 
4 32. 10.” For it was for this great end and purpoſe 
that his reaſon was given him, and this is the beſt uſe he 
can make of it. As for the ſtudy of nature; that turns 
to too little an account: and, as for the affairs of civil 
life ; they, in themſelves, and without relation to another 
world, are too little and inconſiderable for us to ſuppoſe 
that our reaſon was given us for the management of 
them. Religion only bears proportion to ſo noble a fa- 
culty, is moſt worthy of its application, and can alſo beſt 
reward the due exerciſe and ule of it, and accordingly 
it is upon religion that it will be beſt beſtowed. 

4. Nor is there any thing in religion that may juſtly 
fear to be brought before the bar of human reaſon, or 
to undergo the teſt of its ſevereſt diſcuſſion. The heathen 
religion indeed might, for which cauſe thoſe that drew 
its picture caſt a ſhade upon a great part of it, and would 
not venture to expoſe it to common view. And the too- 
much-heathenized religion of ſome Chriſtians may alſo 
very deſervedly retire behind the curtain, and decline 
coming to the light, for fear the abſurdities and monſtrous 

| inconſiſtencies 
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iunconſiſtencies of it ſhould be laid open. But certainly 
there is not any thing, neither [either] doctrine nor [or | 
precept, in that true religion that is revealed by God, in 
evangelical chriſtianity, that aced [ needs] fly the light of 
reaſon, or refuſe to be tried by it. Chriſtian religion is, 
all over, a reaſonable ſervice, and the author of it is too 
reaſonable a maſter to impoſe any other, or to require 
(whatever his vicar may do) that men ſhould follow him 
blindfold, and pull out their eyes to become his diſciples. 
No: he, that miraculouſly gave ſight to fo many, has no 
need of, nor | or] pleaſure in the blind; nor has his divine 
religion any occaſion for ſuch judges or profeſſors. For 
it is the religion of the eternal and uncreated wiſdom, 
the divine word, the true light of the world, and the uni- 
verſal reaſon of all ſpirits ; and it is impoſſible that te 
ſhould reveal any thing that contradicts the meaſures of 
ſound difconrſc, or the immutable laws of truth, as in- 
deed it is that any divine revelation ſhould be truly op- 
polite to right reaſon (however it may ſometimes bg 
above it), or that any thing ſhould be theologically true, 
which is philoſophically falſe, as ſome with great pro- 
foundneſs are pleafed to diſtinguiſh. For the light of 
reaſon is as truly from God as the light of revelation is, 
and therefore, though the latter of theſe lights may exceed 
and out- ſhine the former, it can never be contrary to it. 


Ct 


God, as the ſovereign truth, cannot reveal any thing 
againſt reaſon, and, as the ſovereign goodneſs, he cannot 
require us to believe any ſuch thing. Nay, to deſcend 
ſome degrees below this, he cannot require us to belicve, 
not only what is againſt reaſon, but even what is without 
it. For, to believe any thing without reaſon, is an un- 
reaſonable act; and it is impoſſible that God ſhould ever 
require an unreaſonable act, eſpecially from a reaſonable 
creature. | 

5. We therefore not only acknowledge the uſe of rea- 
ſon in religion, but alſo that it is in religion that it 18 
chiefly to be uſed; ſo far are we from denying the uſe of 
it there. And it is a little unfairly done of our adver- 
ſaries ſo much to inſinuate the contrary as they do. For 


0 I cannot 
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I cannot take it for leſs than ſuch an inſinuation, when 
they are arguing with us againſt the belief of the Chriſtian 
myſteries, to run out as they uſually do into harangues and 
flouriſhes (whereof, by the way, I know none more 
guilty than the author of Chriſtanity not Myſterious), 
about the reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian religion, and the 
rational nature of faith, what a reaſonable act the one 
is and what a reaſonable ſervice the other is, &c. as 
if we were againſt the uſe of reaſon in religion, 
or were for a blind, groundleſs, and unaccountable 
faith ; or as if, becauſe we hold the belief of things 
above reaſon, therefore we are for having no rea- 
ſon for our belief. This, I fay, is an unfair inſinuation, 
and ſuch as argues ſome want either of judgment or ſin- 
cerity (1 do not know which), in thoſe that ſuggeſt it, 
For they ſeem plainly, by running ſo much upon this 
vein, to imply as if it were yy of the queſtion between 
us, whether there be any uſe of reaſon in religion, or 
whether faith 75 [42] to be founded upon reaſon or 10 [ no: ]. 
But now this 1s no part of the controverſy that lies be- 
tween us; we acknowledge the uſe of reaſon in religion 
as well as they, and are as little for a ſenſeleſs and irra- 
tional faith as they can be. This, therefore, being com- 
mon to us both, is no part of the queſtion, and they do 
all to infinuate that it is, by ſo many popular declama- 
tory ſtrains upon the reaſonableneſs of religion, and in 
particular of faith; whereas they do, or ſhould, know, 
that the thing in queſtion between us is not whether there 
be any uſe of reaſon to be made in believing, but only 
what it is, or wherein the true ufe of it does conſiſt. 

6. Now this we may determine in a few words, hav- 
ing already laid the grounds of it. For, ſince the in- 
comprehenſibility of a thing is no concluding argument 
againſt the truth of it, nor, conſequently, againſt the 
belief of it (as is ſhewn in the three foregoing chapters), 
It is plain that the proper office and buſineſs of a be- 
Ijever's reaſon is to examine and enquire, not whether 
the thing propoſed be comprehenſible or not, but only 
whether it be revealed by God or zo [not]; fince, of it 
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be, the incomprehenfibleneſs of it will be no objection 
againit it. That, therefore, ought to be no part of its 
queſtion or deliberation, becauſe indeed it 1s not to the 
purpoſe to conſider whether ſuch a thing be, when, if it 
were, it would be no jui objection. The only confi- 
derable thiag then here is whether ſuch a propoſition be 
indeed from God, and has | have] him for its author or 20 
[not]. And here reaſon is to clear her eyes, put the mat- 
ter in the beſt light, call in all the aſſiſtance that may be 
had both from the heart and the head, and determine of 
the thing with all the judgment and all the fincerity that 
ſhe can. But, as to the comprehenſibility or incomprehen- 
ſibility of the article, this is quite beſides the queſtion, 
and ought therefore to be no part of her ſcrutiny or de- 
bate ; ſince, if it were never [ever] ſo much above her 
comprehenſion, it would be never the leſs proper object 
for her belief. 

7. The ſum is, the incomprehenſibility of a thing is 
no argument againſt the belief of it; therefore, in the 
believing of a thing, the proper work of my reafon is 
not to conſider whether it be incompreheuſible. But, 
when a thing 1s propoſed to me as from God, all that 
my reaſon has to do in this caſe is ſeriouſly, ſoberly, 
diligently, impartially, and (I add) humbly, to examine 
whether it comes [come] with the true credentials of his 
authority, and has Have] him for its real author, or 
20 [not]. This is all tat Reaſon has to do in this matter; 
and, when ſhe has done this, ſhe is to rife from the feat 
of judgment, and reſign it to Faith ; which either gives 
or refuſes her aſſent, not as the thing propoſed is com- 
prehenſible or not comprehenſible, but as it is either re- 
vealed or not revealed. | 
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CHAP. M. 


fn Application of the foregoing Conſiderations to the 
Myſteries of Chriſtianity. 


1. AVING thus raiſed the ſhell of ur building to 
5 þ| its due pitch, we have now only to roof it by 
making a ſhort application of the principles, laid down 
and ſettled in the former chapters, to the myſteries of the 
Chriſtian religion, againſt the truth zud belief of which 
it plainly appears, from the preceding conſiderations, that 
there lies now no reaſonable objection. For, if human 
reaſon be not the meaſure df truth; and if, therefore, 
he incomprehenſibility of a thing to human reaſon be no 
argument of its not being true, zor [or] conſequently 
ent its being believed; and, if the only uſe and em- 
Ployment of reaſon in believing be to conſider, not the 
Internal evidence of the thing, whether the article be 
comprehenſible or xo [not], but whether it be truly re- 
vealed by God: I ſay, if theſe things are [he] ſo, as we 
- Have abundantly proved them to be, then, from theſe pre- 
miſes, the clear and undeniable conſequence is that the 
incomprehenſibility of the Chriſtian myſteries is no juſt 
reaſon why they ſhould not be believed, and ſo, that we 
may believe them, though we ſhould ſuppoſe them (what 
yet ſome deny) to be incomprehenſible. 

2. Nay, ſo far is the incomprehenſible ſublimity of 
theſe myiteries from being a ſufticient objection againſt 
the belief of them, that accidentally and indirectly it 
may be improved into a conſiderable argument for them, 
and ſuch as may ſerve to recommend them to our faith; 
inaſmuch as it is a very ſtrong preſumption that they are 
of no human origin, but have God for their author, it 
being reaſonable to ſuppoſe that what does ſo very much 
tranſcend the capacity of man to comprehend, does no 
leſs exceed his ability to invent. And, accordingly, the 
>| | 1 come 
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4ncomprehenſibility of our myſteries, for which ſome 
will have them to be falſe, is made uſe of by a very ra- 
tional author as an argument of their truth. And it may 
be worth while to let the reader ſee how he manages it in 
relation to one of the moſt ſublime of them. The 
«« more obſcure are [d] our myſteries [are], ſtrange pa- 
© radox! the more credible they now appear to me. 
Mes, I find, even in the obſcurity of our myſteries, re- 
% ceived as they are by ſo many different nations, an 
“ invincible proof of their truth. Flow, for inſtance, 
«« ſhall we accord the Unity with the Trinity, the ſoci- 
*< ety of three different perſons in the perfect ſimplicity 
6 of the Divine Nature? This, without doubt, is in- 
*© comprehenſible, - but not incredible. It is, indeed, 
& above us; but, let us conſider a little, and we ſhall 


«© believe it; at leaſt if we will be of the ſame religion | 


with the Apoſtles. For, ſuppoſing they had not known 
this ineffable myſtery, or that they had not taught it 
«© to their ſucceſſors, -1 maintain that it is not poſſible 
© that a ſentiment ſo extraordinary ſhould find in the 
© minds of men ſuch an univerſal belief as is given to it 
* jn the whole church, and among ſo many different 
% nations, The more this adorable myſtery appears 
«© monſtrous (ſuffer the expreſſion of the enemies of our 
faith); the more it ſhocks human reaſon ; the more the 
„ imagination mutinies againſt it; the more obſcure, in- 
« comprehenſible and impenetrable it is; the leſs credible 
« is it that it ſhould naturally infinuate itſelf into the 
« minds and hearts of all Chriſtians, of ſo many and 
« fo ſuch] diſtant countries. Never do the {ame errors 
« ſpread univerſally ; elpecially ſuch fort of errors which 
* ſo ſtrangely offend the imagination, which have no- 
ce thing ſenſible in them, and which ſeem to contradict 
« the moſt ſimple and common notions. If Jeſus Chriſt 
did not watch over his church, the number of the Uni- 
ee tarians would quickly exceed that of the Orthodox 


* Egtretiens ſur la Metaphyſ. & ſur la Relige p. 562. 
«© Chhriſtians. 
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«© Chriſtians. For there is nothing in the ſentiment of 
<< theſe heretics, that does not enter naturally into the 
% mind. And it is very conceivable that opinions that 
* are proportioned to our underſtandings may eſtabliſh 
s themſelves in time. But, that a truth ſo ſublime, fo 
© far removed from ſenſe, ſo croſs to human reaſon, fo 
.*© contrary, in ſhort, to all nature, as is this great myſ- 
s tery of our faith; that a truth, I ſay, of this cha- 
t rater, ſhould ſpread itſelf univerſally, and triumph 
* over all nations where the Apoſtles had preached the 
e goſpel, ſuppoſing that theſe firſt preachers of our 
e faith had neither known any thing zer [or] ſaid any 
* thing of this myſtery, this, certainly, is what cannot. 
4 be conceived by any one that has zewer [| ever | ſo little 
* knowledge of human nature. That there ſhould be 
<< heretics that ſhould oppole a doctrine ſo ſublime is no- 
«« thing ſtrange, nor am I {urprized at it. On the con- 
© trary, EF ſhould be very much, if never any body had 
* oppoſed it. This truth wanted but little of being 
quite oppreſſed. It is very poſſible. For it will be 
e always reckoned a commendable undertaking to attack 
c that which ſeems to claſh with reaſon. But that at 
6c length the myſtery of the Trinity ſhould: prevail, and 
< ſhould eſtabliſh itfelf univerſally whereever the reli- 
5 gion of Jeſus Chriſt was received, without its being. 
6 known and taught by the Apoſtles, without an au- 
« thority and a force divine, there needs, methinks, 
& but an erdinary meaſure of good ſenſe to acknowledge 
e that nothing in the world is leſs probable. For it is 
© not in the leaſt likely that a doctrine fo divine, fo 
% above reaſon, ſo removed from whatever may ſtrike 
c the imagination and the ſenſes, ſhould naturally come 
6 into the thought of man.“ | 

3. You ſee here how this excellent perſon ſtrikes light out 
of darkneſs, by improving even the incomprehenſibility 
of the Chriſtian myſteries into an argument for the truth 
and credibility of them, and ſo turning the artillery of 
our adverſaries againſt themſelves, This, indeed, * % 
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bold atchievement, and as fortunate a one too; for I 
think there is a great deal of force and weight in his rea- 
ſoning. But I need not puſh the matter fo far, nor fol- 
low ſo home into the enemy's camp, as to plant their 
own cannon againſt them. It is ſufficient to the deſig 

of the preſent undertaking, and as much as I am led to 
by the principles before eſtabliſhed, to conclude that the 
incomprehenſibility of the Chriſtian myſteries is no ar- 
gument againſt them. This, therefore, 1 inſiſt upon, 
and (if my reaſon mightily deceive me not), dare en- 
gage finally to ſtand to. For, if (as it has been ſhewn) 
the incomprehenſibility of a thing in general be no con- 
cluſive argument againſt either the truth or the credibi- 
lity of it, then, ſince negative propoſitions do ſeparate 
the attribute from the ſubject according to all the extent 


which the ſubject has in the propoſition, what conſequence 


can be more clear than that the incomprehenſibility of 
our myſteries is no argument againſt the belief of them? 
1] conclude, therefore, that it is none; and that they ought 
never the leſs to be believed for their being incomprehen- 
ſible, ſuppoſing them otherwiſe ſufficiently revealed. 

4. Whether they are [he] ſo or xo [not] is beſides my 
undertaking at preſent to examine, nor need I engage 
my pen in this queſtion, ſince the affirmative ſide of it is 
ſo obvious to every eye that can but read the bible, and 
has been withal ſo abundantly and convincingly made 
good by thoſe abler hands which have gone into the de- 
tail of the controverſy, and undertaken the particular de- 
fence of the Chriſtian myſteries. This part of the argu- 
ment, therefore, being ſo well diſcharged already, I ſhall 
concern myſelf no further with it than only in conſequence 
and purſuance of the former principles, to beſtow upon 1t 
this one ſingle neceſſary remark, viz. that, as the incom- 
prehenſibility of the Chriſtian myſteries is no juſt objec- 
tion againſt the belief of them, ſuppoſing them otherwiſe 
ſufficiently revealed, fo neither is it a juſt objection againſt 
their being ſo revealed, ſuppoſing the plain, obvious 'and 
literal conſtruction of the words does naturally and —— 
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lead to ſach a ſenſe: and that it does ſo is not, I think, 
offered to be denied, and the thing itſelf is plain enou gh 
to extort an acknowledgment; but then it is pretended that 


there 1s a neceſſity 7 or | having recourſe to a different 


conſtruction, and to underſtand the words in another ſenſe, 

becauſe of the unconceivableneſs and incomprehenf bie- 
neſs of that which their proper and grammatical ſcheme 
does exhibit. But, by the tenor of chis whole diſcourſe, it 
evidently appears that there is no ſuch necei ty ; fince, to 
admit an incomprehenſible ſenſe, has nothing ar or 
inconvenient in it, and that, becaute the incomprehen= 
fibility of a thing is no argument of the untruth of it. 
From [a] whence it plainly follows, that it is no more an 
objettion againſt its being revealed, than it is an objection 
againſt the belief of it, ſuppoſing it were revealed; there 
being nothing but the untruth of a thing that can be a 
reaſonable obſtrutiton againſt either. 

5. We are, therefore, to take the words of ſcripture 
according to their proper and moſt natural ſenſe, and not 
ſeek out for forced and ſtrained interpretations, upon the 
account of the incomprehenſibility of that which is appa- 
rently genuine and natural. And, if the revelation be 
otherwile plain, and ſuch as we would accept of in another 
caſe, and about matters which we can well comprehend, 
we ought not to think it the leſs ſo, becauſe the ſenſe of it, 
ſo underſtood, is ſuch as we cannot reconcile to our appre- 
henſions and conceptions of things. For, notwithſtandin 
that, it may be true; ſince by this time we may be ſuffi- 
ciently ſatisfied that there are many incomprehenſible 
truths. The incom prehenſibility of a thing is, therefore, 
no argument againſt its being revealed; any more than it 
78 againſt the belief of it, ſuppoſing i it were. Which opens 
an immediate entrance to the Chriſtian myſteries ; which, 
I doubt not, would be thought ſuficiently revealed, were 
it not for the incomprehenſibility of them, the only ob- 
4 that can be pretended againſt their revelation. 

6. I have hitherto argued upon the ſuppoſition that the 
myſteries of Chriſtianity 5 doctrines mean that are ſo 


called) 
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called) are above reaſon, and ſuch as do tranſcend our 
comprehenſion; and have ſhewn that, even upon that ſup- 
poſition, there is no reaſonable obje ion againſt the belief 
of them; that they are never the leſs believable for their 
being incomprehenſible. But, what, if J ſhould recal 
this conceſſion, and put our adverſaries to the proof that 
they are indeed above human reaſon and comprehenſion? 
They cannot be ignorant that there are thoſe, that contend 
they are not, and with great ſhew of reaſon offer to prove 
it, by endeavouring to render a conceivable and intelligi- 
ble account of them. If theſe men ſhould be in the right 
(which I do not think neceſſary, at preſent, to enquire into), 
it would be a further advantage to our cauſe, and ſuch, as 
though I do not now inſiſt upon it, I need not loſe the be- 
nefit of. But, if it ſhould prove that they are not in the 
right, the cauſe of our Chriſtian myſteries is not much 
concerned in the loſs of that pillar, but can ſupport itſelf 
well enough without it, as having another that is ſuſſieient 
to bear 1ts weight ; ſince, though we ſhould ſuppoſe theſe 
ſacred doctrines. to be never [ever] ſo incomprehenſible 
to our reaſon, it does by no conſequence follow (as from 
the argument of this whole diſcourſe 1s apparent), that 
therefore they may not be due objects of our faith, 

7. Should any one now be ſo fond of objection as to 
draw one againſt the myſteries of Chriftanity from the 
uſe of the word myſtery in ſcripture, which knows no 
other myſteries but ſuch as before the revelation of them 
were undiſcovered, not conſidering whether they were 
in themſelves conceivable or 20 [not]; | muſt tell 
him that I do not know that ever J met in any controverſy 
with a leſs pertinent objection, as much as it is made of by 
a late bold writer * ; who heaps together a great many 
texts to ſhew the ſignification of the word myſtery in the 
new teſtament, that it ſignifics not things in themſelves 
inconceivable; but only ſuch as were not known before 
they were revealed, Well, be it ſo, as this gentleman 
pretends (though, I believe, upon examination it would 


2 Chriſtlanity not Myſterious, p. 90. | 
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appear otherwiſe), yet what is this to the purpoſe? For, 
do we diſpute about names or things? The queſtion i: 
not whether the ſcripture -xpreſſes | expreſs] inconceivable 
things by the name of myſteries, but whether there be not 
things in ſcripture above our conception (call them by 
what name you will); and, if there be, whether their be- 
ing ſo above our conception be an argument why they 
ſhould not be believed. Now, to theſe inconceivable 
things it has been the common uſe of church-writers to 
apply the name of myſteries, which, if the thing be 
granted, he muſt. be a great lover of cavil and wrangle 
that will contend about /z [4]. But the learned biſhop 
of Worceſter * has already prevented me in the conſide- 
ration of this objestion; for which reaſon, together witk 
the frivolouſneſs of it, I ſhall purſue it no further. 


The Concluſion of the Whole, with an Aadriſi to the 
| Socintans.. 
1. A ND thus I have led my Reader through 2 long 
. A courſe of various reaſoning, and, perhaps, as 
far as he is willing to follow me; though I hope his jour- 
ney has not been without {ome pleaſure that may deceive 
and ſome profit that may in part reward the labour of it, 
J have ſhewn im what Reaſon is, and what . Faith is, 
that fo he may ſee, from the abſolute natures of each, 
what habitude and relation they have to one another, and 
how the darkneſs and obſcurity of the latter may conſiſt 
with the light and evidence of the former. I have alio. 


„ Serm, of the MyReries of the Chriſtian Faith, 
| conſidered 
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conſidered the diſtinction of things above reaſon and 

things contrary to reaſon, and ſhewn 1t to be real and 
well-grounded, and to have all that is requiſite to a good 
diſtinction. And, for the further confirmation of it, 
I have alſo ſhewn that human reaſon is not the meaſure 
of truth. From which great principle (which I was the 
more willing to diſcourſe at large and thoroughly to ſet- 
tle and eſtabliſh, becauſe of its moment and conſequence 
to the concern in hand), I have deduced that weighty 
inference, that therefore the incomprehenſibility of a 
thing is no concluding argument of its not being true, 
which conſequence, for the greater ſecurity of it, becauſe 
it is ſo conliderable in the preſent controverſy, I have 
alſo proved backwards, by ſhewing that, if the incompre- 

henſibility of a thing were an argument of its not being 
true, then human reaſon (contrary to what was before 
demonſtrated), would be the meaſure of truth. Whence 
J infer again ex a#/ur:o, that therefore the incompre- 
henſibility of a thing is no argument of its not bein 

true. From this laſt conſequence I infer another of no 
leſs moment and conſideration, viz. that therefore the 
incomprehenſibility of a thing is no argument againſt the 
belief of it neither, where alſo I conſider that ſeemingly- 
oppoſite maxim of Des Carte [ Cartess], that we are to 
aſſent to nothing but what is clear and evident, and re- 
concile it to the other poſition. Whence my next ſtep 
was to ſtate the true ule of reaſon in believing, which I 
ſhewed to conſiſt not in examining the credibility of the 
object, but in taking account of the certainty of the re- 
velation ; which, when once refolved of, we are no lon- 
ger to diſpute, but believe. In fine, I have made an 
application of theſe conſiderations to the myſteries of 
the Chriſtian faith, by ſhewing that they are never the leſs 
to be believed for being myſteries, ſuppoſing them other 
wiſe ſufficiently revealed, againſt which alſo I have ſhewn 
their incomprehenſibility to be no objection. So that 
every way the great argument againſt the myſteries of 
the Chriſtian faith, taken from the incomprehenſibility 
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of them, vaniſhes and ſinks into nothing. In all which I 
think I have effectually overthrown the general and fun- 
damental ground of Socinianiſm, and truly in great 
meaſure that of Deiſm too, whoſe beſt argument againſt 
revealed religion in general is, becauſe the Chriſtian, 
upon all accounts the moſt preferable of thoſe that pre- 
tend to be revealed, contains ſo many things in it which 
tranſcend the comprehenſion of human underſtanding. 
But whether this beſt argument be really a good one or 
0 [| not}, the whole procedure of this diſcourſe may ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew ; and whoever 4nowws [ &now] how to diſtin- 
guiſh ſophiſtry from good reaſoning may eaſily judge. 


2. And, now, you, gentlemen, for whoſe ſakes I 


Have been at the pains to write this treatiſe, give me 


leave, in a few words, to addreſs myſelf a little more par- 
ticularly to you, and to expoſtulate with you. Whether 
it be the good opinion you have of your cauſe, or the 
preſent opportunity you have to appear in the behalf of it, 
that invites you ſo freely to come abroad as you have done 
of late [ An. 1697 ], you have certainly (to give your cou- 
rage its due), taken a very rational and polite age for it, 
and I hope the wiſe conduct of Providence may turn this 
juncture to the advantage of the truth, and that the light 
to which you have adventured to expoſe your novel opi- 
nions may ſerve to make you ſee their abſurdities, if you 
do not too obſtinately ſhut your eyes againſt it. Some 
of you are conſiderable maſters of reaſon (otherwiſe truly 
I ſhould not think it worth while to argue with you); and 

ou all profeſs great devotion to it (I wiſh you do not make 


it an idol), and to be very zealous and affectionate diſ- 


ciples of it. Reaſon is the great meaſure by which you 
pretend to go, and the judge to whom in all things you 
appeal. Now I accept of your meaſure, and do not re- 
Fake to be tried in the court of your own chuſing. Ac- 
cordingly, you ſee, I have dealt with you all along upon 
the ground of logic, and in a rational way, being very 
confident that reaſon alone will diſcover to you your un- 
due elevations of it, and the errors you have been miſled 


into 
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into by that occaſion ; if you do but conſult even this 


oracle of yours as you ought, and make a right uſe of 


its ſacred light. 33 

3. But I am afraid you do not. Inſtead of employing your 
reaſon, in the firſt place, to examine the certainty of the 
revelation, whether ſuch a thing be truly revealed, and 
if ſo, to believe it, notwithſtanding its being incompre- 
henſible; your method is to begin with the quality of 
the object, to conſider whether it be incomprehenſible or 
no [not], and, accordingly, to proceed in your belief or 
diſbelief of its being revealed. It is true, indeed, you are 
not ſo groſs as to argue thus; this is comprehenſible, 
therefore it 1s revealed. But you cannot deny but that 


you argue thus; this is incomprehenlible, therefore it 


is not revealed; proceeding upon this general principle, 
that, though whatever i [e] comprehenſible zs [e] not 
therefore preſently revealed, yet whatever :. B re- 
vealed muſt be comprehenſible. But, now, judge you 
whether this be not to make your reaſon the rule and 
meaſure of divine revelation, that is, that God can re. 
veal nothing to you but what you can comprehend, or, 
that you are able to comprehend all that God can poſſibly 
reveal (for, otherwiſe, how 1s your not being able to 
comprehend any thing, an argument of its not being re- 
vealed) : I ſay, conſider whether this be not to ſet up 
your reaſon as the rule of revelation ; and conſider again 
whether this does [do] not reſolve either into a very low 
opinion you have of God and his infinite perfections, or 
an extravagantly-high one you have of yourſelves and 


your own rational endowments, | 

4. And yet, as if this were not preſumption enough, 
do you not alſo make your reaſon the rule of faith, as 
well as of revelation ? To be the rule of faith is a very 
great thing, and yet, fo far it is plain that you make your 
reaſon the rule of faith, that you will allow nothing to be 
believed but whoſe bottom you can ſound by that line 
this being an avowed principle with you that you are to 
believe nothing but what you can comprehend, But 


hold a little; before your reaſon can be the meaſure of faith, 
L 2 | muſt 
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malt it hot be the meaſure of truth? And I pray confider 
ſeriouſly, and tell me truly, do you verily think in your 
conſciences that your reaſon is the meaſure of truth? Do 
you think your rational faculties proportioned to every in- 
telligible object, and that you are able to comprehend all 
the things that are, and that there is nothing in the whole 
extent of ſcience too high, too difficult or too abſtruſe for 
you; no one part of this vaſt intellectual ſea but what you 
can wade through ? If you ſay yes, beſides the blaſphemous 
preſumption and luciterian arrogance of the aſſertion ; 
ana how little it falls on this ſide of fimilis ero altiſſimo, 
which baniſhed the vain-glorious angel from the court of 
Heaven, becauſe nothing leſs would content his aſpiring 
ambition than to be as God there (though, by the way, 
there is more ſenſe and congruity of reaſon in pretendin 
to be a God in Heaven, than to be a God upon earth): I ſay, 
belides this, I would put it to your more ſober thought 
to conſider whether it be not every whit as great an ex- 
tremity in the way of rational ſpeculation to dogmatize 
ſo far as to pretend to comprehend every thing, as to 
ſay with the <ceptics and Pyrrhomans that we know no- 
thing ; the latter of which, however, in regard of its moral 
conſequences, may be more innocently and ſafely affirmed. 
than the former, ſince in that we only humbly degrade 
ourſelves, and are content to ſink down into the level of 
brutes, whereas in this we aſpire to what is infinitely above 
us, and advance ourſelves into the ſeat of God. And 
you know an exceſs of ſelf-dejection is, of the two, the 
more tolerable extreme. But, if you ſay that your reaſon 
3s not the meaſure of truth (as upon this, and the other 
conſiderations there lies a neceſſity upon you to confeſs), 
how then, I pray, comes it to be the meaſure of your faith, 
and how come you to lay down this for a maxim that you 
will believe nothing but what 'you can comprehend ? 
Why, if your reaſon be not the meaſure of truth 
(and you yourſelves care not, and I believe are aſhamed 
in terms to ſay that it is), then do you not evidently diſ- 
cern that there is no conſequence from the incomprehen- 
bility of a thing to the incredibility of it, and that 
88 ou 
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you have no reaſon to deny your belief to a thing as 
true, merely upon the account of its incomprehenſibility. 
And do you not then plainly fee that your great maxim 
falls to the ground, that you are to believe nothing but 
what you can comprehend ? But, if, yet, notwithſtanding 
this, you will ſtill adhere to your beloved maxim, and 
reſolve to believe nothing but what you can adjuſt and 
clear up to your reaſon, then, I pray, conſider whether 
this will not neceſſarily lead you back to that abſurd and 
withal odious and invidious principle, and which there- 
fore you yourſelves care not to own, viz. * that your 
«« reaſon is the meaſure of truth.” 


. But why do you not care to own it? Do you not 


ſee, at the firſt caſt of your eye [cycs], that you are unavoid- 
ably driven upon it by your profeſſed maxim? Or, if 
you do not think fit to own 1t (as indeed it is a good hand- 
ſome morſel to ſwallow), why do you not then renounce 
that maxim of yours, which is the immediate conſequence 
of it and neceſſarily reſolves into it? Why will you, whoſe 
pretenſions are 10 high to reaſon, act ſo directly againſt the 
laws of it, as to own that, implicity and by coniequence, 
which neither your head Heads] nor your heart | hearts] 
will ſerve you to acknowledge in broad and expreſs 
terms? Be a little more conſiſtent with your own ſenti- 
ments at leaft, if not with truth; and be not yourſelves a 
myſtery, While you pretend not to believe any. If you 
do not care to own the principle, then deny the conſe- 
quence ; or, if you will not let go th? conſequence, then 
ſtand by and own the principle. Either ſpeak out boldly 
and roundly that your reaſon 1s the meaſure of truth, or, 
if you think that too groſs a dehanice to ſenſe, experi- 
ence, religion and reaſon too, to be profeſſedly main- 
tained, then be ſo ingenuous to us, and fo conſiſtent with 
yourſelves, as to renounce your maxim of believing no- 
thing but what you can comprehend ; fince you cannot 
ho!d it but with that abſurd principle, and which is 
therefore a certain argument that you ought not to hold 
It, 
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6. And are you ſure that you always do, I mean ſo as 
to at by it; that you hold it 7» hypothe/7 as well as in 
the? Do you never aſſent to any thing but what you 
can comprehend ? Are there not many things in the 
ſciences which you find a preſſing neceſſity to ſubſcribe to, 
though at the ſame time you cannot conceive their modus, 
or account for their poſſibility? But you will ſay, perhaps, 
theſe are things of a phyiical and philoſophical conſide- 
ration, and ſuch as have no relation to religion. 'True, 
they are ſo ; but, then, beſides that this viſibly betrays the 
weakneſs of your ground (ſince if the incomprehenſibility 
of a thing were a good argument againſt aſſenting to the 
truth of it, it would be ſo throughout, in the things of 
nature, as well as in the things of religion); I would 
here further demand of you.why vou are fo particularly 
ſhy of admitting incomprehenſible things in religion, 
why is it there only that you ſeem ſo ſtiffly and zealouſly 
to adhere to your maxim of believing nothing but what 
you can comprehend ? Since there are ſo many incon- 
ceivable things, or, if you pleaſe, myſteries, in the works 
of nature and of providence ; why not in religion? Nay, 
where ſhould one expect to find myſteries, if not there, 
where all the things that are revealed are revealed by 
God himſelf, and many of them concerning himſelf, 
and his own infinite perfections? And what deference 
do we pay to God more than man, if either we ſuppoſe 
that he cannot reveal truths to us which we cannot com- 
prehend, or if we will not believe them if he does [do]? 
Nay, may it not be rather ſaid that we do not pay him ſo 
much ? Since we think it adviſable to receive many 
things ſrom our tutors and maſters upon their authority 
only, though we do not comprehend them ourſelves; and 
Juſtify our doing fo by that well-known, and in many caſes 
very reaſonable maxim, d'/centem opertet credere. But 
as there is no authority like the divine, ſo if that motto 

become any ſcheol, it is that of Chriſt. 
7. Now its in this ſchool that you profeſs to be ſcho- 
lars, and why then will you be ſuch opiniative and un- 
compliant 
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compliant diſciples as to refuſe to receive the ſublime 
lectures read to you by your divine and infallible maſter, -. 
merely becauſe they are too high for you, and you cannot 
conceive them? When, at the ſame time, any one of 
you that is not a mathematician (pardon the ſuppoſition) , 
would, I doubt not, take it upon the word of him that is 
ſo, that the diameter of a ſquare is incommenſurable to 
the ſide, though he did not know how to demonſtrate, or 
ſo much as conceive it himielf. Since, then, you would 
expreſs ſuch implicit regard to the authority of a fallible, 
though learned man, ſhall not the divine [authority] weigh 
infinitely heavier with you; and, fince you would not ſtick to 
aſſent to things above your conception in human and na- 
tural ſciences, why are you ſo violently ſet againſt myſte- 
ries in religion, whereof God is, not only the author, but, 
in great meaſure the object too? | | 

8. You know very well, that, in the great problem 
of the diviſibility of quantity, there are incomprehenſi- 
bilities on both fides, it being inconceivable that quantity 
ſhould, and it being alſo inconceivable that it ſhould not 
be divided infinitely. And yet you know again that, as 
being parts of a contradiction, one of them muſt ne- 
ceſlarily be true. Poſſibly you may not be able with 
the utmoſt certainty and without all heſitation to deter- 
mine which that is; but, however, you know, in the ge- 
neral, that one of them, indeterminately, muſt be true 
(which by the way is enough to convince you that the 
incomprehenſibility of a thing is no argument againſt the 
truth of it), and you muſt alſo further grant that God, 
whoſe underſtanding 1s infinite, does preciſely and de- 
terminately know which of them is ſo. Now, ſuppoſe 
God ſhould reveal this, and make it an article of faith, 
It is not, indeed, likely that he will; it being ſo much 
beneath the majeſty, and beſides the end and intention 
of revelation, whoſe great deſign is the direction of our |} 
life and manners, and not the improvement of our ſpe- | 
culation. But, ſuppoſe, I ſay, he ſhould; would you ' 
not believe it? If not, then you mult ſuppoſe either that 


there i 
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there is no neceſſity that either of the two parts (which 
yet are contradictory) ſhould be true, or that, though 
one of them be true, yet that God does not know which 
is ſo, or that, though he does [do] know which is fo, yet 
he does 'not deal faithfully in revealing that which is 
the right; all which are extravagant ſuppoſitions, and 
ſuch as men of your ſenſe and reaſon can never allow. 
But, then, if you ſay (as you muſt), that yon would 
believe it; then, I pray, what becomes of your maxim 
of believing nothing but what you can comprehend, and 
why do you ſo ſtiffly plead the mcomprehenſibility of an 
article of faith againit the belief of it, and why muſt 
there be no myſteries in religion? I ſay in religion, 
where, if anywhere, our reaſon might expe& to find 
things above its meaſure, unreachable heights and un- 
fathomable depths, and where God is not only the re- 
vealer (as in the caſe now ſuppoſed), but allo the ob- 
jeQ revealed. For, is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
there are things more incomprehenſible in God than in 
nature; and, if you would receive an incomprehenſible 
revelation of his concerning his works, how much rather 
ought you to admit the fame concerning himſelf ? 

9. And this gives me occaſion to ſay ſomething to 
you concerning the doctrine of the Holy* Trinity. This 
great article of the Chriſtian faith you have a particular 
prejudice againſt and will not believe, and that becauſe it 
{o utterly tranſcends the force of reaſon to conceive how 
the ſame undivided and numerically-one ſimple effence 
of God ſhould be communicated to three really-diftin& 
perſons, ſo as that there ſhould be both a Unity in 
Trinity, and a Trinity in Unity. This, however, as 
inconceivable as it ſeems, {ſome will not yield to be fo far 
above reaſon but that a rational and intelligible account 
may be given of it, which, accordingly, they have eſſayed 
to Jo by ſeveral hypotheſes. But I decline at preſent all 
advantage that may be had from them, or any other that 
may be invented to render this an intelligible article, 
You know | reaſon all along upon the contrary ſuppo- 

ſition, that thoſe articles of the Chriſtian faith which we 


call 
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call myſteries are really incomprehenſible, and only go 
to invalidate the conſequence that is drawn from [4] 
thence in prejudice of their belief. Well, then, for 
once, we will give you what you ſtand for, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is indeed utterly above reaſon. - 
You have our leave to ſuppoſe it as incomprehenſible as. 
you pleaſe. But, then, you are to conſider (beſides 

what has hitherto been diſcourſed concerning the nullity 
of the conſequence from the incomprehenſibility of a 
thing to its incredibility) that this is a revelation of 
God | God's] concerning himſelf, and do you pretend to 
comprehend the nature and eſſence of God? If you do, 
then your underſtanding 1s as infinite as the divine, 
But, if you do not, then the incomprehenſibility of this 
myſterious article ought to be no objection with you 
againſt the belief of it; ſince, if it be, you muſt be 
driven to ſay that you comprehend the nature of God, 
which I hope you have too much religion as well as 
reaſon to affirm. : | 

10. And, indeed, if we meet with ſo many inſupe- 

rable difficulties in the ſearch of nature, much more may 
we in the contemplation of its author ; if -the works of 
God do ſo puzzle and bale our underſtandings, much 
more may they confeſs their deficiency when God him- 
ſelf is their object; and, if we are [be] not able to ex- 
plain creation, or give an account how the material 
world iſſued in time from the great fountain of being, 
much leſs may we be ſuppoſed able to explain the eternal 
and ineffable generation of his divine and conſubitantial 
word. But, what, then? Shall we not believe it? Or, 
rather, ſhall we not ſay, upon this occaſion, with the 
pious and ingenious Mr. Welley *, 


« Tneffable the way, for who 


«© Th' Almighty to perfection ever knew? 
«© But he himſelf has ſaid it, and it muſt be true.“ 


Life of Chriſt, p. 184. 


Nay 
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Nay, to go lower yet; if there be ſo many things re- 
lating to extenſion, motion, and figure (of all which 
we have clear ideas), which we cannot comprehend, 
and there reſult from them propoſitions which we knaw 
not what to make of ; with how much greater reaſon 
may we expect to find what we cannot underſtand in the 
nature of an infinite being, whereof we have no ade- 
quate idea. And, indeed, we meet with ſo many in- 
comprehenſibles in the ſchool of nature, that one would 
think we ſhould be too much familiarized to them to 
think them ſtrange in that of religion, and God ſeems 
on purpoſe to exerciſe and diſcipline our underſtandings 
with what 1s above them in natural things, that ſo we 
might be the leſs ſurprized to find what paſſes our con- 
ception in his own infinite eſſence. Here then at leaſt 
you may confeſs your ignorance, and that, without any 
reproach to your underitandings ; which were indeed in- 
tended for the contemplation, but not for the compre- 
henſion of an infinite object. You need not therefore 
here be backward to own that you meet with what you 
cannot comprehend (it would indeed be a myſtery if 
you ſhould not), nor think it any diſgrace to have your 
eyes dazzled with that light, at the inſupportable glory 
of which even the Seraphin veil and cover theirs, 
11, You may perceive, by this, that your demial of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, becauſe of the incompre- 
henſibility of it, proceeds upon no good conſequence ; 
but you are alſo further deſired to conſider the very bad 
one that 1t naturally leads to. You refuſe to receive 
this article, becauſe you cannot comprehend it ; but, 
beſides that, your reaſon for this your refuſal is not 
good unleſs you could be ſuppoſed to comprehend every 
thing, even the deep things of God. Pray, confider 
what the conſequence will be if you purſue your prin- 
ciple to the utmoſt, and conduct yourſelves entirely by 
its meaſures, Will it not inevitably lead you to the de- 
nial of all religion? This, perhaps, may ſtartle you; 
but think again. Will not this neceſſarily lead you = 
the 
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the denial of God, the foundation of all religion > For, 
if you will not believe the trinal diſtinction of perſons in 
the divine eſſence, becauſe you cannot conceive how ſuch 


a thing can be; then, may you not, for the ſame reaſon, 


refuſe as well to believe the divine eſſence itſelf, ſome of 
whoſe incommunicable attributes, ſuch as his - ſelf-ex« 
iſtence, eternity, immenſity, &c. are as incomprehen- 
{ible as any thing in the notion of the Trinity can be? 
So that if you will but follow your meaſure from the 
denial of three, you may be quickly brought to deny 
even one. 80 directly does your principle, of believin 
nothing but what you can comprehend, lead to Atheiſm ; 
and that, with ſuch ſwift and wide ſtrides, that, were it 
not for the aſſiſtance of the ſame expedient, your friends 
the Deiſts would hardly be able to follow you. 

12. And now, firs, what do you think of your prin- 
ciple ? Is it not a goodly one, and richly 'worth all the 
paſlion and zeal you have expreſſed for it? You know 
very well that M. Abbadie, in his excellent treatiſe of 
the Divinity of Chriſt, has ſhewn you that upon one of 
your grounds (viz, the denial of that article) the Ma- 
humetan religion is preferable to the Chriſtian ; and, in- 
deed, that you are obliged by it to renounce Chriſtianity 
and turn Mahumetans. This, truly, was a home=thrufſt, 
But yet you {ee the conſequence of your general prin- 
ciple reaches further, as leading you not only out of 
Chriſtianity, but out of all religion, whether natural or 
revealed, even beyond Deiſm, even into Atheiſm itſelf, 
If it does [do] not actually lead you thither, the fault is 
not in the principle, whoſe connexion with that conſe- 
quence is natural enough; but it is becauſe you are not fo 
conſiſtent with yourſelves as to follow it. And, indeed, 
It is a great happineſs that you do not (ſince, if you 
were here better logicians, you would be worfe men), 
though it would be a much greater, if, for the danger 
of being more conſiſtent with it, you would be per- 
ſuaded to lay it down. 


13. And 
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13. And, that you may be ſo, be pleaſed further to 
conſider, that, though this principle of yours does [do] 
not eventually carry you as far as Atheiſm, becauſe per- 
haps the horridneſs of the concluſion may be a counter- 
weight againſt the force of the premiſes (though you 
ſee it naturally tends that way); yet there is very great 


— danger of its leading you effectually into Deiſm, that 


not being accounted now-a-days ſuch a very frightful 
thing. For, as long as you hold that what is above 
human reaſon is not to be believed, and upon that ac- 
count reject the Chriſtian myſteries becauſe they are 
above reaſon, you lie at the mercy of that argument 
that ſhall prove to you that theſe myſteries are indeed 
revealed, and that the genuine and natural ſenſe of the 
ſacred text declares for them. For, if you once come to 
be convinced of that, you will then be obliged, in con- 
ſequence of your principle, to renounce that religion 
which reveals ſuch incredible things, that is the Chriſtian; 
which will be a ſhrewd (indeed an invincible) tempta- 
tion to you to throw up all revealed religion, and ſo 
to turn perfect Deiſts. And I pray God it may not have 
that effect upon you! 

14. But, as to the parting with Chriſtianity; that you 
will be further tempted to do, upon another account. For, 
when you have by your principle ſtript it, or, 1 may ſay, 
rather unbowelled it of its great and adorable myſteries, 

it will appear ſuch a poor, lank, ſlender thing to you, that 
you will hardly think it conſiderable enough to be re- 
vealed as a new and more perfect inſtitution by God, or 
to be received as ſuch by thinking and conſidering men, 
For, what will ſuch find ſo conſiderable in Chrittianity 
(eſpecially as a new inſtitution), what ſo viſibly peculiar 
— aſſuredly diſtinguiſhing, what that may infallibly ſet 
it above an human inſtitution, if it be once robbed of 
its myſteries ? They may, indeed, think it a good plain 
piece of morals, and ſuch as exceeds any other of a known 
human compoſure ; but bow are they ſure but that the 
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invention of man may be able to riſe ſo high, as to com- 
poſe ſuch a ſyſtem as this, if you ſet aſide its Myſteries ? 
Which therefore I cannot but look upon, of all the things 

that are intrinſic to it (for I do not here conſider Mi- 
racles), as the greateſt characters of its Divinity. And 
ſome perhaps would be apt to think them ſuch, as withcut 
which it would hardly be thought worthy of reception 
(eſpecially as a new inſtitution), even with the help of 
Miracles, which men are always ready, and not without 
reaſon, to ſuſpet, when the matters, for whoſe ſake 
they are wrought, bear not ſufficient proportion to them. 
Which they would alſo, perhaps, be inclined to think to 
be the preſent caſe. For what (would they ſay) is there 


in the Chriſtian Religion that deſcrves ſo great ado, what 


that ſhould engage an Omnipotent arm to introduce it 
into the world by ſuch mighty ſigns and wonders, if 
there be indeed nothing wonderful in it, that is, if you 
take away its Myſteries ? What? Cannot a good ſyſtem 
of Morality (eſpecially if only a ſecond, and a little more 
correct edition of a former) be communicated to the 
world, without alarming heaven and earth, and giv: 

diſturbance to the courſe of nature? And, if Chriſtianity 
be no more, what proportion (ſay they) will it bear to 
its miraculous introduction? And what will it be 
found to have ſo very conſiderable, as either to deſerve 


or juſtify ſuch an apparatus? It muſt indeed be allow'd 


by all to be a good wholſome inſtitution for the direction 
of manners, but what is there ſo very great and admira- 
ble in it, what that either deſerves or anſwers to ſo 
many types and figures and prophetical predictions, 
what that fo copiouſly ſets forth the manifold wiſdom of 
God and the glory of his attributes and the nothingneſs 
of the creature? And where are thoſe deep things of 
God, that eye hath not ſeen nor [er] ear heard, nor have 
enter*dinto the heart of man? 1 Cor. 2.9, 10. (a place 
which the apoſtle applies out of the prophet Iſaiah to 
the revelations of the Goſpel) Where, I ſay, are thoſe 
profound things, which the Spirit of God only, that 
. learches 
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ſearches all things, could reveal, and which, even now 
they are reveal'd, the angels deſite to look into? 1 Pet. 
1-12. Youl bardly find any thing of fo rais'd a cha- 
racer in Chriſtianity, if you diveſt it of its Myſteries 
which therefore may jultly be reckon'd as the main pil- 
lars of it, without which it will have much ado to ſup— 
port itſelf. So that, in ſhort, Chriſtianity not Myſterious 
(how fond ſoever a certain author js [Le] of ſuch a Re- 
ligion) will make but a very little fgure in proportion 
to its pomp and external ſplendor, and indeed will al- 
_ du indle down into nothing. 
. It may, indeed, even without the Myſteries, make 
a at to ſubſiſt as a mere ſyſtem of precepts, and rule 
of life; though, even thus conſider'd, it will be greatly 
impair d and ſuffer much diſadvantage (as wanting thoſe 
conv incing demonſtrations of God's ; hatred of Sin, and 
of his love towards mankind, and withal thoſe endearing 
and perſuaſive arguments for their returns of love, gra- 
titude and obedience towards him, which can only be 
deriv'd from the redemption of the world by the death 
and ſatisfaction of its divine undertaker) ; but, as a 
covenant of grace eſtabliſn'd betwixt God and his of- 
tending and eitranged creature, it cannot poffibly ſtand, 

but muſt fall to the ground. So that, though the moral 
or legal part (as I may call it) of Chriſtianity may, at 
a hard rate, continue after the downfal of 1ts Myiteries, 
yet its federal part, and all that is properly Goſpel in 
it, muſt needs be involv'd in the ruin, and fall with them; 
that being all built upon the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, as 
that again upon his divinity, which 1s therefore the 
very foundation of the Chriſtian religion, as M. Abbadie 
has by variety of demonſtration proved it to be. If 
then you would have that Divine Inſtitution ſtand, and 
if you would ſtand fait in it (both which I am willing to 
ſuppoſe), have a care how you remove its Myſteries ; 
conſidering how fundamental they are to the building, 
and how great a ſhare of its ſacred weight reſts upon 
them. But endeavour rather to remove your own pre- 
judices, 
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judices, to mortify your underſta andings, to ſtudy hu- 
mility, and to reſtrain the too-free ſallies of your too- 

curious and over-ventarous reaſon by ſtill and tent re- 
flections upon God's infinite gre atneſs, and your on 
almoſt-as-great inürmities by nich one thought, well- 
purſued, you will (by the grace of God) come to à better 
underſtanding of vourſelves than to reje& any of his 
Plain revelations merely becauſe you cangot Cong ve 

them, and ſo, leaving light and ion to tue 0: her life, 
will be c content, wien other good chritians, hu. avly to 
believe and adore in this. 


16. Gentlemen, i b:ji-ech you ſeriout; to n 
what, with Chriſtian charity and all due civyl reſpest, 
have here laid before you; and, if, upon cod, 


14 


of it, you find any weight in it, to let it have its full 
force and effect upon you. Which if you do, 1 hope it 
may ſerve, by the bleſſing of God (to whom for that 
end I humbly devote this labour), to convince you, or, 
at leaſt, to put you upon ſuch better conſiderations of 
your own as may! For, I pretend not here to have ſaid 
all, but to have left many things to the cnlargement and 
improvement of your own meditation, contidering the 
impropriety of doing otherwiſe to perſons of your | grim 
and learning; which I pray God to ſanctify and in- 
creaſe to you! Whereby you may perceive that | am 
not againſt your making uſe of your reaſon. No, I 
would only have you reaſon rightly ; and, that you may 
do ſo, would have you by all human methods to improve 
and cultivate your reaſon as much as you can: being 
well perſuaded that, as a half. view of things makes 
men opiniative, diſputatious and dogmatical, fo a clear 
and thorough light makes them humble and diſtruſtful 
of themſelves; and that, the more cultivated and im- 
proved any man's ee reaſon is, the eaſier it will be 
for him to captivate it to the obedience of faith, 
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Aro W me to beg you will peruſe this little 
book; not only for the ſake of my new grammar 
and dictionary of the Engliſh language, but for 
your own ſake, 
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174 LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 
It was written by a man of a ſtrong and elegant 
mind, and a meek and amiable *temper, againſt 
Toland and the Socinians of the laſt age; and 
for the purpoſe of vindicating Des Cartes from a 
charge of Socinianiſm. In anſwer to ſome of the 
Socinian arguments, this valuable book, I venture 
to ſay, will have weight with you: eſpecially as 
it may never, perhaps, have fallen in your way; 
fince it is now ſcarce, and the 13th edition, which 
I fancy is the laſt, was printed 50 years ago. 


„ 


r 


* Norris does not uſe the weapons of South. The So- 
* cimans are impious blaſphemers, whoſe infamous pedigree 
« runs back (from wretch to wretch) in a direct line to the 
4% devil himſelf; and who are fitter to be cruſhed by the 
« civil magiltrate, as deſtructive to government and ſociety, 
© than to be confuted as merely heretics in religion.“ 
Jortin calls this (Tillotfon's Works, folio, 1752, vol. I. 
p- cxxiv.) the true agoniſtic ſtyle:“ with a ſtrong 
adjective, which is uſed in poor Floyer Sydenham's tran- 
flation of Plato, though not in Johnſon's dictionary. John- 
ſon gives us four of this family ; three without any authority, 
and one upon the authority of Milton: but Milton did not 
mean, perhaps, to write Engliſh, when, in chriſtening his great 


dramatic poem, he uſed two ſubſtantives, unaccompanied by 
an article or an adjective. 


What 
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ro DR. PRIESTL Ex. 1756 of 


What Norris ſays, after his favourite Des 
Cartes + and Mallebranche, I have ſtill ſuffered him 
to ſay; ſuppoſing that there cannot now be two 
opinions about the intelligible world, &c, This 
ſmal] part of his book will not affect the ſtrength 
of his arguments in other parts; and in all 
parts, in every page, I am ſure you will admire his 
manner and his ſtyle, and, in general, the ſingular 
correctneſs of his language. 


The frankneſs, with which I beg you to peruſe 
this book for your own fake, will not, Sir, I am 
confident, give you offence; after the uncommon 


candour with which you counſelled me about my 


dictionary, in the year 1786, © I fend you my 
, which I ſhall beg your acceptance of, 
« if you think proper to make any uſe of it; but 
« ] really would not adviſe you to do it, or indeed 
any of my theological works, except it were 
© my Inſtitutes of natural and reveal'd Religion, 
& and Letters to a philoſophical Unbeliever, which 
« are works that few chriſtians will object to. 


8 
a 


— 
— 
2»„»„bęL ̊ e 


+ Pourquoi encore vouloir mettre a la place de reveries de 
Lucrece les reveries de Des Cartes? 
OEuvres de Voltaire, x. 304. 


« But 
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176 LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 
* But my honeſt advice to you is to uſe nothing 
* of mine, except my philoſophical or philological 
& pieces, or the Lectures on Criticiſm.”? 


This very honeſt advice I certainly ſhall not 
follow altogether. One reaſon why i now addreſs 
you is to exhibit this proof of the liberality of 
your mind; and to ſay that I think the advice too 
liberal, and that I will not be altogether gu.ded 
by it. My object, Dr. Prieſtley, is not a party- 
book, even as to the moſt material tenets of that 


religion, which I profeſs to believe, to teach and to 


defend: my object is a dictionary of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, for men of all parties, in Europe, America, and 
perbaps Aha; and, | truſt, for our Jateit poſte- 
rity. 


My buſineſs is with the words, the language of 
writers; not with their opinions: tho' I agree 


with you, that, as I am to preſerve all the uſeful 
and valuable paſſages I can, ſo I am not to aſſiſt the 
enemies of mankind in their attempts to pilfer from 


their fellow creatures the petty joys of this world 
and the glorious promiſe of a better, Yet it ſeems not 
hence to follow, that the honeſt lexicographer ought 
to pride himſelf, according to your advice, in not 


quoung: 


TO DR. PRIESTLEY, „ 


quoting ſome of Prieſtley's writings, or, according 
to the practice of which Johnſon boaſted, in quoting 
none of Samuel Clarke'ss That would not be a 
very ſufficient dictionary of the French language, 
which ſhould not enable us to read Voltaire. 


However, from the moſt poiſonous books you 
will, I am ſure, allow me to extract every thing J 
can of a medicinal kind. 


Shall I not try to ſerve the world, and particu- 
larly to encourage thoſe who do not yet meet with 
any of that countenance which their undertakings 
appear to deſerve, by quoting David Hume? —«& I 
« was ever more diſpoſed to ſee the favourable 
« than unfavourable ſide of things; a turn of 
& mind which it is more happy to poſleſs, than to 
ec be born to an eſtate of ten thouſand a year.” 

My own Life, Hume's Hiſtory of England. 
8yo. 1782. vol, I. page x, xi. 


This ſingle aſſertion, at the end of a long and 
experienced life, may do almoſt as much ſervice to 
the world, as all Hume's eſſays, 


Shall 
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Shall I not quote even the eſſays themſelves, tho” 
not in their peſtilent paſſages? Shall not my dic- 
tionary talk thus to pcſterity, in the words of 
Hume? I would rather, for my own happineſs 
% and ſelf-enjoyment, have a friendly, humane 
& heart, than poſſeſs al} the other virtues of De- 
e -moſthenes and Philip united.“ 
Hume s Effays, 8 yo 1707. vol. ii. p. . 


In many re ſpects is it not my 400 to quote a 

writer, whom my contemporaries agree to conſider 
as a clafſick? It is my duty to thow that Hume 
ſcems to have preferred the word ſelf murder, to ſui- 
cide (at leaſt before he undertook todeiend the coward - 
ly crime), ii. 399. and that, notwithſtanding his 
_ acquaintance with French, Hume preferred an 
Engliſh ſubſtantive of his own (I ſuppoſe), which 
is at leaſt as good as what we hear and ſee every 

day borrowed from our neighbours, —** There is a 
„ manner, a grace, a genteelneſs, an [-know-not- 
„ what, * which ſome men. potleſls above 
es. 

Eſſays, ii. 330. 


— 
2 — 


* Boyer's very inſuffigient dictionary (4to. 1764) gives 
Je-ne-ſa'-quoi as a noun ſubſtantive z and Prior uſes it in 
Paulo Purganti. 


But, 
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But, whatever I may think myſelf bound to do 
in my new dictionary, the advice given to the 
author by Dr. Prieſtley the diſſenter *, the Soci- 
nian, ſhould not lie concealed in a private letter : 
it ſhould be known and heard and praiſed, amidſt 
all the unavoidable violence and din of combat, 


Your antagoniſts, and my friends, the Biſhop of 
St. David's and the Dean of Canterbury, will 
not, I am ſure, refuſe their praiſe, on this ſcore, to 
my friend Dr. Prieſtley. 


Allow me, Sir, the honour of calling Dr. Prieſtley, 
the grammarian, the philologiſt and the natural 
philoſopher, my friend: for I ſhall not ſoon forget 
what I owe you, on account of the papers, converſa- 
tions and correſpondence with which you have fa- 
youred me about my dictionary (may it in ſomedegree 


* How far this note may appear connected with what I 
am writing I feel little anxious to know: yet ſomething 
like an opportunity offers itſelf, while 1 am thanking one 
diſſenter, to expreſs my uncommon obligations to another; 
and to ſay that, though I certainly wiſh all diſſenters were 
in the boſom of the Church (but upon onr terms, not theirs), 
I wiſh till more, if poſſible, that every orthodox Chriſtian. 
had the © good - will towards men” of Mr. Joſeph Holden. 


anſwer 
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180 LETTER FROM THF EDITOR, &c. 


anſwer your expeQations!); and I ſhal] always re- 
main (aM pexe: d ®), Dear Sir, 


Y our much obliged humble ſervant, 


HERBERT CROFT, 
Oxford, November, 1789. 


— 


— 


CE 


* Quum amicus eum [Periclem Athenienſem] rogaret, ut 
pro re causaque ejus falſum dejeraret; his ad eum verbis 
uſus eſt, oy y HE Tos Dior ANG pe 21 dev. 

Auli Gellii Noctes Att. Lib. i. c. 3. 

Plutarch, and Eraſmus by uſque ad aras, ſeem to have 
changed d: here, with ſome of the MSS. into Cuymuwn 


